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PREFACE. 



It may bo necessary to mention that this History, 
in a slightly different form, has already appeared in 
a scries of articles published in the Calcutta Review. 

The work was undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities first entered upon, at the in- 
stance of the Rev. C, G. Pfawdee, D.D., so well 
known as a Cliriiliau apologist in the controversy 
with the Mahometans,* — who urged that a bio- 
graphy of the Prophet of Islam, suitable for the 
perusal of his followers, should be compiled in 
the Hindoostanee language, from the early sources 
acknowledged by themselves to be authentic and 
authoritative. 

I had at first hoped that some one of,the existing 
biographies, with certain modifications and adapta- 
tions, would, when translated, answer for this pur- 



• The Archbishop of Canterbury lias lately acknowledged the 
c:i[!^-ii:i".s i.f ihi: l^^lij':! CJmrdi to this distinguished foreigner, 
for his labours in this department, hy conferring on him the 
degrut uf Doctor of Divinity. 
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pose, but as my study of the original sources 
advanced, and the licid of enquiry expanded, I 
found that there was no treatise, either in English 
or in any of the continental languages, entirely 
adapted for the end in view. The authorities to 
which I had access, were more complete and au- 
thentic than any available in Europe; while the 
work of Dr. Sprengeb, which came out as I was 
pursuing my studies, appeared to me (as I have 
shown in some passages of this treatise) to proceed 
upon erroneous assumptions, both as to the state 
of Arabia prior to Mahomet, and the character of 
the Prophet himself. Thus the want of a complete 
and suitable biography insensibly led me on to the 
compilation of the materials which I now venture 
to lay, in a digested form, before the public. 

The original works from which I have drawn, 
—their character and authority,— are discussed in 
an introductory chapter. 

A second chapter of the Introduction has been 
devoted to a consideration of the bearing of the 
remote and patriarchal history of the Peninsula 
on the subsequent narrative. A third reviews the 
pre-islamite state of Arabia, as gathered from Mus- 
sulman tradition. The fourth enters into a detailed 
account of Mecca during the century preceding the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The first and second chapters of the main work 
bring down the life of the Prophet to his fortieth 
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year. In the third, I have ventured to discuss that 
which forms the graud difficulty of my subject, — 
the claim advanced by Mahomet to inspiration. I 
have done this, I trust, with the combined caution 
and freedom which the obscurity and the import- 
ance of the question demand. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters carry on the Biography, together 
with the progress of Islam, to the era of the Hegira. 
In each chapter, I have sought to illustrate the 
statements of tradition by the contemporaneous re- 
velations* of the Goran. A concluding chapter is 
devoted to the relation borne by Islam to Christi- 

In commending my work to favourable considera- 
tion, I will only add that it has been written amid 
the engrossing avocations of official business; and 
that the reader must not, therefore, look for that 
elaborate research aud completeness of disquisition 
which, under other circumstances, he might have 
been justified in expecting. It should be recollected, 
too, that the facilities for consulting works of occi- 
dental learning are, in these remote parts of India, 
rare and imperfect. 

In regard to the orthography of names, it has 
been my principle to preserve unchanged, words 
already naturalised in our language. Thus I write 

■ It may be proper to explain, once for all, that, for tho sake 
of brevity, I use I In: word " ruvdaUuii," tor " pretended," or 
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Mecca, not Makka; Caliph, not Khalifa; Mahomet, 
not Muhammad. There is in this course, the 
additional advantage as regards the latter word, 
that Mahomet is thus distinguished from other men 
of the name of Muhammad. 

In other respects, I have endeavoured to adopt 
an uniform system of orthography, without press- 
ing it to an awkward or inconvenient extreme. 
The following is the ordinary rendering of certain 
letters :— 

^ is ToprcEented by th il represented by <tt 



by a sharp accent, (but 
t- Lot uniformly,) thus !>, u 

i „ „ i> 



I have not thought it necessary to descend to 
farther discrimination, which would have confused 
;;nd disfigured my pages. 

I must record the deep obligations under which 
I he to Dr. Sprenger, not only for the valuable 
materials presented in his Biography of the Prophet, 
but for his ready assistance in directing me to the 
manuscripts of Wstckidi, Hishami, and Tabari. 

The original MSS. of the EMb al Wackidi and 
Tabari are now in my hands. I had hoped to place 
the manuscript of the Katib al Wackidi (as well as 
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PRRBACB. V1L 

copies of Tabari and Ilishami, written so as to cor- 
respond with the originals, and with the roierences 
throughout this book,) in one of ihe Public Libra- 
ries in England. But I find that the owner is 
unwilling to part with the original MS. on any 
terms. He says it is Waef, or property devoted 
to sacred purposes. I entertain a hope that the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or some other association 
devoted to Oriental learning, may be able to under- 
take the publication of this most interesting manu- 
script. A fac simile of the clear and ancient 
writing would be the most accurate and useful 
form of publication. 



lm! January, 1857i 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



Sources for the Biography of Mahomet.— The Coran, and Tradition. 

The confidence reposal in the stories of former times varies aiiH;t.':,t,v 
with the medium through which they have been handed down. tradSionni, 
The exploits of Hercules carry less conviction than the feats of the ttntw* 
heroes of Troy; while, again, the wanderings of Ulysses, and tho 
adventures of the early founders of Home, are regarded with 
incomparably less Lrnsl ilian tin- history of l.he Peloponessinit 
war, or tho fortunes of Julius Cresar. Thus there are three great 
divisions of ancient narrative. Legendary tales are based upon 
evanescent materials, and it is often doubtful whether they 
shadow forth abstract principles or real facta. Tradition, and 
the rhapsodies of bards, have for their object actual or supposed 
events; hut the impression of these events is liable to become 
distorted, from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys 
them to posterity. It is to the contemporary historian alone, or 
to history deriving ils facts from contemporary records, that the 
mind accords a reliance which, proportioned to the means and 
the Sdclity of the writer, may rise to absolute certainty. 

The narrative which we now possess of the origin of Islam The tow 

docs not belong exclusively to any one of these classes. It n 

legsntlan/, for it contains multitudes of wild myths, such as the 
" Light of Mahomet," and the Cleansing of his Heart, It is tra- 
ditional, since tho main material of the story is oral recitation, not 
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recorded 'ml 'I Islam had ;ir r::i in'.l lo a lull <rrr ■"-(!), But il pisscssos 
also some of the elements of Ilittory, heeaute there are contem- 
porary records of umhnibud nt.thintieity, to which wo can stilt 
refer. Moreover, Moslem Tradition is of a peculiar and systematic 




supposed difficult, :isu! i fren impossible, n> extract a uniform and 
consistent account of the Aral [an I'mphet. Ilie various points of 
which shall lie supporter! l.y Mifiir-ieiit evidence or probability. 
It will bo my attempt, in the present chapter, to elucidate this 
topic; to enquire into the available sources for such a narrative; 
and the decree of en-flit to v,liieh they are severally entitled. 
aSsi™ ^ e haTe tm> ma ' n t * eam " es ft™ which may be drawn 

materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the first rise 
of Islam. These are the Coran, and the Traditions of the two 
first centuries. Two minor classes may be added, namely, eon- 
temporary documents, and Arab poetry: but these have been, 
for the most part, transmitted hy Tradition, and may with pro- 
priety he treated as coming under the same head. 
Sttjepiof What ■.[epermence. :ln)) : can ho placed on these sources? What 
--'hair'S™- is their individual merit as furnishing historical evidence? and 
what their comparative value, in relation to eaeh oilier? To tile 
* solution of these questions, we shall now address ourselves. 

The Conn. The Con AX ocr.sisli; ex reive ly <i? i lie. reveii.l ions or commands 
Sill" wiiich lliJioiiii'l. professed, from time lo lime, to receive through 
vnnnB ln »u- Gabriel, as a message direct from God; and which, under an 
m«'s iifc-°" alleged divine direction, he delivered to those about him.* At the 



•According 10 the strict Main ini<-1 an dcrtrine ri-i-rv syllable of the Coran 
is of a direcilv divine oriel n. Tire nil. I rtirt|i --.alien] Sums first comiiosea hj 
Mahomet (ns the xci, c, cii, ciii) do not lit all boar marks uf such an as- 
sumption, and were net. probably iiitcndu] to he rloilunl in the dress of a 
message, from the Mo-: TTi.-l, ivlii.li lenoa.-lc.i/i^ the rc-l of the Coran. 
Hnt when Mahomet's die was cast (the inrning point in his career) of 

earlier Saras also came lo he regarded as cmanatiag directly from the 
Deity, Hence it arises that Malum- Lin ilk ii.;:i:lv in-lni!e s-i-inj word of the 
Coran, at whatever stage delivered, in the catagory of CtlaBtkn, or "Thus 



The Coran. 



time of pretended inspiration, or shortly after, each passage was 
recited by Mahomet before the Companions or followers who 
happened to be present, and was generally committed to writing 

of his prophetical life, so that the last portion did not appear till 
the year of his death. The canon was then closed; but the con- 
tents were never, during the Prophet's life-time, systematically 
arranged, or even collided toother. We have no certain know- 
ledge how the originals were preserved. That there did not exist 
any special depository for them, is evident from the mode in which, 
after Mahomet's death, the various fragments had to be sought 
for. Much of the Curan possessed only a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soou ceased to be important; 
and it seems to be doubtful whether the Prophet intended passages 
of this nature for public worship, or even for eventual currency.! 
Such portions it is little likely he would take any pains to 



eaith the Lord." And it is one of their arguments against our Scriptures, 
that they are not entirely i:! clje mould; — inn i:^:liL-,ivcly .>:acle.3 

train (Ire muiitli, nrirl ^xjliwi in tlie person, of God. 

* In the latter part of his career, (tic ProphiM many Arabic amanu- 
enses; some of them occasional, as All and Otlrmin; others official as Zeid 

Medina as Mahomet had, in that language. In the Katih al Wackidi's col- 
lection r.i' ile^.j.tchcs, (III writers of tltc original documents aro mentioned, 
and tlicy amount to fourteen. Some soy there were foiir-and-twcnty of his 
followers whom Mahomet used more or less ns scribes; others, na many as 
Forty-two. Watt Mokammed, p. 350. In his early Meccan life, ho conld 
not have had these facilities! bat even then his wife Khadija, Waraca, Ali, 
or Abu Bacr, who conld all rend, might have recorded his revelations. At 
Medina, Ohcy ilin Kab is mentioned a.- out who used to record the inspired 
recitations of Mahomet. KMI, ul II 'ddii-li, p. 2771. Another, Anilallali ihn 
Sad, was excepted from the Meccan :mius..ty, 'icltoi.c be had falsified the 
revelation dRlalal \u liim by the I'mplicl. Writs Mvfiammtxl, p. 348. 

It is also evident thai tlie revelation- wc;c rccf'Nied, heeause they aro 
called frequently throughout tha Goran itself, KiloS, it. "the Writing," 

t Weil holds the opinion that Mahomet either destroyed or gave away 
these parts of his revchtionj (.WiaMair.Y, p. 349, note and that great 
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preserve. Whether he retained under his own eye and custody 
the more important parts, we hare no indication; perhaps he 
regarded them as sufficieutly safe in the current copies, guarded 
by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab memory. The 
later, and the mote iiispurlriri!, revchilii iru were probably left with 
the scribes who recorded lluvi, ur laid up in Uie habitation of 
some one of the Prophet's wives * However this may hare been, 



portions Itavc thus beau lt>st<p. 351). He fartlier holds, that the Fropliet 
did not intend thai the ■/'■r.-yulcJ ] ;is.-:i-es s;iui:]il coitioue to be inserted in 
the Coran. JZmkitnng, p. 16. But tiii-, [except possibly in s, few isolated 
Cases) cannot he ad]nit:nl; for Mahomet l-.i-l o.. opportunity of impressing 
on his people that every passage of liis ltcvclution, whether superseded or 

pented. The cancelled passagc-i me ■■■> frequent, and so inwrought into the 
substance and context of the Coran, tliat we cannot doubt that it was the 
practice of Mahomet uml of his followers' during his life- time to repent the 
whole, including the a'iim-iiled jm-jsges, uh nr. pre-ent. Had lie excluded 
them iu his recitation, wc may he sure tlnit kin followers also would have 
il'.eie .1. It i: M :u ] cilil ciiLlthI t!:^r M.ii'jia-.".. -.v It j- nl'v.iv;. '.vkin |.iL:U;t, 
k'il ;!ie puklie devotions, ri'peaie.l a portion of [he Cornll ill each celebration 
of public worship. 

co i! j ice t km less broken and fragmentary. This may have resulted in pan 
front the (reenter cure tnken of tli'iri a* soppo-di in the text, thongb no 
doubt iti part also from the style of composition being more regular and less 

There is a tradition that Abdullah ibn Masiid wrote down a Terse from 
Mahomet'* mouth, and next morning found it erased ftotn the paper; 
which the prophet explained by savin-, that it had been recalled to heaven. 
Unmeci ii. 4S ; Weir, Mohammed, p. 3sa. Tho presumption from this is 



that the leaves remained L 
told with the miraculous . 
iu the copies of a nnmbor 




Ike ru.-tody of 



phot's own practice? Tho statement made by Sale (iVriim. Disc p. 7",) 
that the fragmentary revelations were ea-t promise no II dy into n chest, does 
v>: teem be 1.. me .nit -iy any ;-m".1 authority. 
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it ia very certain that, when Mahomet died, there was nowhere " 
any deposit of the complete si-rii'fi of •jri^jiuil transcripts, and 
itseems doubtful whether the original transcripts themselves were 
then generally in existence. 

But the preservation of the Coran during the life-time of cmnaiiiM 
Mahomet was not dependent on any such uncertain archives, morj lj u» 
The divine revelation was the corner-stone of Islam. The recital lean; " 
of a passage formed an essential part of every celebration of public 
worship j and its private perusal and repetition was enforced as a 
duty and a privilege, fraught with the richest religious merit. 
This is the universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered 
fromthercvelation itself. The Goran was accordingly committed 
to memory more or less by every adherent of Islam, and the extent 
to which it could be recited was reckoned one of the chief ili.-ttnc- 
tions of nobility in the early Moslem empire.' The custom of 

of their bards, the Arabs had long been habituated to imprint them 
on the living tablets of their hearts. The recollective faculty was 
thus cultivated to the highest pitch; and it was applied, with all 
the ardour of an awaliL-M-d Arid) spirit. In tin: (\>ran. Such was 
the tenacity of their memory, and 60 great their power of applica- 
tion, that several of Mri-homei's fiKuwcrs, according to early tradi- 
tion, could, during his life-time, repent with scrupulous accuracy 
the eutiro revelntion-t 



in the Coran JL honored with tbeflmbflriflL The person who in any com- 
pany could most faithfully repeat the Coran, was of right entitled to bo the 
Iiin'mi, hit tiuniliiciur uf ihe putilic prayers (a post closely conned til with chat 
of government.) mil tn pmmiary ri-waviU Tims, sIUt the usual distribu- 
tion of the spoils token on the field of Cnicsia, A. H. 14, tho residue woa 
divided among those who knew most of the Coran. Cttiwui de Pen. Bill. 
i. 7 .:.- .I.rj.'.,-* Lii. p. 4ttfl. 

fTlie Katib al Waokitli mentions four or five such persons. Several 
others are specified who wero very nearly able to repeat tho whole, before 

liicttti u:' .^■: , .tr.-,- 'hat •) , ti;. :i was preserved and current in Mahomet's later 
days, cselnsive of what may possibly have been lost, destroyed, or become 
obsolete. 
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% n"rf or- We 8re not > !lowe,rer i w assume that the entire Goran was at 
crotijana. tills period repealed in a fixed order. The present compilation, 
indeed, is lield by lite -Morleins lo follow the nrranyemeiil pre- 
scribed by MaliomH ; :uid earl; n-iidition might appear to imply 
some known sequence.* But this cannot be admitted; for bad, 
any fixed order been observed or sanctioned by the Prophet, it 
would unquestionably have been preserved in the subsequent 
collection. Now the Coran, as handed down to our time, follows 
in the disposition <<i its Trivia! jimls ii" iiihillii r ibb arrangement 
whatever, either of subjeel or time; and it is inconceivable Unit 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this con- 
catenation. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Snras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
them.f The intermit sequence at any rale of the conlents of tiio 
several Suras cuimm, in »i"st enses, have been that which was en- 



' Thu-. l:ic -ccrelnrv of Wackidi mentions a few of the companions, who 
ould rejieat the whole d™ hi :i yicea time, whieti iv.uild seem to imply 



order observed (is in the regular course of " Lessons" in Christian churches) 
in the portions of the Coran rucilial ill tin: I'liUic I'V.ivli.-. The scleiuion uf 
a pufsngc was dcpcii'k'rLt m; the w;ll urnl riniiee ■ il" the Imam. Thus Abu 
Uurcira one day tuok eit.lil li. Uii:i~n!f fur len^iaUTing which Sura the 
Prophet had read l;ic day 1-tAin-. A M.':"'. t,l 1J ,:c' idi, p. 173^. On urgent 
Occasions (OS OH Clint uf Omar's ai-eis.iliaih ill), :1 1-liiirt Sura used to be rend. 

It is only in private rccilal- (hat the w]m!e, r,r large puiiions of the Coran, 
arc said to huic heen recited consecutively. 

The common idea of the Mahometans that the Coran was fiied hy Ms, 
hornet is we have it now, originates in the iriiditi-n that (ialiriel had an 
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forced by the Prophet. The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and 
anon disjoined as a-cll by chronology us by the sense; — a portion 
produced nt Medina somctimc-i irjiiiivdiidcly : .needing a passage 
revealed long before at Mecca; a command placed directly after a 
later one which cancels or modifies it; or an argument suddenly 
disturbed by the interjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its 
purport; all this forbids us to believe that the present, or indeed 
any complete, arrangement was in use during Mahomet's life-time. 

lesnot appear reason to doubt that fl» fiws- 
« precisely the same, both in matter ll * 
and order, as Mahomet loft them ;* and that the ivijuihic'Lt, ill nm ■ i -i 
ofti::i i-tifembli'ii; a mosaic ■ various material, rudely dove-taikd si«iiom« 
together, is yet composed of genuine fragments, generally of a™, 
considerable size, and each for the most part, following the connec- 
tion in which it was rt'oitrd at the public prayers, and committed 
to memory or to paper from the mouth of the Prophet by the 



Scleral persons arc slated in the traditions to have learnt by heart ■ 
certain number afSnrat v.i Jl:ihi.i:iH's lifetime. Thus Abdullah ibn Masud 
learned seventy Suras from the Prophet's own month, Kiitib al WAcLidi, 
p. and Mahomet on his death bed repeated seventy Boras, " among 

which were the seven long ones." id. p. 1MJ. These appear to ha good 
traditions, and signify a rimgniwc: di.i-inn of at least a part of the revelation 
into Suras, if not a usual order in repeating the Stuns themselves. 

ante any portion of bis revelation, or n string of verses; bat it soon afterwards, 

•Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this wonld naturally be the 
case* but short pas-aires in ilriblels, aa.l nfti'ii -ingle vi ises, were given forth 
at n time, as occasion required. With regard to these, it is asserted in 

such a subject," 1*S Jii ,j3l 'jJ-> ^ Slilhcat i. p. M6; 

see also iht Ml Commentary. This, if an authentic tradition (ami it is 
probahly founded on fact), reonld iadieato that Mahomet wished the Coran 
to be Arrange*! ao-nnliug te it" m.-nrr, a;nl nuf r mom 'logically. 

The traditions cited above M to the vasbsr of Suras which some of tho 
Companions could repeat, and which Mahomet himself repeated on his death- 
bed, imply iho existence of such Bums in a complete and finished form. 
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earliest Moslems.* The irregular interposition and ordeiless 
disposal of the smaller fragments have unV«.\\ fii.Tpitntly destroyed 
the sequence, and produced a perplexing confusion. Still, the 
fact remains, that tlie fragments themselves were Mahomet's own 
composition, and were learned or recorded under his instructions ; 
and this fact stamps the Coran, not merely as formed out of the 
Prophet's words and senleaco, but to a large extent as his in 




Medina. whole, were made by Mahomet's followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca,! lt was ilimli;. ^■m , r;]l!Y.k]i,.w: there long before 



when tired, to pass over passages from tba similar termination of the verses ; 
mill of others, who having been gniltjof the omission, could spontaneously 

thc rhythm of the verses being formed hy the repetition of common place 
phrases at their clow, nu ll as rtn' attribute of Rod, &c. The anecdotes 
certainly suppose a settled ordcrof the ports repeated ; and though Iho period 
referred to is subsequent to Mahomet's death, yet the liahitof such connected 
repetition was most probably formed during his life- time, and before tbo col- 
lection into one volame. 

f De Sacy and Caussin do Perceval concnr in fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of Arabic writing into Mecca at A.D. sso. Mtm. d: FAtad. 
VOL 1. p. 306; C. dc. I'oc. i. p. 23-1. Tiic chief authority is contained in n 

Morimir Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence, shortly after 

great oppoaent of Mahomet, /in Khiiltiain, bySlttxe, vol. ii. p. 264 [460]. 
Other traditions give n later date; lint M. C. de Pcrrcval reconciles the dis- 
crepancy by referring them rather to the subsequent arrival of some sealous 
and successful teacher, than to the first introdnction of the art. "Vol. i. 

P I** Id h h 'th th ho ad' h 
some tort of writing nli. r M.ai: Aial.ii- inu't have been known long before 
the date specified, i. e. A.D. 5G0. Abd al Multalib is described as icritinp 
from Mecca to hisn:a:einr.l :;a,t '-.-.^ a: Mr iiinii I'r ?:.1|\ in I. in ■.■.imi^j or liiiys 
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Mahomet assumed his prophetical office. Many of his followers 
are expressly iiifniiiuied !'•:.[)■ im-il by ilu- PiMphet at Medina in 
writing hia letter? or dcsniikhus. And, fln.Hidi himself deli jrlstijjfr 
in the title of thu lllik'rn:e I'mplu-t," nr.if abilaining by neces- 
sity or design from tin; use ni' pnin unship, !n; by no means looked 
with a jealous eye upon the art. Some of the poorest Mcocan 
captives talten atliadr were olli.-red their release on condition that 
they would teach a certain number of the ignorant citizens of 
Medina to ■write," And although the people of Medina were not 
so generally educated as the Meccans, yet many of them also 
are distinctly noticed as having been able to write before 
Islarn.f The ability being thus possessed, it may be safely 
inferred that what was so indefatigably committed to memory, 
would be likewise committed carefully to writing. 

Wo also know that when a tribe first joined Islam, Mahomet Tn 
was in the habit i 



. And still farther bock, i 



•Than tho Kilibal Wackidi, p. 101J, relator— "Now tbe people of Mecca 

Wherefore, when tin; capm-i's cmli] not [ia_v miy ransom, Ihc Prophet maile 
over to each of them Itn of I vis n'iludinn, ;n:i! ivlicn tlicso Inds lieeatno 
expert in writing, lEml -ronil iW tl;s ransom of tins captives." 

t Thus, to cite one of a score of instance!, "Abu 'AbbM used In write 
Avjibie Wore tiie rise of Islam, wliik; sis vet ivrltjiij; was rare among ilns 
Arabs." Kitib at M'tckidi, p. 360. 



I Sovrtcfir lli-yruj-:::/ fif Mahomet, [ishboisuctios.. 

them the Coran and the requirements of his religion. Wo are 
" frequently informed that they carried written instructions with 
them on the latter point, and it is natural to conclude that thuy 
would provide themselves also with transcripts of the more 
important parts of the Revu'nttMi, rs.p.ciallv those upon which the 
ceremonies of Islam were founded, and such as were usually 
recited at the public prayers.* Besides tlio references in the Coran 

made, in the authentic traditions of Omar's conversion, of a copy of 
the twentieth Sisra lioiu^ nsc.l by his msIlt's family for social and 
private devotional readme.} This refrrs 10 a period preceding, by 
three or four years, (he r miration to Ah ilina. If transcripts of the 
revelation were made, and in common use, at. that early time, when 
the followers of Islam iai few ami up preyed, it seems a sure de- 
duction that they Timh i plied cxL-cc.lin.rly h Ik'h (he Prophet came 
to power, and bis Book formed the law of the greater part of 

'imco™ 1 " It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that the limitations 




concatenation of subject and dote. The Suras ehieily used in 



*A enrions illustration .if this is ;riv™ ia the ense of tins despatch nnd 
embassy to Hid Ilimynritcs;— this I'l ii] lie's emkis-sadm-, Harilh ihn Alii 
Rabia, among other things wrs told to direct them to " translate," (perhaps 
"explain") ^>* s Tj' 'he Coran, when they recited it in a foreign tongue 
or dialect. KitH al WScUTt, p. oft. 

Abdallnh ibn Ahbfis is mentioned as a good "translator" (pcrlinps 
"explainer") of tbe Coran. Ik p. 174. 

1 1 have before alluded to the evidence conveyed bj tho name "Kitab." 
Other passages invrdvo the eiistecce of copies in eoninioa nso. "Tho Coran, 
...none shall touch the same, r.steepliii^ saeh sa are clean." Sara lvi. 
80. This is an early Mocean Sura, and the pusigo ™as referred to by 
the sister of Omnr ,vU:i i: !,i : : r.ir,'T;:ina ]it- :;r:i:i.d to take her copy 
of Snra si. into his hand". Such parages are not only cvidepce of the 
extreme cans, if not awe, with which nil lran'crir.ts of tlic Pornn were treated; 
bnt they themselves served as an important safeguard Against corrnpdon. 
The account of this trail; ait:..ii may he nl'ermi In Wlow, ill the 5th Chapter 
of tliis wort. 
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number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier Suras, and 
of those of evanescent interest, even if extant, would be few in 
number.* 

Such was the condition of the tost of the Coran duringStth of lbs 
Mahomet's life, and such it remained for about a. year after his « y™ g" 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmentary Joicn 
copies of it increasing daily. These sources would correspond 
closely with each other; for the Coran, even in the Prophet's life- 
time, was regarded with a superstitious awe as containing the 
very words of God himself; so that any variations would be recon- 
ciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, f and after his death to 
the originals where they existed, or to the transcripts and the 
memory of the Prophet's confidential friends and amanuenses. 

It was not till the overthrow of Hoseilama, when a great Hi Cma 
carnage took place amongst the Moslems at Yemuma4 and large AJL n.V 
numbers of the best reciters of the Coran were slain, that a mis- t?.t'«m »a- 
giving first arose iu Omar's mind as to the uncertainty and dan™ «"> f 
embarrassment which would be experienced rfoinlir^ ilie text, Atm n>tr 
when all those who had received it frusn the original source, and ™ mor ' 



•Those revelations, however, must be excepted width relnted to indiviiliials. 
Bach passages as praised or excal|\iU\L s; eeLMcd ].er,on.i, would bo most 
carefully treasured np hy the persons to whom they referred and by their 

ibn Malik and others, who were pardoned fur not accompanying the Tabak 
expedition. 

f See instances of stith references made to Mahomet by Omar, Abdnllah 
ibn Masad,and Obey ibnKab,at pp. 521 & !iS2, vol. i. of the Mtkcit, Eng. 
Translation, 

X The exact <late of '.fin L.iliIi: of YemariM is uncertain, ^"lickidi makes 
it to fall in Eabi I. A.H. IS, or one year after Mahomet's death, and Abu 
Mashar follows him, T.d.a.i meat-mis the lltb year of the Heglra, and 
otlicra give tlie end of that year. The latter opinion is tlic likeliest, as 
Elialhl set out for Irak after the b:\-.l\t, nn,l in the beginning of A.H. 12. 
Weil would place it in Shaban of A.H. II, or only el-out five months after 
Mahomet's deatli. wliicli an .en.' ntlv leaves leu little time for the intervening 
transactions. II'A tltxL dv C.Mywi i. y. 27; Kilib a! WSclddi, p. 195. 
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thence stored it in their memories, should have passed away. " I 
fear," said lie, ruMivssiiig (In: Caliph Abu Bacr, "that tlie 
slaughter may again wax hut ^i-il-il;;- t tliu repeaters of the Coran, 
in oilier lields of batlk>; and lluit mucli may be lost tbcitfrom * 
Now, therefore, my advice, is, that thou shouldest give speedy 
orders for the collection of tlie Coran." Abu Bacr agreed, and 
thus made known his wishes to Zoid ibn Thnbit, nn Adjnlor or 
convert of Moil inn, and one df rhu Prophet's amanuenses, — "Thou 
art a young man, and wise ; against whom no one amongst us can 
cast an imputation; and liion writ Hi nit to write down the inspired 
revelations of the Prophet of the Lord. Wherefore now search 
out the Coran, ami btin;: it al. I :i!;i lln:i'." So now* and unexpected 
was the enterprise, that Zeid at first shrank from it, and doubled 
the propriety, or even laiyf.jliioss, of atlcnipting that which 
Mahoinet had neiihi.-r liiiufclf duoe hit commanded to be done. 
At last he yielded to the joint entreaties of Abu Bacr and Omar, 
and seeking out (lie fragments of ihc Coran from every quarter, 
" gathered it togeilier, tVom dale-lo'ive-;, and tablets of while 
sEone, and from the breasts of man.'f By the labours of Zeid, 



* ^lyill ^ jiji \ ^joj r/i/e Mis/idt, toL L p. SSi, Eng. Tratt- 

latim, Bk. V1IL ch. iii. pt. a. 

^Jls-JI. ' properly signifies branches of Iho date-tree, on 

which there ate nrj Icn-os: it. ii] .pears, hmsiTr, lu-ris to mean datc-Wrs. 
(_jy signifies din nAilc amis, 'i'lio commentary on this passage odds 
traditions to tlie effect tlial Zeid gathered tlie Coran also from "frngnienlsof 
parchment or paper," jtlipll, and "pieces of leather," jiJjJI jJa, 

nod "the shonldcr and rib bones of camels and goats," ^Xs3\ j i llji^l 

JUishcnt, as ouorc. 

Leather vote frcnnriitly u-ial lor ivrilinp:. Many of Mahomet's treaties Olid 
letters are mentioned as recorded on il. Siinic'imra re/karlier i» specified. 
Kalib til WSi-klili, p. 59. There is a cnrimi" tradition regarding a man ™ho 
used a leather letter mri-inT from Maliunr!. inrlh.: ]nu-|:o!e of mending Ins 
bucket, and wlnwc luindv were tiier.ci callc.l -.he LV'.i! /,'i(r£i—" children (if 
the iwitJer," or " ™iW ( r ;" Itid, p. S4. 
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these scattered and confused materials were reduced to the order 
and sequence in which we now find them, and in which it is pre- 
tended that Zeid used to repeat the Coran in the presence of 
Mahomet The original copj prepared by Zeid appears to hare 

custody of his daughter Ilnphsa, one of the Proplu-t's widows. 
The compilation nf Zeid, as nmiod out In this exemplar, continued 
during the ten years' caliphate of Omar to be the standard and 
ulillio'itativc test." 

Tint i arieU 1 nf expression rii-ier or'i'itmlly jH\vai'( d ::i I ■!>' nr.'- i:-™tn in 
vious transcripts ami modtf of reokaiiou, or soon crept int t] 
copies which were made from Zeid's edition. Mussulmans vrere Sa°AM. 
scandalized. The Coran sent down by the Lord was ONE, but if" -1 
there were several varying text?, where was its unity? llodzcifa, 
who had warred both in Armenia ami Ad/erbaijai), and had 
observed the different readings of the Syrians and of the men of 
Irflc, was alarmed at the number and extent of the variations, and 
warned Othman to interpose, and "stop the people, before Uiey 1 

hnd recourse again to Ze:d, ■.villi whom ho iissoeiated a jury of 
three Coreishites.J The original eopy of the first edition was 



* This consistent account i> derived from the traditions in the MiAeit. 
The authorities- in tli,. K,ii>> •<! ll'u.Wi >arv. Aim TJ.icr is (aid to have been 
" the first who colic-ted the ('.-ran iiimnnt J«<ik."p, 2tr>. He died More 
he had collected the Coiao" ([.ruliahlv i: is meant 'yiijisM the collection,") 
p. 2 IB). 

Again, in regard to Dinar it is said:— " Omar was tlie first 10 collect the 
Conlii into one volume." This must refer to Aim Race's collection, here 
nscrihed to Omar, becanso made at iiis snvee-ii"i:, p. a:j4.j. Again, at page 
237, we read, that - he did l,eu>re he fad eullceled Hie Coran." This may 
probably bo a loose mode oi' mtimatine: dial Ida was not tlicjfnof collection. 

t <_Uii1 LjUfl! J> J Jji 13} Ijjt, 

t Zeid. it will he remembered. »ns a native of Medina. 
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obtained from Haphsa's depository, and a careful recension of tlie 
whole set on foot. In ease of difference between Zeid and his 
coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the 
Corcishitc idiom, was to preponderate; and tlic new collation was 
thus assimilated It:, ilie Me.ccim dialect, in which the Prophet had 
given utterance to his inspiration.* Transcripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre- 
viously csisting copies were, by the Caliph's com maud, committed 
to the flamus.f The old original waa returned to Haphsa's 
custody- 

.Mfhm- The recension of Othmiln has been handed down to usunaltercd. 
rcrcd to ilia So caivl'.itlv, it.dcit". it n i rv til. t'..:n lliore are no varia- 
prBonifljii. ^ OBS 0 f importnace, — we might almost say no variations at all,— 
amongst tin; iiiumin'ralde copies of tin: f\ir:m M':i[.:i:ri';l l.lirtni.L'htiol 
. the vast bounds of the empire of Islam. Contending and embit- 
tered factions, taking their rise in the murder of Othman himself 
within a quarter of a century from the death of Mnhoinet, have 
ever since rent the Mahometan world. Yet but Cms Corah has 
always been current amongst them ; and the cihimiilnitiholl- n-.' by 
all to the present day of the same scripture, is an irrefragable 
proof that we have noiv before lis the very text prepared by the 
commands of the unfortunate Caliph.J There is probably in tho 



" It is one of tin: m;i?;i:i:i t.:' tl.( Mid.vn v.i.r'.l. -;:| t:"iui1 |ktI:iji- l.v tl:e 
revelation itself (sec Sura ii. 2), that the Coran li inciirruplible, and pre- 

God himself. In order, therefore, to escape the scandal and iiK-riii^i'-tviiry "f 
Hie transactiun here dtluildl, It. 1- held Unit tlie Coran, as to its ejtema! 
dress, was revealed ia seven dialects of the Arabic tongue. Sec traditions 
at p. 620, VOL i. of the Mishcil; and H'ciVs iMauosaf.p. 349,note MI, It 
is not improbable tbat Mahomet himself may have originated or countenanced 
some idea of this kind, to avoid ti.i!: i .m,.<-., !1! :,!. I ,f ,li;li;,ii. g versions of the 
lame passages of revelation. See also H'crTa Einkitmg, p. 48. 

f Mahcttt, vol. i. p. 525. Wackidi, however, mentions thai Iwdcr pcrFons 
wtre employed by Ollimiiii in 1-J i i ^ wuvk, uniting iihuiii were Obey ibn Kab 
and Zeid. The three Coiii.-ti noticed in tlie Icsi were probably tmpbas 
from among the twelve. Aatii al Wtdadl, p. 278L. 

penned by Otliman or by his order, are still in e-tistencu. 11. Quntrcmero 
has collected a lliiLiil'?r tit" u-. l :s I..M:-Ln;_- on this head. Journal Aziaiique, 
Juillit, 1838, pp. 41, tt ttij. The wry (..[ii- whirl, th. Calijili held in Ills 
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world no other work which has remained twclrc centuries with so 
pure a, test. TIlh various riMi'iii-H are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chicllv con:; no.1 1o >". ill ore rices in the Towel points and 
diacritical signs. But these marks were invented at a Jater date. 
They did not exist at ail in iln- rarly copies., and can hardly be 
said to affect the test of Othman,* 

hand when be was murdered 15 said in la;vc Uccn ;;r.\-c:vcd in llic village of 
Antnrtus. Others hold Ihat Icovc- of it ivorc irriiMocil up in the grand 
mosque of Cordova; and Edrisi describes in detail the ceremonies with which 

Bututa, wLcn in the fourteenth century lie vj-ited Iluira, declares that this 
Coran was then in it- mo^ue, nriil tint tin: 11 i:n k- of ilie Caliph's blood were 
still visible at the words (Sara ii. v. 138}, "Cod .'hall avenge thee against 
them." Lie's translation. [>. 35. [The KoM a! 1 1 'i'-.'.-iili. p. 190, states that 
tin unfortunate Culiah's lilnvd ran down In tlitM winds.] OtherofOth- 
nijn's original., are Mid to !ir piv.i'Lvi/d ill E^? I'l. \Torooon, and Damascus; 

tin end, relating Ilia: it ins ■■ . 1 ; 1 j J . 1 ■ 1 1 I.. i':k- ii.um 'lions of Othman j and the 
compilers' names are al-u ■iWrn: Cnf. '.'/o;.o,;ios .')■,. in, vol. i, pp. 222—224, 
and 437, 403; and Writ's Einleii, p. 51. In Quati-cmcre's conclusion that 

the subject are of doubtful authority, I aia diej-osed to concur. It appears 
very unlikely that any of Othman's co-pic. caa have escaped tho innumerable 
changes of dynasty and party to which every part of the Moslem world has 

tbqsoarcnot conlincdto dilTcrcncc in the dots, as lyLj for l^dj (Snra viL 
58, and xxv. 49), for i_il£j (iv.aa). They extend sometimes to the 
/t>™ of tae letters also, as ^^jJL; f °r tJ jJji (btsiL 23), l^Sjo for 1 \ya 

This almost incredible purity of ten, in a hooi so widely scattered over 
tho world, and continually copied by people of different tongues and lands, 
is without doubt owing mainly to f Hitman's recension, and tho official 
enforcement of his one edition. To countenance a various reading was an 
offence against the State, and punished as such. An instance maybe found 
In WeiTi nbionj «f (V CotyS., vol. ii. p. «<'.. Yet the varions readings 
for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear to have been very 

taincd. To compare (as the Moslems arc fond of doing) fflerr pure text, 
'vi.li till' various l-.' l. ..!' j-.a- r?c-:; ttiT.v. is: to roiaparc Ihiirgs between the 
history and essential points of winch there is no analogy. 
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r. Wnstho Since, then, wo possess the undoubted text of Otlimun's recension, 

mi/. r . r ii ■.■IH..I ■ . hi ■ i.. i ■■ j ■ 1 1 ■ ■ : ■,. LCi.licr n-xt wasiui honest re-produc- 

!.■ .■ mm Aim Hri..:r'st-(]:1i"li. IV i ill tilt sinipli' rtvmmilumjiit of linim- 

.IUiWl? pijl-|:int vii)-i:itiu:IS. Tlmri: is thu l'ullrt' ;rloiiu<l f.jr !n>liuvir,j; that it 
was so. Noi'arlyor I nut mii-lliv I [limti.iiis tiiiniy Mi^pici'.m i .(' in, fair 
il'.'iitiii.L: upon Otlitniio." Tin: Sliiiilis, iinlfei], ' 1" later times, pretend 



* Weil, indeed, inipnjiii (WjriLi'niV In inc. I;.-. Vy oiyinjr [hut lie. com IB it tod 
(lie task not to the must Icuii-cd imii, hut to iim,e mu.i ilevutcd lo liiinself; 
C/ia!ir.i.v- IG'- I'"' be stems herein mi-taken; :ijr Wiickidi, as we ho™ 

ObcyibnKal Abdullah ibn 




arid [c!;ilI kii'j-vl .- I ji , iI.ii Ikl' the i nriii!i;i:c^ of Omar, Olluaau, Ali, und uutil 
he died in Muavia's reign." 

The only trudiih.ii which imputis (. Otliisiini miy i-Jrayn it one in the 
Malin'il (i. p. 52 IT), rel:-rc the Caliph. '>c ; ne; :i-l; , - ,, l why hi; littd joined Suras 
viii. and ix. without iv.t,'|-[".^ijju r tin: :i-:i;d i'"rmi:lil , " In f !io name i'I" Cod, 
St," Is said lo liave mifivcivil tli.it "the I* n ^ .1 1 n-t , when diet.ilirii; 11 pas-agi', 
used to ilirwt the scriho to write it in the Suru rebitin;; to such nnii such n 
::al.jcct; that Mnh.jiiiet dice, be' ire. . \|.l:iii :i.L- rl.,: i"i"'riuii Sum i:;. which 
was the last icvealedi and that, ai it resembled in subject Sura viii, he 
(Otlh-.ic.li) ] 1,1.1 join C.1 th,:,nh..;tclherv,kli..iil tk-.- iiih.n^iiiiisiformum." Hero 



Abu Eaeraud thntnrothraln, is that tli 
up everything, su that no portion should 
prevent any discrepancy in the copies." 
attained without aminjpiip; the Suras inti 
that Abu Boer did so arrange, than. 



be lost; the object of [he latter, to 
'flic funncr ohici't :i\>t/U huye been 
i a volume. Still, lindini! to tiiink 
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and his followers — not to mention the w!n>li> lmrly of the Mussul- 
mans who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God— -would 
have pi-i-iiiittijri such a proceeding. 

In support of this position, the f> Jit •win;; arguments may he bu«! fr. r 
adduced. First. — When Otlunan's edition was prepared, do open IsuMwaa. 
breach had yet taken place between the Omcyads and the Alyites. 
The unity of Islam was still complete and unthreatened. All's 
pretensions were undeveloped. No sufficient object can, there- 
fore, be assigned for the perpetration by Otfun&n of an offence 
which Moslems even then regarded as one of the blackest dye. 



from the book of God? Third. — Ai if..: mm; uf the tit cusioir, 
there were still multitude? ulive who hail the Coran, as originally 
delivered, by heart ; and of the supposed passages favouring Ah— 
had any ever existed — there would have been numerous tran- 
scripts in the hands of his family a:id followers. Both of these 
sources must have proved an effectual check upon any attempt at 
suppression * Fourth. — The party of Alt shortly after assumed 



those who did not bum all the old manuscripts. Gesdi dir Chalifai, i. p. 
169. note. Biitw 5 fimlLH m u:iyn ! .[vJi.'f;<.i-:i:.y« i K-!, s ,v l Tity,oriadccdpf» n y 
irii]i]]-ir.iri:i] K,[i.»..'.liii^ :[ | nil. Tli.- n.'iv <..! i< ami r rkvtract ion of former 
Copies (thoagh Eub.-O [1'Iti'Iv I'.:im::i^ :1 ll'I.vOi::lh; Mtiuil a;;.nri;: Utli- 

roan.) do not apixim' to laivc e*,:iti<l :lI tlin tiim; nay .ai'jirise or opposition. 

The opposition and imprisonment of Abdullah ibn Masild originated in 
his discontent and jealousy. ThathisCoraaivas burnt for its supposed errors 
(Chalij. i. p, 169.) U no: sii[.pnrtcd by any arwrt traditions it was probably 
burnt with all tho others, on the new edition being promulgated. Tbo 
following is nil that Watkidi has npon it, A tradition rans thus:— "Ab- 
dullah ibn Maiiid addressed ™ when the CO 
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an independent attitude, and lit! himself succeeded to the Caliphate. 
Is it possible that either Ali, or his party, when thus arrived at 
power, would hare tolerated a mutilated Coran — mutilated ex- 
pressly to destroy his claims ? Yet we find that they followed one 
and the same Coran with their opponents, and raised not even the 
shadow of an objection against it." The insurgents are indeed 



(the compilation or recension of) the Coran ; and referring to the verse in 
tlic Cotan reprobating robbery (of the booty, Jjli Sura, ill 162,) lie added, 
" And they have mado secret robbery in the Coran; and certainly if I were to 

ol Zeid. For, by the LordI I received seventy Saras from the mouth of 
the Prophet himself, nt a time when Zriil was bin a ciirly-heuded urchin 
playing with the children. Verily, if I knew any one more learned 
than myself in the book of the Lord, I would travel to him, were it never so 
dir." SMi a! WStHH, p. 169. These are Hie words evidently of a piqued 
and discontented man. Had there been any Nui.d.iriuri fir Ilia calumny, we 
should undoubtedly have heard of it from other quarters. 

* So far from objecting to Othman's revision, Ali multiplied copies of his 
version. Qnatreracrc, in the paper cited in a former note, among other 
MSS. supposed to have been written hy Ali, mentions one which was pre- 
served at Mesched Ali up to the fourteenth century, and which boro Ids 
signature. Some leaven of tlic Conn, said to have been copied by him, are 
now in the Lahore Tmha-Kh,ina : others in the same repository arc ascribed 
to the pen of his son, Tiosehi. Witliuut leaning nonsuch no certain evidence, 
it is abundantly siii!irie:i' iW tar ineueiciit \ki.t i-o;i:e; of Othman's Coran 
were notoriously waf and multiplied by Alfa purtiians, and have been s-o un- 
interruptedly up to tic present day. 

There is a curious tradition in ir.if.'-.'r.', io llie t'diuwitig effect :— "All 
delayed long to do homage t < . Al u H;i; r, kIl.i Iiiij .] -.-ji i i:- to meet Idm asked, 
Mrl thou ditptiasi J teiik mi; Ui« : i , h ,/ ckifff— • Nu), 1 replied Ali, 'Jut / 
hart smorn with an oath that I ehall not put on nty mantle, except for prayers, 
nidi have mUxled&e Omm.' And it is thought that he wrote it (chro- 
nologically) according to i:s revelation." llutitij et the Mine lime admitted 
tl;j-.[ Lini'i"!/ eve" l.:k'-i un\ ;liii:f_- a eollcetioi: ■ tan :i n.lit.jui: i; iSA 

—••Hiullhtit hook ruiritdut, n-rily tin. lint! h,*r, h.mwlcdoefor as (Serein." 
hVitili al H"aeir,'</i, p. K>sj. A >imiiar tradition appears to be referred to hy 
\Veil { CUiiif, i. ]'. li-'i. r,..'t) r Kc: tlic i.k-a is preposterous, and is simply an 
invention to exculpate Ali from the charge of having done homage to Abu 
Boer tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we should have 
had multitudes of traditions about it Besides, the notion, as already 
observed, is incompatible with his subsequent reception of Othman's version. 
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said to have made it one of (heir complaints against Othmin that 
lie had caused a new edition to be made of the Goran, and had 
committed all the old copies to the flames ; but these proceedings 
were objected to simply as unauthorized and sacrcligious. No hint 
was dropped of any alteration or omission. Such a supposition, 
palpably absurd at the time, is altogether an niter-thought of the 
modem Shias. 

We may then safely conclude that Othman's recension was, JJj*"" 
what it professed to be, a reproduction of Abu Bacr's edition, Abn Bakr » 
with a more perfect conformity to the Mcccau dialect, and \ it I 
a more uniform arrangement of its parts,— but still a faithful JW^si? 
r i :i reduction. The most important question yet remains, viz., 
Whether Abu Bacr's edition teas an authentic and complete collection 
of Mahomet's revelations. The following considerations warrant 
the belief that it was authoinie. and, in the main, as complete as 

First. — We have no reason to doubt that Abu Bacr was a nuuu for 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the divine ttautniw. 
origin of the Coran. His faithful attachment to the Prophet's BaSSo^a 
person, conspicuous for the last twenty years of his life, and his SkrudtSa 
simple, consistent, and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to f^jf °*~ 
ad!:.it no .:lhi:i L ^jppesition. Firmly believing the revelations of 
his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, his natural 
object would be to sucyru :i pun: ;,u:l comply transcript of them, 
A similar argument applies with almost equal force to Omar and 
the other agents in the revision. The great mass of Mussulmans 
were undoubtedly sincere, nay fanatical, in that belief. From 
the scribes themselves, employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little store of writing on stones 
or palm-leaves, all wmiM be. influenced liy ihe snine earnest desire 
to reproduce the very words which their Prophet had declared as 



Ali was moreover deeply versed in the Coran, and his memory (if tradition 
be trae) would amply havo sufficed to detect, if not to restore, any passage 
that had bean tampered 'villi. Ali -aid ut liini-./lf", " [hero is not a verso 
in the Coran, of which I do not know the matter, the parties to whom it 
refers, and the place and time of its n:vcWio.n, -.vlici'icv U eight or by day, 
whether in the plains or npon the mountains." Katib ol Wfakidi. . IGSj, 
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Lis message from the Lord. And a similar guarantee existed 
iu t!ic feelings of the people at largo, in whose soul no principle 
was more deeply rooted, than nn awful reverence for the supposed 
word of God. The Coran itself contains frequent denunciations 
against those who should presume to "fabricate anything in the 
name of the Lord," as well as conceal any part of that whicli he 
had revealed. Such an action, rcpicfjited ;:s the worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, ill the 
early ardour of tlieir faith and love, ever dared to contemplate.' 



■PT<fcCoran,Sviravi.a.2l. ^ ^^lil ^ J£ ^ } 

JjU 1 H\ 43\j\j _jl bj^.— Tho sainosentimenl, in 

The considerations above detailed seem sufficient to rebut the snpposition 
advanced by Dr. Weil (M^n.-and. p. 350,) that Abu Baer might have col- 
luded Willi Zedd, or some other of the Prophet's scribes, and made them pro- 
duce at pleasure setups mbLrti M:ili-.>:nei i mr (j.ivv iutlli, as portions of the 
Coran. The only passage broii;, lit roi-,.ai-d, us iavuuj-Liiij this view, is that 
rCL'.u-diu- the mortality u:' -Ma hunt-.-:, .laotcd (or, a: Wed hold;, tahritiitcd) 
by Abu Baer immediately hi'Ut liis death. The people were jLt llie time 
frantic with grief, am! lela-cd tij klicv-j ikiil Unit l'n.phet and their Ruler, 
whom a few hours hetoic Iliev bad seen in the nn&pie apparently ennvui- 
sscont, and upon whmn the; buny f«r trte(iur::l guidance end for spiritual 
direction, was reellydo.nl. They persuaded thcuiscbvs that lis was only in a 
swoon, and would soon again return tn r;ji:ncba-r,r--. as [rem some heavenly 
journey. It was [be- l1l:h when Aim ]ii.,Ts;>iii.,]od in tla.ir curs Mat limit's own 



of a certainty tliat Pdakmiict wii\ indeed dead."' Ki'ilib a! WUciidi, p, 15% 
ffiiSnW, p. 462. Tin- r.-irde civciioi-;ar.?f .ippo.i:- [lateral and readily expli- 
cate hy the highly edited f.vliiie;.-! anil wild -vicf i.fOiearalnl thusewlio were 
witbhim, Thnlnulitiuas.iretlui li^iuat cceisisKiil mill] IheCorun. Mahomet 
always contemplate i: dcalh ai av^i'loiL" him, and f |ii>l:.' i.l'ii a- sin'h. The tradi- 
tion of his having declared that the ohi.iee of belli in.rlds, (i.e. the option of 
death and transfer In jaiiidi~e, or nf ciaituiuaiicc in (bis world,) was oU'ertd 
bill, is a ticiion. i.'i a hieh!;,-" l-.:iic: : e\ii^^'j7a;ii'ii. \\"liut.evor e^iiCtalioiis 
of a miraculous uneven- lac am', re-smdtatiuii Maiiieiiet't sodden decease may 
have elicit ml, they were ccv:aii,ly war: anted neither by the Coran nor by any 
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Second. — The compilation 
Mahomet's death.' We hm 
bud the entire revolution (ex 



These formed an unbroken link, a living Stereotype, between the 
revdatiui. fri.^1: li'j^n .Ul.Iil-iii'.i'.: lijis, and the edition of it by 
Zeid. Time the people were not only sincere and fervent in their 
desire for a faithful copy of the Coraii ; they were also in posses- 
sion of ample means for realizing their wish, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume placed by Abu Bacr in 

TAiid.— A still greater security would bo obtained from the Th 
fragmentary transcripts, which existed in Mahomet's life-time, en 1 
and must have greatly multiplied before the Corau was tlirown ™ 
together. These were in the possession, probably, of all who™ 
could read. And as we know that the compilation of Abu Bacr 
came into immcdialo :md unquiet ioned use, it is reasonable to 
conclude that it embi-aeed and corn'spi'iiiled with every extant 
fragment; and tlmrefirc, by eiumuou nasi::, superseded them 
all. Wc hear of no fragments intentionally omitted by the com- 
pilers, nor of any that differed from the received edition. Had 
any such been discoverable, they would undoubtedly have been 
preserved and notici'l in tk". : ;e ti-idi: imial ji'poiitovit.'s whieh 
treasured up the iiiiiiiit>.-^t and nn.^! [ livial and sayings attri- 
buted to the Prophet. 

Fourth. — The contents and the arinnijcrt'erit of the Coran n 
speak forcibly for 5U authenticity. All the fragments that could w 



II'. tTs -i; i.vi. ■■ a, J.;n; Emkitmg, p. 41 

Cttulijin, vol L pp. 4 & IS. 

' The oattlo of Ycmima, as before mentioned, oc< 
after Mahomet's Jearli. Aim Ihffi caliphate lasted little 1 
years and two montlis. The « 
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possibly be obtained have evidently, with the moat artless simpli 
city, been joined together. The patchwork bears no marks of a 
designing genius oi- r-t-i ! Id i:i lt li:md. It clearly testifies to the 
fuilh and revcrenci' of tin; compilers, and proves tliat they dared 
nut do more than simply collect the sacred fragments and place 
them in juxta-position. Hence the interminable repetitions; the 
palling reiteration of the same ideas, the same truths, the some 
doctrines; lieoce the scripture stories and Arab legends, told over 
and over again with little verbal variation ; hence the pi 

passages. Again, the confessions of Mahomet, and his 
which it was sometimes expedient to represent as havi 
noticed by the Deity, are all with evident faithfulness ei 
tie Coram Not less undisguised are the frequent verses wliich 
arc contradicted or abrogated by later revelations.* The editor 
plainly contented liiins.'l]' wiili simply bringing together, and 
copying out in a continuous form with scrupulous accuracy, the 
fragmentary materials within lib reach. Me neither ventured to 
select from repeated versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single letter to dove-tdl 

soften discreditable appearances. Thus we possess every internal 
guarantee of confidence, 
n But it may be objected, — If the text of Abu Bacr's Coran was 
> pur>: ar.a universally received, how came it to be so soon corrupted ; 
— and to require, in consequence of its variations, an extensive 
recension ? The traditions do not afford us sufficient light to 
determine decisively the cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the older fragmentary 
■ transcripts, which remained in the possession of the people; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects of Arabia, and the 
different modes of pronunciation and orthography; or they may 



* Though the convenient doctrine of abrogation is 
Ci.v.;rj r 'cl [ho Mussulmans endeavour u far as possible 
lictions. Still they are obliged too ' 
or than 225 verses cancelled by later 
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While, however, it is maintained Iliat wo nmv have the Goran 
as it was left by Mahomet, there is no iToimd for asserting that 
1 passages, mice givo-n 1'iirth as in-pi ied. may mil at. some subsequent 
■ period have been changed or withdrawn by the Prophet himself. 
On the contrary, repeated examples of such withdrawal arc 

Omar praised Olii'y iim Kab, and sniil ilial lie was the most 
perfect repeater of the Curan. " Wc, indeed," he added, " are in 
the liabit of omitting some portions included by Obey in liis 
recitation. For Obey is wont to affirm, — "I heard the Prophet 
saying so, and I 'unit no! re sinyt-- attatd in the Coran by the 
Prophet:' whereas the faet is Ihat purls of the booh were revealed 
in the absence of Obey,'' (which cancel or alter gome of the verses 
v.hieh lie repeats.)* 

Again, — Ibn Abbas suited Ihat he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn Ma.-nd; — "for .Mahomet used to have the Coran 
repeated to him (by Gabriel) (i:nn; every lirtTiiiiz'in; and in the 
year of his death it wiif twice repealed, and Abdallah was present 

The Coran itself recognizes the withdrawal of certain passages, 
after they had been given forth as a part of the ltevelation ; — 
"Whatever verses we cancel, or cause thee to forget, we give thee 
bettor in their stead, or the like thereof."} 

Any passages v.hieli .Mahomet, tli;i-; iindino; lo be inconvenient, 
or otherwise inexpedient for publication, altered or withdraw from 
the original tratitcripLs before fiey iven: into circulation, will, of 
course, not be found in our present Coran. But this does not in 
any measure affect the value of the Coran as an exponent of 
Mahomet's opinions, or rather of the opinions he finally professed 
to hold; since what we now hare, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is still his o<i>n.<j 

~* K.itibal WAcl-idi, p. Ifi.B. t ™M> i>- 1B3 S- t s " ra n - 10 °- 

§ The follo»-k(r uri'J U-Yk-.u:, (be i.niv in-iliiilciisof vvi'lnlraiial or omission 
referred tu in the tnulilions:— 
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It is, moreover, cot impossible tbat verses which hud been Hamad 
allowed lo fall into abeyance and become ohsiilelc, or the iMp- ; ~,.j."„r 
pression of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were [SS^i 
jr j-rl Li. out by the blind zeal of his followers and, with pions 



First.— TJponthefliUir>l;!tT'.if IIicmji-ltjIv Mh-Liil-- :it ISli- Milium, Maiilimct 
:tcndcd lo linro received a message from them thronrih the I>city, which 
given by dilTercut rniditiomsts <ivitli slight variations) as follows:— 
lis L*J_j, j ^iji \mj IajJ! l;l lie LLyJ IjiL'— "Con- 
I to our people this intelligence regarding »>, that we have met our Lord, 



That supposed by Weil, vii., that the mc.«ngt 
and not like the rest of the Coran, from God 
because in other places also tlic formula of th 
supplied. Here Iho insertion of some such eit]i 

I'.'iLui-i' flu: i.sissjge to die Mahometan rale of CO 



That this ec 
tho Coran, 



TAird. — A tmlltirm is i|iu,!.:d liy Miir.n'i'i (ii. p. -12), In 
verse nhout a valley of goltl has hecn omitted from Sura s. 
authority seems doubtful. 
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veneration for everything believed to be tbo word of God, entered 
in Zeid's collection. On the other hand, many early passages of 
ephemeral interest may, without any design on the part of 
Mahomet, nave entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; and no 
trace being lei'l, tb'y ions', im-i'Fsrii-ily Inn: lienn omitted from the 
compilation. But both of tliese mv hyjuiiWiicitl positions, unsup- 
ported by actual evidence or tradition. * 

£.wK!k' thaTthe editions both of Abu Baer and of Othtnln' were", not only 
S&Jn faithful, but complete as far as the materials went; and that what- 
ever omissions there may have been, tbey were not on tlia part of 
tbe compilers intentional. The real drawback to the inestimable 



Fourth.— I have already noticed tlio talc [>y Abdullah ibn Masud, of b s 
discovering that a ma lmti ilisi]:[:i:nivi! during [1st. nijjhi from his leaves, it 
liaving been cancelled from heaven. Vide above, p. iv. 

There is a fifth piu-n;^ ivjmiiii,!.- tin: -. ■.liii "!-- el' Mecca, which Mahomet 
is said to have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Ctiran, 

himself. K&lib al Wadddi, p. S9; rn.WMi.14i); Axrf As Dr. Spraytr, 
p. 128; Atiatic Journal, No. xii. Sea also below in Chapter v. But 
according to Moslem ideas, these word! never formed an actual portion of 

Tbe Mahometans divide the abrogated passages into three classes: 
I. Where the wriUmi i- r^nvil'.l .iril l^ni'ivti:, iii:- 1 1. 1' purport or command 
remains, as in the first and second instances given above. II. Where the 
■ r.'. i- cancelled, bnt the writing or passage itself remains, as in the ab- 
rogated verses regarding Jerusalem being the Kiblah, tec. III. Where the 

([noted in this note. Sea Maracci, ii. p. 42. 

•The possibility of unintentional omissions from the Coran before ite 
fragments were culli'.-iml into ei:e v^himi', k admiui-d in the very reason 
uracil W Oimir fo: i! - t:o^l::,'tion; riM.t.i, if llioi n w:i.h finlficr .^liin^iitLr 
T:ini'ii2 tlenc wli.i li-.j it liy hciin. r/,T' i.v/-~h might be hit f'om Ii,c Cwuii, 
Mitf.r'it, i. !>25. There is itlsu :i ti:|.li:i< n lii iii 7..'!il liim^elf that the last 
verso of Sura is. (or, as others say, a section of Sum xxiii.) was found 
with Kbuicima, after all the rest of the Coran liod been collected. The tra- 
dition, however, is suspicions. It seems improbable that any portion of 
either of those Suras should have Ikm'ii mi [inpei fct-ilv preserved, seeing that 
bo[h are Medina ones, and the former, (Sura he.) the i-er^ /u.il rcvc.llcd. 
I'ui'il.hj the recov>»e<l ver.u had 1k!i::i revealed so latoly, that sufficient time 
bad not elapsed for copies to get abroad. 
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ing and force of a passage, no infallible: dependence can be placed 
upon the adjacent sentences as being the true context. But 
bating this serious defect, we may upon the strongest presumption 
affirm that every verse in the Coran is the genuine and unaltered 
composition of Mahomet himself, and conclude with at least a 
close approximation to the verdict of Von Hammer — That we 
hoM the Coran to be as surely Mahomet's word, as the Mahometans 
hold it to be the word nf Ood * 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimated, imifln^ite 
The Coran becomes the ground-work and the test of all inquiries ufnmiihiria 
into the origin of Islam and the character of its founder. Here mrjl^kknct 
we have a store-house of Mahomed own words recorded during hr. . .... «„,.|. 

life, extending over the whole course of his public career, and icr. 
illustrating his religious views, his public acts, and his domestic 
character. By this standard of his own making we may safely 
judge his life and actions, for it must represent either what he 
actually thought, or that which he desired to appear as thinking. 
And so true a mirror is tlie Coran of Mahomet's character, that 
the saying became proverbial among the early Moslems, 
J yill— His character is Vie Coran.f « Tell mc,"— was the curious 
iuquiry often put to Ayeslin, as well as to Mahomet's other 
widows, "tell me something about the Prophet's disposition. 1 ' — 

* ■ Der Koran ebon so sichcr fiir Mohummeds Wort, nls den Moslimen 
firr das Gotles gilt." Weil, thongh dissenting from this opinion, allows 
"tlial no impcTlnat iillLTHtinn., luUiliuci-, ,.r oiukiioin have been nisjle:" 
— "so glaubcn wir mull riiubt mi !.,-, k. i-l-iuk Viirihi.liTUiigcrj, ZnsBtw oder 
Auslassungcn," Mohammed, p. 353 i But Cnf. Prcf. p. xv. 

So Dr. Srirenger: "Though the Coran may not lie free from interpolations, 
yet there seems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity." Life vf 
Mohammed, p. G3. 

»cn on this ground, the Coran would still form the grand basis of 
Mahomet's biography. 

t Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 701. This tradition is repeated by the Katib al 
WSckidl from different authorities, many times, ana in llie same words. It 
would appear to Lave baconM pnnei'hnd, 
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" Tliou hast the CorQn," replied Aycsha, " art thou not an 
Arab, anil rcadcsl I in' A rahie tongue?''—-" Yea, verily." — " Then," 
answered she, "why latest thou the trouble to inquire of mo? 
Tor the Prophet's disposition is no other than the Coron." Of 
Mahomet's biography the Coran Indeed is the key-stone. 

Se'ciSmi Hn^ng gained (bis firm position, wo proceed to inquire into 
M«] m ti,e cte ^' 1, ' l ' t y aml authority of the other source of early Mabc- 

bi»°rj, metan history, viz., Tiuditjos. This must always form the chief 
material for the biography of the Prophet. It may be possible 
to establish from [he Conn the salient events of bis Me, but 
tradition alone enables us to determine their relative position, 
and to weave them together with the tissue of intermediate 
afiaira. 

iI:,.t;i<-.'.. Midjc-ffiLtaa iim iiiion consists of the sayings of the friends and 
follower!! ni' I he I'mphet, himiUa] down by a rr;il ill mi|);i,!M'(1 <:'::n : .n 
of narrators to the ]ierio;l w)u:u tlirv were ivi'lested, recorded, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 
The luiwt« nf After the death of .Mahomet, the main employment of bis 
M.iiicin; followers was arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and the formal 
tnwiti uf round of religions observances, filled up the interstices of active 
"' life, but afforded scanty exercise for the higher faculties of 
the mind. The tedium of long and irksome marches, and the 
lazy intervals from one campaign to another, fell listlessly upon 
nsimple and semi-barbarous race. These intervals were occupied, 
and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling up the past in 
familiar conversation or more formal discourse. On what topic, 
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on the 
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« Thus the converse of Mahomet's followers would bo much 
■ about him. The majesty of his character gained greatness by 
j contemplation; and, as time r-.iiuiveil liim further and farther from 
them, the lineaments of the mysterious mortal who was wont to 
hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of heaven, rose in 
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have upon the minds and lie narratives of the As-htili or ■■ ( mi m i 

PANiONs"' of Maliomrt, — more i'-pecially (if Lh.-r-.- who were V'>i ill:! ii.ji.'IV 

when ho died. And then another race sprang up who had never seen SS5n!i"*™ 
the Prophet, who looked up to his contemporaries with n super- tJT^^ 

the ladings of a messenger from (he oilier world. " Is it possible, 
father of Abdallahl that thou hast been with Mahomet?' 1 was 
the question addressed bj n pious Moslem to liodzeifn, in the 
mosque of Kuftj "didst thou really see the Prophet, and wert 
thou on familiar terms with liimf"— "Son of my uncle! it is 
indeed as thou gayest." — "And how wert thou wont t" behave 
towards the Prophet?"—" Verily, we nstd to labour bud to please 
him."— "Well, by the Lord!'' exclaimed the ardent listener, " had 
1 been hut alive in his time, I would not have allowed him to put his 
blessed foot upon the earth, but would have borne him on my shoul- 
ders wherever he listed."* — l.lpon another rccasion, the youthful 
Obeida listened to a C ;i;iniuii who was t Uiiig before an assem- 
bly how the Prophet's head was shaved at the Pilgrimage, and the 
hair distributed amongst bis followers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the s peal; i-r p m e ee> k J, and he interrupted him with 
the impatient exclamation, — " Would that I had even a single one 
of those blessed hairs I E would cherish it for ever, and prize it 
beyond all the gold and silver in the world."f Such were the 
natural feelings of fond devotion with which flit; Prophet came to 
1'e ]-M.L-«ri.!ed by the lu! lowers of the " Companions.' 



•Hishimi,?, 295. 
tJBfffi a! It'aotirfi, p. 279. 
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Ttn> s~™i- As the tale of the Companions was thus taken up by their 
tmutui followers, distance began to invest it with an increnaing charm, 
iv:,: cnitury, while the products of a living faitli anil warm imagination were 
being fast debased by superstitious credulity. Tins second gene- 
ration are termed in :Ji.- l.i [;:;;].■[;::: of tin' rnlrintic lure of Arabia, 
TdUAo, or StJCCESSOiis. Here and there a Companion survived 
till near the end of the first century; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, they hail passed off tlie stage hefore the commencement of 
its last qiiarter. Their first ,Vwv.wn\!, who-.viirn in some measure 
also their contomp'nr.iiw , 1 1< hj ri ~; ; i.-i 1 in ilie latter half of the same 
century, though some of the oldest may have survived for a time 
iu the second.* 

Meanwhile a new cause was at wort, which gave to the tales of 
Mahomet's companions a fresh and an adventitious importance.. 
Tbamtatf The Arabs, a simple and UDBophisticatcd race, found in the 
iwempnV Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all their affairs, 
mi i '] ions, social, and political. But the aspect of Islam soonunder- 
ii iimmt went a mighty change. Scarcely was the Prophet dead when his 
email. followers issued forth from their Lanvn p.;!ib? uhi. uriiud will: rln> 
warrant of the Coran to impose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the earth. Within a century they had, as a first step to 
this universal subjugation, conquered overy land that intervened 
between thebanks of the O.-tus and the farthest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of their 



' Bpreagtr gtru the names of tlio companions of the Prophet who sur- 
vived the latest. Ho mention) tho last tux, who died between the years 
A.II. B6 and too. Aim ma these is tin; fanunu iniilitlonU, Anas ibn Malik. 
M^..t.-i„», /!, ].. G7, note 3. 

J.Ui; rlio-.' -.vIjo lived to thnt advanced period mnst either have heea very 
yiiuml; ..'Iuti rlii'y knew Mulii'inK, nr !i;:n- ].\ ilii- jinn' become decrepit and 

}nr,v la^nd ri'vuy. Iknee, f;ir practical purposes, we would lirmr ^ltutiiIIv 
the ago of the Companions to the first lialf or three-qnnrters of the seventh 
cenlnry. Thus, supposing a Companion to have reached his sixty-fifth yum 
in A.D. 6"5, he would have been enjy twonly-two years of nga nt tile 
Prophet's dentli, and hut twelve years of age at the time of ibe flijjlit. A 
possible margin of ten or twelve additional years may bo left for cases of 
great age and unusual strength of memory. 
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peoples under the standard of tin: Coran. This" vast empire differed 
widely indeed from the Arabia of Mahomet's time ; nod that which 
well sufficed for the patriarchal simplicity and limited social system 
of the early Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the hourly multi- 
plying wants of their descendants. Crowded cities, like Fostfit, 
KufTi, am 1 . DaiLLiLMaif, reached a:i el;ilior;>le ! . ,li i j.i ^ 1 1 ]. .:i of laws for 
the guidance of (heir courts of justice: new political relations 
demanded a system of m'.eriialicual c:jiuiy : Ike ejaculations of a 
people before whom literature was preparing to throw open her 
arena, and the controversies of eager factions upon nice points of 
Mahometan faith, were ijj] | .:;[ jciM. of [hi- narrow limits which con- 
fined them: — all called loudly fur the enlargement of the scanty and 
naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the development of its defec- 
tive coda of ethics. 

And yet it was the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the jjf""'^ Bl 

the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled; to it in his SK™" 
teaching he always referred ; from, it he professed to derive hi* 
opinions, and upon it to ground -his decisions. If he, the Messen- 
ger of the Lord, and the Founder of the faith, was thus bound by 
the Coran, mucli more were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes: 
New and unforeseen circumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran ceiiiuined no pmvishm. It no longer sufficed for 
il.-i original ohjee-,. How then wt'i-p iis deficiencies to be supplied? 

The difficulty was resolved by adopting the CusroM or "Scmnat" 'i-o J '' fi;i - 
of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, as a supplement glta] bjtlw 
to the Coran. The recitals regarding the life of the Prophet now m^auid 
acquired an unlooked-for value. He had never held himself la Kitema, 
hi: i:,f..Li:>le, cxei pi when directly inspired of God; but this new 
doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. Tradition was t&us 
invested with the force of law, and with some of the authority of 
inspiration. It was in great measure owing to the rise of this 
theory, that, during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous 
recitirlj of '.raeitiof. iar LU'. L :ii^pL-d the. d;ineu:;:u"E cf roaiky. 
The prerogative rnnv ihiinn-i; for Trndkioii -liinnlateii the growth 
of fabricated evidence, and led to the preservation of every kind 
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inrenii™ of story, spurious or real, touching the Prophet. Before the 
ti»Mnk< close of the century it had imparted an almost incredible impulse 
Umud to (lie search for traditions, and had in fact given birth to the 
SrBKtta! , now profession of Collectors. Men devoted their lives to the busi- 
ng, ncss. They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole MiihunicUm wi:r!d; Knijrlil mil ly per.-iioul inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography yet Ungcring among the 
I'.i.-inpaidons, llic Succi-if "!-■', :lit I thi-ir disci ™liuils ; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with which they used to 
edify their wondering and admiring auditors. 
?*™'* , of*' '^' 1C wor ' 1 ' l )nwfiv ^ r i 'u° elusi-ly affected the jiublic interests, 
j™v^ptii™i and the political aspect of the empire, to do left entirely to private 
and individual zeal. About a hundred years after Mahomet, the 
Caliph Omar II. issued circular orders fur tin- fnvriml colleetii .n of 
all extant traditions • The task thus begun continued to be 

century. Then, indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and 
they have been handed down to us both in the shape of Bio- 
graphies and of i/««<?™/ C <il!?<-ii„ j, s, which liciir upon every imagin- 
able point of MnhumetV charadi-r, mid detail ibe minutest inci- 
dents of his life. 

TWidmi^ It thus appoara that the traditions we now possess remained 
iin ;!<■ iicni- p. -i i :]-„! | y in an n m-H-m-deil forai for j i.i least, the greater part of a 
fifeurtnrj. century. It is not indeed denied thai some of Mahomet's sayings 
may possibly have been notisl down in writing ditime; his life- 
time, and from that source copied and propagated afterwards. 
We say possibly, for the evidence in favour of any such record is 
meagre, suspicion^ mill coturtidieti'ty. The leu" and uncertain 
statements of this nature may have owed their origin to the autho- 
rity which a habit of the kind would impart to the name of a 
Ceiiipanii-n. supposed to have practised it. All the original 
references which f have been able to trace bearing upon this 



• He committol tn Ali.L lieT Lbn l\[uti:miii];|..l the tiifk nf eotiiiiilinj; nil 
ll.c traditions he could meet with. This traditional died A.U. 120, aged 84. 
.S f "- - L '/c's M^ftamwcd, p. 67. 
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question have been thrown tu^r<-lij*-r- in the suliioiue'd note* It is 
li:in]:_v possible ( 1 j a t. , if [In: cui'imti hn.l pivv.'iilul of writing down 
Mahomet's sayings during bia life, H-e should not We had fre- 
quent intimation of the fact, with notices of the writers, and 
special references to tin; nature, content:., ant] peculiar authority of 



•From certain early traditions il may tie concluded that it was nut 
cos/Binary, before the time of the Caliph Omar ir (A. It. 100), to retTnce to 
vvriungthe current traditions. "Omar n, son of AM *J Aziz, wrote to Abu 
Bucribn Muhammad thus;— 'Look out (at Medina), fur whatever traditions 
there are of Haltmnel, <>r of the l.y-e'Miu f«»aal. fijr any traditions of 
Aroarah daughter of Abd al llaliman.and commit them to willing, for verily 
I fear the obliteration ( f ;;:i'nvLf:lj L . .; : r;i ■ Li ) L-oii J and the departure (death) of 
the people possessing it." Kiiii'< al t\',]ehidi, p, ITS. 

Again— « Srdih ihn KeRin relatv.l us fulluivs;— Zohri (died A.I7. 124) 
and I joined each other and sou-lit after inr-wSc.i-r (traditions)! and wo 
spake unc to another mying— 'Let u. write Jmvii t!n: Sunna/'— (traditions 
regarding Mahomet ;) so we rcvorded ihe. i indicium which came down from 
the Prophet. Then said Zohri— 'Let us now record that also which doth 
i i i/.li.lI:: ii-.in tin 1 C'j: i:; 1.1 1. i'.in : ' 1 tin Fi;;!i'.r r !ur it ten is Sannat,' 1 
replied, 'it is not Suauir:' unil i recorded none of it. So lie wrote (the 
latter,) bat I did not; and thus he obtained his object, but I lost the oppor- 
tunity ul" o'> tain inf.- tliii knowkdei-." Ibid, p. 178). 

And again, the secretary of W:k'kidi rehiti. Ihe following apeccb by 
Zohri;— " I used to tie groullv avernr iouTitingdi.wri kii(.wli-i1i:c (triidilioiis) 
until llicsc rolcrs (Hie CidnJift tic.) form] me to do so. Then I faw it (to 
bo right) that none of ttie Moslem! should be hindered from it" (f.s. from 

^Jl 'V id* Ufcjfl fU\ fc^UJ tjj Ui Jli 

^JjLAl ^ As-! 2 yj! Ibidem. 

This important Erudition secm-M lie ileei-ivc ii^,iii)-i the previous practice, 
at any rale as a general line, nf ros.irdiiiir traditions. The other authorities 
I havo mot with ou tho point are very weak. They arc as follows :— 

Marvin (when Goccrmir of Me, linn, in Mn,i»i:i'. n'iifn) secreted scribes 
behind a curtain; then he tailed ?«:id ibu Tk'diii, (one of Mahomet's Corn- 
meanwhile writing his answers down. But Zcid turning round saw thorn 
writing and called ont, •• Treachery, Marwau I My words are those of my 

Again; — Abdullah ibn Amr asksd permission of Mahomet, to take down 
in writing what be heard front him, and Mahomet gave him permission. So 
he wrote it down, and he used to call that book Al Sadica ("The True") 
Mnjahid (born A.l!. 11, died A.H. 1U0) says ho saw a book Abdullah 
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their records. But no suoli riftoonoi's ur iruototiotis arc anywhere 
to be found. It cnuior be o':.jn kd thai the Arabs trusted bo im- 
plicitly to tlieir memory that 1 kty ivjrjtnk-ri i-ral In lie as authuri- 



had, and lio askod Mm regarding ii, and ho replied, -'Tfiis is Ai SSdica; 

Again: — " Omar (the successor of Alia Boer) intended to write down the 
Bunnat, and prayed to tin: Lonl rn/iirilinjr it fur :i timniSi: when at lust he 
was ready to commence the mirk, lie dc.i.-tc.], saving— ■ I remember a people 
who recorded a writing similar rhu-ic: m I* . F an :1 :h. i: lollowci! alter il, kaviui; 
the Book of the Lord.' " /tit p. SSSj, 

Dr. Sprcnger ha= carciuliy e^liixlcd =iviTj! tra-.Lii ions, ]>otb, for and against 
the opinion thai Mali 1111 wivinu's ntit rccnr.li-.] .luring ni.< life-liine. At 
p. 67 of liis Life 11/ ilakanmnl. nous 1 ami 2, Mill las f.iuad a few traditions 
in which the iiljove-iiii i"i.,tieil Alnl.ilLli. -i:id otic ur iivh others, arc said to 
have written down such memoranda. Oa the other hand, at p. 64, note 1, 
arc transcribed three or four tradition- [o rli.: dfwt that Mahomet jWwdhis 
follower} to record any nf his- wiyiiijrs, and sirippcil them when they had 
begun to do so, "lest they should fall into the confusion of the Jews and the 
Christians." Both ftl" el" traditions sMm to In- equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the test I '.could icjecLtii.tli a, unl rust worthy. See also some 
traditions in Dr. Sprcn^cr'i note on 7,<,hti; Asiatic Journal for 1851, p. t]9G. 

The phrase or Li.',*:- "sueh o one informed me"— the 



Ja«Tnal, No. ccxii, p. 1090. Talari c.i.lioiliv imrooW traditions, with 
this formula, from 3l.n h.V.i.c and Wa.ki.li; am! on turning to lhc*j authors, 
we find the same matler word for word, as quoted by Talmri. The lair 

than Ibn Ishic; and 'vc -:;.,11 ■ :c..i.Lut otL'V tor b.'hn iej: tfiat it H it.- to in 

After the above was in type, I have heeii favoured by Dr. Sprenger with 
his Srcond Noficc on A. son A>ti»'. II ml-iili, in [be Ctd. As. Journal for 
1SS6. The subject o; III: cni lii. : i l.iofi:i]>!ier„ of Mahomet, and their autho- 
rities, is there discussed uitlt liir u.'ual Uainimir ami research. He estab- 
lishes il as at least hijthly probable I hat flriva (born A.1I. an, dial 94) wrote 
a liii^:rii[.liy of tlic I'tophd \ '■ l. at uiiloitimalcl.' tl.i: urciudrcc tlmt it was 
iL.il ].ro]:cr to have any other book than the Coran intlnced iiiiu t.ien'.icc. all 
Ids traditions." No farther light is thrown on the recording of events, or 
traditions, contemporaneously with Midioiitel.or shortly idler hie death ; nnd 
that is the point on which -lie ari;iimciil in the text tnnn. 



tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take nn now of 
the latter; for we see that Omar was afraid lest even the Coran, 
believed by him to be divine and itself the subject of heavenly 
oare, should become defective ii' left to the memory of mau. Just 
as little weight, on the other hand, should ho allowed to the tradi- 
tion that Mahomet prohtiited his followers from noting down his 
words; though it is not easy to sec how that tradition could have 
gained currency at all, had it been tin; rvjriilar mid constant prac- 
ticu of any persons to record his sayings. The truth appears to be 
that there was in reality no such practice; and that the story of 
the prohibition, Liiu-j^h -[mriims, unlmdii's lliu nfU : r-th<»njhl of 
serious Mahometans as to what Mali'ioni ir—ild have said, had ho 
foreseen the loose and fabriontiil stories, that sprang u]i, and the 
real danger lib people would fall into of allowing Tradition to 
supersede the Coram. The evils of Tradition were, in truth, as 

Mahomet's death. ^ 

But even were we to admit all that has been advanced, it would Even it 
prove no more than tliat some of the Companions used to keep maocnirii 
mcmtirawla at [he Prop! let', sayiiiL's. Nmv, unless it be possible rou»n«V n 
to conneet such memoranda with extant Tradition, the concession non"rfth«n 
would be useless. Hut it is not, as far as I know, demon.-t'iilili' of I','", ''J 
any single tradition or class of traditions now in existence, that SStoSTnow 
they were copied from such memoranda, or have been derived in 
any way from them. To prove, therefore, that joins traditions 
wi re at first l-eeurdtd, will mr. hehi us in a kiujivltduc of whether 
any of these still exist, or to a discrimination of them from 
others resting on a purely oral basis. The very most that could 
be urged from the premises is, that our present collections may 
contain some tradition., ^miiilrd upim a rreoided original, and 
handed down in writing; but we are unable to single out any 
individual tradition and make such affirmation regarding it. The 

uncertain ground, aud the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal evidence of probability) attaches equally to the 
whole. We cannot with confidence, or even with the least siiow 
of likelihood, affirm of any tradition that it was recorded till 
nearly the end of the first century of the Hegira. 
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Mniioraccan We see, then, how entirely Tradition, as now possessed by 
UOm it Brtt US, rests its authority on the memory of those who handed i6 
KM? down ; and how dependent therefore it must have been upon their 
E3I C "iTWtoi convictions and their prejudices. For, in addition to the common 
frailty of human recollection which renders traditional evidence 

always distoit a narrative transmitted orally through many wit- 
nesses, there exist tliToiujhoiit .Mahometan Tradition abundant 
indications of actual fabrication; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and dangerous influence 
of a silently working bias, which insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Prophet treasured up in the 
memories of the believers. 
Nn'ti™" ^° ^° rm an a ^ e 1 llate conception of the value and defects of 
£«»™, Tradition, it is absolutely necessary that the nature and extent of 

iet«Brr. fore esaeniiai tnat the reader should possess an outline of the 
political aspect of the empire from the death of Mahomet to the 
period at which our written authorities commence. Sueli an 
outline I will now cnaeavour briefly to trace. 
^Bni"" Mahomet survived for ten years the era of his Htgira or emi- 
amaim. gration from Mecca to Medina. The caliphates of Abu Bakr and 
known. of Omar occupied '.in: i lihtuti ?iu- Jin- vi::ir.-, during which the 
new-born t!]]];il[t-, aoioml.il by l'io im<' 3- 1 1 J [ j l fjr pa-^on of el i !■>!'(.■ irg 
an universal submission to Kum, was still unbroken by division. 
The distorting medium of Faction had not yet interposed betwixt 
us and Mahomet. The chief lemlrooy to I": dreaded in the Tradi- 
tion transmitted through this period, or originating in it, is one 
which was then perhaps even stronger and more busy than iu the 
approaching days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the 
character of Mahomet, nnd to endow it with superhuman attributes. 
The weak and vacillating reign of OthmSn nourished or gavo 

' "" mrth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali and his party, who, 

ruiimring Hit by the munler of iln; :jjrc rl [n i-cf, rained a fatal rent in the unity 
othmsn -.- of the empire, and left it a prey to the contending factions of the 
rmiuriMe. new competitors for the caliphate. The immediate effect of this 
disunion was not unfavourable to the historical value of Tri'dilion . 
For although each party would he tempted to colour their recol- 
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lections by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as yet 
there were alive on cither side eye-witnesses of the Prophet's 
actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might be 
liable to dispute, and eager to denounce and eipose every false 
statement of their opponents.* 

The caliphate of Ali, after a I ruul.l.'.l mid d«idi(iid exi-li-nra; of «.ft. as-io. 
four-and-a-half years, was temniiai.d by assassination, and the «!£ aMhlT 
opposing faction of the Ommi-yads then gained tmdiap it I j 1 
supremacy. During the protracted sovereignty of this E 
that is far nearly one hundred years, the influence of the ruling 53™!"*" 
power directly opposed the superstition? dogmas of (he adherents 
of Mahomet's umi-i; inmiMiiuie. family. The authority of a line 
which derived its descent from Abu Soii'm, loru.' iliu p-rand oppo- 
nent of the Prophet, may oaiurally have softened the asperity 
of Tradition regarding the conduct of their progenitor, while it 
aided with perhaps the loudest note in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in favour of the uncle or the descendants 
of the Founder of Islam; and who, for that end, invested them with 
virtues, and attributed to them acti, us, which never had existence. 
Such in the process of time were the motives, and such was the 
practice, of the partizans of the houses of Ali and Abbas, the son- 
in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the early part, however, of 
the Ommeyad sueti^ahm, the*, insidious tendencies had but little 
room for play. The fiction of divine right, even had it been 

* The following tnulitimi .ecnis In il]n P lr,ilc this position:— 
Othmin (when Caliph) commanded, saying:— " It is not permitted to any 
ono to relate n tradition as from tho Pn ij.fnT. nliicli hp hatji not already 
heard in the tinio of Aim Bsicr or Omar. And verily nothing hinders me 
from repeating traditions of the Prophet's sayings, (■Ithoagh 1 ' .m' iii.> c 

tlmt I hue heard him say. Whoever shall rrpeal of ms that which I hate not 
said, his rtsling-plare shall be in IlelL" Kitib al WSrkidi, p. 1 GSJ. 

This tradition, if well founded, gives pretty clear intimation tbat even 
before Oilman's nninln. lain-enicd irmliiinris were propagated by his oppo- 
nents to shako \r.\- :a\:\i.y'r.; , jnd llnil die uin'iin in iilcu C:tii[ili einlniivoiiMd to 
check the practice, by forbidding the repetition of any fresh recitals which 
had not already heen made known in the caliphates of bis two predecessors. 
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thought of, contradicted too directly the knowledge and convic- 
tions of the early Moslems to have mot with any support. The 
unqualified opposition of a largo section of Mahomet's most inti- 
mate friends to Ali himself shows Imw ] all Z,; ground lliece then 
was for regarding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven. The 
Khilrijiliis, ur seelarh.ns of the theueralie principle and the 
extreme opponents of ihe Onmieyads, went the length of con- 
demning and rcjet'tinir Ali iiir the. ^cauilalous crime of parleying 
with Mu:'.via* runt submiting his claims to arbitration. It is 
hence evident tha' ibe e>:t:;.vj^ j::! Lttud-.e.; of tin: Aiviuiii and 
Abhassidcs were not entertained, it even dreamt of, in the early 
part of the Ommeyad caliphate. 

Th " j^Pj, During this century the main fabric of Tradition grew up, and 
:i. i-r assu [tii'il [ it ■ i [ i : ;il Li-i i [ shajie. Tuwunls its ch.-ii, ihe extant tradi- 

■i]i;.iL:iTi'j. tioris bewail tu be svsii;iiiiilii;:i]ly uni^lii our, and publicly put 
upon record. 'Ihe type tln -i mo^hied c.ntl.i bi;t n 1 : i i » ; t r i E. n ■-■ ■ 1 . 
in its chief featured at least, ever after. Subsequent sectaries 
might strive to re-ea.-.-t it; their e lib rts could secure but a very 
partial success, because the only standard they possessed was 
farmed under the inilimnee of the Oiumeyad princes. In the tra- 
ditional impress of this period, ahlMnirh ihe features of Mahomet 
himself were magnified into majestic and supernatural dimen- 
sions yet the character of his friends and followers, and the general 
events uf early Islam, were uml lubto lly preserved with tolerable 
accuracy, and thus a broad basis of historical truth has been 

Airiiouid But in the latter part of Ihe peiind now before us, an under- 
f«rM« 1 uii- current of great volume and intf-nsity commenced to How. The 
i'i,"m \h ' : '" adherents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field and in ail their 
OmiM^d rebellious attempts to dethrone the Ommeyads, were driven to 
other expedients; and the key-stone of their new maehi actinia 
was t!ie divine right of the family of the Prophet to both temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established secret associations, and sent 
forth emissaries in every direction, to decry the Ommeyads as 
godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite pretender of the 
day. These claims were ever and anon strengthened by the 
* Tlie flrel of tlie Ommeyad line. 
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fruitless civil wars, until another party leagued themselves in 
tin- s'.viil'l'Ii*. These were the Abhii-sides, who desired to raise 
to the throne some descendant of the Prophet's uncle, Abbas. 
They combined with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the 
present dynasty, which, though sprung from the Corcish, was 
but distantly related to JIahomet. By their united endeavours 
they at length succeeded iu sn]r[ihr!ini; ihe ( iiumeyads ; when the 
Alyites found them^dves on r[ -. ;-eaehed. anil an Ablwside Caliph 
was raised to the throne. 

It is not difficult to perceive how much Tradition must have HMtottut 

been affected by these unwearied c inspirators. Perverted tiw hi i ■ ; 

was, in fact, the chief instrument employed to accomplish their Ki™. 
ends. By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers of the 
Ommeyads, and exalted the progenitors of the Abbassidos. By 
it they were enabled almost to deify Ali, and to assort their prin- 
ciple that the right of empire vested solely in the near relatives of 
the Prophet, and in then descendants. Tor these ends no device 
was spared. The Coran was misinterpreted, and tradition falsely 
colored, distorted, and fabricated. Their operations were con- 
cealed; studiously avoiding the eye of any one likely to oppose 
them, they canvassed in the dark Thus they were safe from 

la the 136th year of the Hegira, the Abblssides were installed 

hitherto nourished only in the distant satrapies of Persia or, when A '"*' 
it ventured near the throne, lurked in the purlieus of crowded 
cities, now stalked forth with the prestige of sovereignty. The 
0:ii[ai'\;idi, n-L-ankd as the mortal foes of (he new dynasty, were 
persecuted evui to extirpation, and their nann s and descent over- 
whelmed with obloquy .• 



• WeiTi GmcA. «fcr CWi/ch, vol. ii. p. 7. 
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Ewo^*™ 11 wna under t!le uu3 P ice8 of the two nr8t of tIlc Abbassidcs that 
E?Sw7 tlle earlieBt biography of which we liave any remains was com- 
<ih««iriint posed, that, namely, of Ins Ishac. It is cause for little wonder, 
jhiniBu- then, tliat he follows in the steps of hie patrons; and that, while 
comjuisd. laudln;; Lieir jii]t:fs:i>i-K ( lit; seihs ii- .'tijniiilm-i the Oiiittievadsjaud 
to denounce as miserennts rlmse of their tin e dithers who acted a 
prominent part in the first scenes of Islamite history. 
Tt'S'i'iteie-*' Tl10 111111 C:d 'l l1 ' fronl "" 9 I™"™ 1 Bus tha famous AI Marnfin, 
me or Al ph " w ' 10 ' durin B ""is 0 of twenty years, countenanced with aprincely 
Wana, support the pursuits of literature. lie affected a combination with 
the followers of Ali,* and adopted with enthusiasm the peculiar 
teaching of the Motuzelites ; — a seel whom the learned Weil 
applauds as the Jtatidnalati of Islam. But. however freely (his 
Caliph may have derided the doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, 
and in opposition to orthodox believers asserted the freedom of 
the human will, he was not a whit less bigoted or intolerant than 
his predecessors. He not only declared Ali to be the noblest of 
mortals, and MuMvin [he lue-i-fl, tin! In; denounced the most severe 
punishment against nuy one wlo should venture to speak evil of 
the one, or attribute good to the other, f He made strenuous 
efTorts to impose his theological views upon all. He went so far as 
to. establish even n ?pea--i of i : n : -.lisition, and visited with penal- 
ties those who dared to differ ftnm him.} I T iili:ippiry for us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the tradition:! I writers, and the 
*utlut» period ot which (with the exception of that of Ibn Ishac) the 
i. ii ,i ;<„. I'unicst i;.itii)il liir.jriuphi.'s ei' Mii.li 'met were composed. It was 
uoen^ield under Al MAmun that WaCKidi, Ins HisiiSm, and Madaini, lived 
ivnrEiH™ and wrote. Justly, indeed, may Dr. Weil sorrow over this as a 
nmSdb- coincidence fraught with evil to the interests of historical truth, 
(iiimoa tiicn „ U p oc jnyj ], Ci ■< fls a great misfortune, that tlie 

* When the Abbtaidttt reached ihc throne, they cast aside the Alyido plat- 
form from which they had made the fortunate aseem. They were then 
obliged in self [Icfenee t.i rrusli wilt: mi ir.nt hirail every lining of tlie Aljites 
who fouad to their eosl tliat, after all their wiles onii machination h, Ihej hud 
at last become the uiiconseions tools for reiting to power a parry with whom 
they hail in realiiy «< Utile M tow-feeling as with the Ommeyadn. They 
deserved their fato. 

f Gmh. Chalift*, vol ii. p, 253. 1 Ibid. p. 265. 



very three oldest Arabic histories, winch are nearly the only 
sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were written 
under the Government of Mini (In. At a period when every 
word in favour of Mm'nia i.-i idcri il tin; spi-ater liable to death, 
and when all were declared outlaws who would not acknow- 
ledge Ali to be the most di«!l:>:;ii>]jnl uf mankind,' it was not 
possible to compose, with even the smallest degree of impar- 
tially,!! history of (hi: Cot!in:ini.>i]$ of Mahomet aud of his Succea- 
sors; because, as we ham before seen, the personal interests of 
Ali and his descendants, and their pretensions to the Caliphate, 
are connected in the closest manner with the most important 
political events of tho first two centuries."* 

But he.-i'.ifs tin? biographers of Mahomet and the historians of Tiie ponerai 
early Islam, the f'uiYr .;/ j.;«,rii' ti-mii'. !<,i,, wli" likoi\ iw flourished tndiiion 
at this ijurkid, eame within the circle of Abbusside influence, and i'i'iiuj-.":!!- 
somo of them under the direct persuasion of Al Marnftn. Thia 
class of men, as shown abovo, travelled over Die whole empire, 
and searched affa-r every kh.J of tindhuiii which bore tho slightest 
relation to their Prophet. The mass of narrations gathered by 
this laborious process was sifted by a pseudo-critictd canon, 
founded on the general repute ol" the nana'.ors who formed the 
chain from Mahomet downwards; and the approved residuum 
was published under the authority of li.e Colleger's name. Such 
collections were moee pop^liir than ike. hi.i^miiliical or historical 
treatises. They formed, in fact, and. still form tho 
of the different theological schools of Islam ; and, havil 
universally and studied continuously from the per 

shape. Copies of them abound in all Moslem countri 



The six-standard Sunni collections mure compiled eselusively twoi*i™ 
under the AMiassidt; Caliph*, and the earliest uf them partly ^tnTS' 
during the reign of Al Mamim.t The fiinr canonical collections 
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of (lie Skim were p:r:i:tml s(j::n'w]ia( luli-r,* mid are incomparably 
less trustworthy than the furnioi-, bocausv thtir paramount object 
is to build up tin' diviut Imuniai nr li^auship of Ali and his 
descendants. 

i mn- That the Collectors of Tradition rendered an important service 
wt"" to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter .of the Mo.-u-m 
empire, and doily pother: ill' volume from innumerable tributaries, 
was composed of the most tieieroyeji.'uos vleincnts; without tile 
labours of the traditionists it must soon have formed n chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable, would have mingled 
together in iiiidiMiiu uii-liaKi' '.■uiih.sii'ii. Tl is a k^iiitniitt infi r- 
ence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradition, in the second 
century, embraced a large element of truth. That even respect- 
ably derived traditions often contained much that was i^in^rati'd 
and fabulous, is an equally fair conclusion. It is proved by the 
testimony of the Collectors themselves, that thousands and tens of 
thousands were cr.rrmit in their times, which possessed not even 
a shadow of authority. The mass may be likened to the image 
in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, formed by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, and of clay; and here the 
more valuable parts were I'asl emimiingling hopelessly with the 
bad. 

n»j The prodigious amount of base and fictitious material may be 
iX" " gathered from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
rttaE this topic the opinion of Dr. Weil may be received with con- 
fidence and approbation: — "Reliance," he writes, "upon oral 
traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 



Molamined, p. GB, note ■>.) ti^iii]icr -.villi ilic date of each author's death. 
Dr. Sprcncer has, bin'f /K. onaiuu I 111 1 cirliesi collection of all, VIE. that of 
Imam Mftlik Al MuSlta— burn A.H. 95, itici] A.H. 179. This wort was 
lithographed at Delhi in 1849. It is held in very great esteem, ana although 
nut Generally indndeu among the surname si",-, ii is ycr. believed by mauj to 
be ilie source whence a greiit puriiini uf ilieir materials are derived. "It is, 
as it were, the origin and inoOier of the two Sahlh," i.e. of the collections of 

* .^iTtii.^r'< MtthiiHiuied, p. 68, note S, 
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■lone, and every day produced new divisions among the professors 
of Islam, opened up a wide field for fabrication and distortion. 
There was nothing easier, when required t" delciid any religious 
or political system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the 
Prophet. The nature of these so-called traditions, and the manner 
in which the name of ifahomet was abused to support all possible njxM (vm 
lies and absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the fad [|J 
that Bokhaii, who travelled f™ hiutl [o land to gather from the ('■■ilki 
lrjar'-.i.'il 'lie traditions they hart received, came to the conclusion, 
after many years' sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions ascer- 
tained by him to be then current, only 4,000 were authentic! 
And of this selected number, the European critic is compelled, 
without hesitation, to reject at least one-half."* Similar appears 
to have been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of 
the day. Thos Abu Baud, out of 600,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside -li'i^OOO, nn d retained as trust- 
worthy only 4,000.f 

The heavenly vision which induced Bolihari to commence niuainiw.i i T 
his pious and herculean task, is sufEcently significant of the from™" 
urgent necessity that then existed for searching out and preserv- "" kMrt ' 
ing the grains of truth scattered here and there amid the chaff. 
These arc his words:— "In a dream I beheld the Messenger 

the meaning of my vision. It is, he replied, lltat thou shall 
drise away lies far from him. This it was which induced 
me to compile the Sahih." And well, indeed, in the eyes of 
Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; for, to this day, 



t Gtsch, Chahfia, vol. ii. p. 391; Ibn KhallicSn, vol. i. p.589. Thelattcr 
ai:11i.eil._v nifikes thi: m^uliia' ssk.rea l h -Mi; tier Ike rented number is still 
spoken of sa doubtful. "Iwrnti! ilinvti," szivs Abu Ibii'nl, "five hundred 
thousand traelitiuns i".- -j-t i't i n - tlie l'rc.jjWl, from wliieh I selected those, to 
the number of fetir t1n..i.oml ei-U lomdrad, which arc contained in tliis 
book (the Snnon). I have mctitiime.l Vfdn tin; untlieraii;, these which seem 
to be nufSenric (aaAj), and those which are uteris »■" 
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the Sauiii Boktmri is regarded by them as one of the most authentic 
treasuries of Tradition* 

iKSh Un . by the Compilers; and that, too, so unsparingly that out of 
2?^» » hundred traditions not more than on, was accepted, and the 
triSto- remaining ninety-nine entirely rejected". But tho European 
:t will be grievously deceived if" lie at aK regards such oriti- 
gjjj cism, rigorous as it was, in the light of a sound and discriminat- 
I™',;™ 1 ' 1 '" ing investigation into the credibiliiy of the traditional elements. 
5dm*""' was not l ' ,e subject-matter of a tradition, but simply the names 
attached lln.-icto. v. liirli iii-i:iilfd (lie . ;u i-sLioci of cnsllf. Its autho- 
rity must rest on some Companion of tlie Prophet, and on the 
character of each indivjdn;i! in '.lip le;ig chniii iif witnesses through 
whom it was handed down.f If these were unimpeachable, the 



upon the open 
single miaerahl. 
system. They 
hare arraigned 



* Abu Abdullah Uubammoil, sumoJned from his country, At IMIniri, was 
born A.H. 194 1 bill, will: rniv 1 i-uri:.-. In' I l_i ■ J in his eighteenth ycr.r already 
commenced thclahotirof 1 i f is. ill [ulhvliiii; an J sil'tiii" traditions. "We 
ihjv therefore i-.m.-laili' thin [I.l t'iiII inila'.'iiiT ci [];■:. Caliph .Mam.'ni v. is 
brongbt to bear n]>o:i iiih works. lim KhallWm says of him;—" Animated 
with the desire of I'lillertin- ti:i.1i: iniiH. lie went to see most of the tradi- 
tionists in all the £rOjt chief ; lie ivrotc ilnivn in Khnnisan, in the cities of 
Irak, in the Hijaz,in Syria, and in l-i-vn. ijio in' ri:ia:iuo he thus acquired." 
Ibn KMIk&H, vol. ii. p, 595. 

t This may ho illustrated lythe practice of Bokhari laud Mnsbm. Oct of 

diiion, they nckuowl edged the authority of only a,ooo by receiving Ilicir 
traditions. A lour writer states that, of these 40,000 persons, only 226 
should 1k> excepted us undeserving of credit. This may throw light upon 
one cause at least of the vast store of fabulous narratives in the wnvks of 
the more modern hiu^rai.li, .-, . \:.., i.li..- ihuv v\-tc less careful nhoat their 
anthoritics. See ^rmy.'r'.. .1W™hiI, p. ui, note 1. 
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Liiir.iii'.n-iNil '.;;sk, I In.' Hjiirii (it Islam v.-niM not oroul; the spint 
(i:' free iiKjiiirv and rc;u criticism. The blind lidili of Mahomet 
and his followers spurned the aids of investigation and of evidence. 
Thus saith the Prophet of the Lord, and ever;- doubt must vanish, 
every rising question be smothered. If doobis did arise, and 
questions icere entertained, by any rash philosopher, the temporal 
aorboriiy was at hand to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas 
of Islam were so closely welded with the principles upon which [^".Si 
the Moslem government was reared, thai it )i:nl no o;ilion tm! to | ■,;,!,;:] 
enforce with a stern front and iron hand an implicit ac.juio.-ccna- ^"j",'.™'" 1 ' 
in those dogmas oo which its existence huog. irjuui the apostate "titkliin. 
Moslem the sentence, of death, — ;m sward rcstim: oo the Prophet's 
authority, — was rigorously executed by the civil power; and 
between the heterodoxy of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the 
renegade, there never existed any well-defined boundary. To 
the combination, or rather the m\ihi, ut roe spiriloal and political 
elements in the unvarying type of Mahometan fiovornment, must 



into the origin and truth of Islam, which so |>ainfully charac- 
terizes the Moslem mind even in the present day. The faculty 
of c: ,: .tiei.-oi was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt thai <L« Tt-it.iii.-j- 

Collectors were sincere and honest in doing that which tln-v ni" 

fessed to do. It may well be admitted that they sought out in wi'u'tiW 
good faith all tradition actually current, inquired carefully into pnrfLIsai ' 
the amhori-.-i-s 0:1 which they rested, and recorded tlierti with the 
most -criipulous accuraey. The sanctions of religion were at 
hand to enforce diligence and caution. Thus Bolthari, who, as wo 

Sahlh, until he had made an ablution, and offered up a prayer of 
two rains."* The prepossessions of the. several Collectors would 
undoubtedly influence them in accepting or rejecting the chain of 
ivitnesses to any traditions: but there is no reason to suppose that 



• lbs Kha/licdn, vol ii. p. 596. 
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they at all tampered with the traditions themselves. Thus a 
Shia collector would <:\<A. a-ioV a iraiiition received from Ayceha 
through an Ommeyad channel; whilst one of Ommeyad predilec- 
tions would discard every traditional chain in the links of which 
he discovered an emissary of the house of Ali. But neither the 

had once received or: :.u ie.sl: piLiiahk ai ray o:"n jmos aa credible. 

The honesty of the compilers is warranted by the style and 
contents of their works. The complete series of witnesses, by 
which every tradition is traced up through each stage of transmis- 
sion to one of tin: l'jMpiu'i's Companions, is inviiiinlily prefixed ; 
and we cannot but admit the ;iuih;.u i:.y which c.ceo I he names of at 
least the later witnesses in such a chain would impart* These were 
not feigned names, but the names of real characters, many of whom 
were personages of note. The traditional collections wore openly 
published, and the credit of the compilers would have been 
endangered by the fabrication of such evidence.^ The Collector 



hearsay, that weight may be readily conceded. Again, the simple 
manner in which iije must eont rial Led tv :ra:li Lions are accepted, 
and placed side by side, is a guarantee of sincerity. All that 
could be collected sci'm 1.0 have Keen tic-own I iirether with scrupu- 
lous simplicity. Each tradition, though it be a bare repetition, or 



• A traililic.il is alwxys. i-ivia iu l!ie Jirtti funa uf npeecli in which it is 
M:; -.Mj-i;,i 1 " iia-.v !i'V:i u-ifrinrJlv uttered. Thus!— "A informed me,Kayillj] 
Hint li liad spoken to liie effect tlml C liad tola him, saying D mentioned 
tliat lie heard Ere] an: lli.a in L li.-rri.'d !<.. K.ivJiosunl;- I htai d G im/uiriiii/ 
»f Ayetkt • H'/mf food did the Prophcl of the Lord liber and ski replied, 
' V'ri!';, ?m:?r/ I.ttf:, !!!* *:>.l r'y, i/v; y-rat//, r , /ishfd a pumpbip.' " 

The technical links in Ihese narrations nrs generally or Uja=- 

J hare heard from melt none, or swh „ « iy't.mud i»r ; and Jli L^Jli 
—"quoth he," "qnotli she.™ 

t Even the oini«MeM:, or dispnisin!! the mimes, of any aulhorilics in 
n trnditioaal chain, .le-troi'c.l tin- rmiit 1 f n traditimi-t. Ii was colled — 
iadlis. Sec Sprengei's r.j Wtriidi ; As. Jam iud, 1856. 
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whatever is made of the most violent improbabilities, of iDciden 
plainly fabulous, or even of patent contradictions * Now tli 



-c been taken to delude or to soften dow 



wu sliould not have found so much allowed It 
credible Triidition, which either on the one hand or on the other 
must have crossed the views and prejudices of the compiler. If 
we suppose design, we must suppose at the same time a less even- 
handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Con ceJing, (hen, the general liui:esly of tin: collectors in making u„ 
(heir selection, upon an absurd principle indeed, yet 5omi fide 
from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected oompila- " 
tions, and inquire ivl:e:h,T 1.1 ley triinlaiii :niy milln-nlii: elements of 1 * 
the biography of Mahomet; nnd if so, how and to what extent 
these have become commingled with adventitious or erroneous 

In the first place, how for does the present text afford us ground Thi tr*e- 
for confidence that its contents are identical with the sui| 1 
evidence originally given fortli by contompm-iiry wit Misses ? To ESStimipvci 
place the case in the strongest point of view, wc shall suppest i',".','!, '!■<' 
a class of traditions purporting to have been written by the SS^Joi 
Companions, and to have been recorded at each successive stage ™™T™. a 
of transmission. There is a peculiarity in traditional com- 
position which, even upon this supposition, would render it always 
of doubtful authority; namely, that each tradition is short and 
abrupt, and completely isolated from every other. Tbe isolation 
extends not simply to the traditions themselves as finally com- 
piled by the collector, but to their whole history and descent 
throughout the two centuries preceding their collection. At 
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every point they are each completely -li'i and independcnl ; 

and this, coupled with the generally brief and fragmentary 
character of the statements made in them, deprives us of the 
checks and critical i 'pi lances which may In; brought to bear on 
an extended and continuous narration. From the disconnected 
■ character of the composition, ihe common tests of authenticity are 
■ generally impossible. There is no contest whereby to judge the 
soundness of the test. Each witness in the chain, though pro- 
lessirij; simply hi repeat, the uiiijiiiiil tradition, in in effect an inde- 
pendent authority : and we faauu; tell how far, and at what stages, 
variations may or may not have been allowed, or fresh matter 
interpolated by any of thein. Even were we satisfied of the 
integrity of all, we are unacquainted with their views as lo the 
liberty with which Trail ii ion iiii.di;, in; treated. The style of the 
narrations marks them fur ihe umsi part a- communicated at the 
first with all the informality of .social conversation, aud with 
much of the looseness of hearsay ; anil a similar informality and 
looseness may have attached :o any of ih- steps of their subse- 
quent transmission. 
JS, ™ Again, each tradition was not only isolated, but was held by 
n^wteTu ihe collectors to be an indivisible unit, and as such received or 

' ■ i ci i cteil. If (In; hadiliunal links tare uncxecptiur.nble, the tratli- 

« n~|i.i-i«. tiun must, be accepted fn ii stimtl, wknlc and entire. There could 
ngKKdUB be no sifting of component parts. Whatever in each tradition 
" ■ might be true, and whatever might be fictitious, — the probable and 
the fabulous, -composer! a:i inn i.-.-olnbl,' '>)]■ ilc; sc. that the accept- 
ance or rejection of one portion involved the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of every porliun.as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
Tho power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of excluding 
such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded or erroneous, 
was thus renounced. The e/ood teed ami the tares were reaped 
together, and the latter vastly predominated. 
Coinciilnro It may be possible, indeed; :o derive seme cnlirination from the 
hi correspondence of separate traditions regarding the same 

iTMroiMton. really handed down through independent channels unconnected 
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with one another, the coincidence of expression would argue faith- 
fulness of transmission. But the conditions here required, it 
would bo difficult, oven in a single instance, to prove to the satis- 
removed far back in the obscurity of an imperfect dawn. It is 
impossible to say whether the lines of transmission supposed to 
have been entirely separate, may not have come into contact, and 
how often ; and whether the matter common to them may not have 
been thus obtained, or previously existing variations thus recon- 
ciled. Many traditions, though supported by unexceptionable 
names, and corresponding with others even to minute verbal coin- 
cidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and statements so erroneous, 
as to render it impossible that they could ever have formed part 
of any contemporary record, and to shake our confidence in the 
wlwla \i\firm i.l' '' re.'pedtiliU jiauies." There is also reason for 
believing (as will be seen farther below) that much of the coin- 
cidence of narrative is derived from those traditionists who, at the 
close of the first and beginning of the second centuries, reduced 
to writing, and harmonized the traditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to Tradition, 'even The «ciu- 
if we should concede that it had been recorded from the fn I ' 1 r \ 
But we have shown that there is no ground whatever for believing ° n!v ',).'". 

that the practice of committing traditions to writing \uls i i 1 

in the first days of Islam, or became general until the greater 35)f!f «f 
part of a century had elapsed. The existence of an early record htauKon. 
would have afforded some check; but, as the facts Bland, there 
is absolutely no cheek at all. The record would have at the 
least induced o fixed cast of expression and on element of invari- 
ableneBs; whereas Tradition purely oral is as wavering and change- 
ful as the character and habits, the associations and the prejudices, 
of each witness in the chain of repetition. No possible precau- 
tion could hinder the commingling in oral tradition of mistake 
or fabrication with what at the first may have been real fact and 
trustworthy representation. The flood-gates of error, extrava- 
gance, fiction, are thrown wide open; and we need only look to 
human nature similarly situated in any part of the globe, and in 
every age, to be satisfied that little dependence can hp placed on 
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otherwise unsupported details of ordinary historical incident; and 
none whatever upon the recital of supernatural wonders, conveyed 
for any length of time through such n channel* That Mahometan 
esperiuncu proves no exception lo the general principle, the 
puerile extravagancies and splendid fabrications of oriental ima- 
gination which adorn or darken the pages of early Islam, amply 
demonstrate. The critical test applied by the collectors had, as 
we have just seen, no reference whatever to these pregnant sources 
of error; and, though it may have exposed and excluded multi- 
tudes of modern fabrications, it failed to place the earlier tradi- 
tions upon a certain basis, or to supply any means of judging, 
between the actual and the fictitious, between the offspring of 
the imagination and the sober evidence of fact. 
Trndiiitm It remains to examine the traditional hooks, with reference to 

Mi"!! 1 ismsicnts am: IhUtinJ probability. And here we are fortu- 

Cora" " nnto in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the Coran, 
which lias been already proved a genuine and contemporary 
document. 

Tiismoin In bringing Tradition to this test, we find that in its main his- 
■ndkto- torical points the Coran is at one with the standard traditional 
KHlmT' collections. It notices, sometimes directly, sometimes incidentally, 
asrw ' the topics which, from time to time, most interested Mahomet; 

and with these salient points the mass of tradition is found 
upon the whole to tally. The statements and allusions of tills 
description in the Coran, though themselves comparatively few, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important incidents 
which refer, as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to public events and the progress of Islam. A just 
confidence is thus imparted that a large element of historical truth 
has been conveyed by tradition. 
Dimgisc- Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran is 
tly at variance with Tradition, For example, there is no 
tin to position more satisfactorily established by the Coran than that 
rairafiM. Mahomet did not in any part of his career perform miracles, or 



'This subject has bten well diseased in tic Ireatisc m Politics bj Lena, 
vol. i. pp. 1ST, 188. 
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pretend to perform them. Yet tradition (bounds with miraculous 
acta, which belie the plain declarations of the Conn; and which, 
moreover, if ever attempted, would undoubtedly have been men- 
tioned in those pn-ien.lia] reveliilions which omitted nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen the prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of simple narration and historical fact, we 
find Tradition discredited by the Coran. 

The result of toe comparison, then, is precisely that which we Perpkiins 
have already arrived at, a priori, from the foregoing historical ,,,H ™" m " 
review. But tiough it strengthens this conclusion, the com- 
parison does not afford us much help in (he practical treatment 
of Tradition itself. Excepting in a limited number of events, it 
furnishes us with no rule for eliminating truth from falsehood, 
facts which we know from the Coran to be well founded, and 
tales which we know to be fabricated, are iiidiseriiuiuatd}- 
woven together; the whole tissue of Tradition, it may reasonably 
be concluded, is formed of this double class of heterogeneous 
materials ; and of both the fabric and colour are so unvaryingly 
uniform, that we arc at a loss for any means of distinguishing the 
one from the other. The biographer of Mahomet continually 
runs the risk of substituting for the realities of history some 
puerile fancy or extravagant invention. In striving to avoid this 
danger he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting, as pious 
fabrications, what may in reality be important historical fact, or 
at the least contain its substance.* 



* This is wall expressed bj Dr. WeiL— "Ich uurfte ilalicr oielit Moss die 
(Jiadlc ii! : it t on uJcr je nMtj Gntdunkcn ciccrjiiren, sondem musstc ilircn 
Angaben vorhcr ciniT flr^ifMi Kriiik ijiiti-nuTiun ; drain wain man iiticr- 
baupt gegen alio oricntalisclica Seliriftstollcr misstnuiiscii sejn nam, so fiat 
;m:lm hi.i ;L [ic 1 1 u n Giiiiid d;izu, widi sic nicht nnr von Hirer Leiden schalt 
tinil Hirer Pllulllasu:, s:>u<iini iiiirh vun i]n*!i- iv::L'i;..,u Stlm-Jniicrei g.'1'IfiUL 
wareu. Schon irn iwciten Jabrbundcrt, als die crclcn Biugraplion Mobuui- 
):n-;l' :ili:'u;mil, dio ilxt liriiiid-n.-cii norli na: Atfsaso fi-nor XcLrjft:i.:i -sen 
Zurikkzafuhren wigen, war sein games Lebon, nicht nur von seiner Gebutt, 

TOD Marchcn and Legfindul nrasponncn, das aucb das nuchtern&tc ouropsisebe 
Atl^" Ilid.l ii.il:l,^r j.-.'.ri/ :>> i:ijiv!l-:'Ii:lil.i: unil ::..ilI: : -l tl vuj in:i_', '.:ri]L'J (." 1 ] i 

zu tauten, sas ulizu grosser Aeogstlichkcit aach wirklicbe hisl'>rj*li<: Fiitln 
als frommo Dicatung anznisahsn." WeiTs Msnmrij pp. liv, xv. 
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■lilnicn nt It indeed, the opinion of Dr. Sprenger that "although 
>o enaniliie the nearest view of the Prophet -which we can obtain is at a 
distance of one hundred years," and although this long vista is 
formed of a m«liu::i ixc'. :.::-:::: : '/ Mahometan, yet our knowledge of 
the bias of the narrators « enables us to correct the media, and to . 

extent; but its full and absolute application would carry us, I 
thipk, much beyond the truth. The difficulties of the task cannot 
without danger be underrated. To bring to a right focus the 
various lights of Tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to 
restore to a proper direction the rays reflected by a false and 
deceptive surface, to calculate the extent of aberration, and make 



ork of entanglement, am] i:. implication, which would require 
ji i Mi.'!-f.. : ci iiypTiip HaTimmrt n finer discernment, and a machinery 

deer construe 1i on. ilia^i ' i n.iMirc can boast of, Ncver- 

,633, it is right that an attempt should be made, however 



Tradiiiouai The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding Mahomet 
OuT consists in its being wholly ex parte. It is the statement of a wit- 
ggsSmi n e sa regarding himself, in which the license of partiality and self- 
SuiUu"" interest is unchecked by any opposing party, and the sanction 
even of a neutral audience is wanting. Whut was thus defective 
or erroneous in the process by which the testimony was obtained, 
may in some measure be corrected or repaired by a close scrutiny 
of the record itself. By analysing the deposition, we may find 
internal evidence affording grounds for credit or for doubt; while 
in reference to some classes of statements, it may even appear 
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bability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to be first, 
whether there existed a bias among tin; Mahometans "generally 
respecting the subject ninralnl ; w.uirf, wliethtjr there are traces 
of any special interest, prejudice, or design, on the part of the ^ a ( 
narrator ; and third, whether the narrator had opportunity for per- ii™ j ^j** 

sonally knowing the facts. These topics will perhaps best lu ■- 

discussed by considering the Period to which a narration relates, 
and then the Subject of which it treats. 

I. A- — The period W which a t::.iii:i i;i purports to refer, is a I. Patau. 

point of vital importance. The original authors of all reiuiM 

Tradition were,, as has been shown, the l.'o>ii/nr,i<ii>s if Mahomet ; .r. 
himself; and the era of its first propagation was subsequent to vvinusea 
the Prophet's decease. ■ But Mahomet was above threescore jean SSmni „ r 

old when he died; and few of his Gmiprtriious, «bo were m:.| 

mental in giving rise to Tradition, were of equal age, — hardly any 
of them older. In inverse proportion to their years, the number 
of aged men was small, and the period short during which they 
survived Mahomet; and these are precisely the considerations by 
which their influence, in the formation of Tradition, must be 
limited also. The great majority were young; and in proportion 
to their youth was the number that survival kindest, and gave 
the deepest impress to Tradition.* We may, then, fix the term of . 
Mahomet's own life as the extreme backward limit within which 
our witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtu- 
iill) no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met; few, if any, were born before him ; the great majority, very a ^ ^ 
many years after him. They are not, therefore, trustworthy J^^"*^ 
witnesses for event3 preceding Mahomet's birth, or for the details Uxgfa^w 
of his childhood; few of them, even, for the incidents of his youth. d""* 1 ^ )bo 
They could not by any possibility possess a personal knowledge urilnt, 

* Abu Boer, for instance, was within two years of Mahomet's age-, but 
then he survived him only iwo-iinil-a-linlf years. Most of the elderly Com- 
panions cither uicdi.mtr.ral di-uh, or wltc kiilcii mauion Mora Tradition 
came into vogue. Thus Kitiba] Wackidi writes;— "The reason why many 
of the chief men of iW C. inii..i:i i. i:ih turn; hliftuv irnJiiiom, is thai they died 
before there wasntiv nm;--il y of loliTriti;; ti. ttiu:i:." Hi; adds— "Tkcchiefest 
among roc Companions, Abu liner, Othman, Tallia, Sc., gave forth fewer 
traditions than others. 27iers did not una fiom Man, aaftlixg like the 
manlier of traditions ihil :li/ frvr. 'he j; ■>■>'.■;,..■ Conj^n.iuns." p. US. 
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of these things; and to admit thai they gained their information 
at second-hand, is to introduce an element of uncertainty which 
entirely impairs the value of their testimony as that of contempo- 

Attention not B. — But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the degree 
ihiwniet in which the facts are noticed by the witness at the time of their 
nnaniHrtjic occurrence. If the attention was not specially attracted by the 
omre! e " c event, it would be in vain to espect n full and careful report; 

and, after the lapse of mauy years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be the bare general outline of 
importanta facts. This principle applies forcibly to the biography 
of Mahomet up to the time when he became the prominent leader 
of a party. Before, there was nothing remarkable about him. 
A poor orphan, a quiet inoffensive citizen, he was perhaps of 
all the inhabitants of Mecca the least likely to have the eyes of 
his neighbours turned upon him, and their memory and imagina- 
tion busy in noting the events of his life, and conjuring up 
anticipations of coming greatness. The remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion (for that excited the regard of a few only among his earliest 
adherents); but to the entire interval preceding the period when 
he stood forth publicly to assume the prophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. 
Then, indeed, lie began to be narrowly watched; and thence- 
forward the Companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted 
on the score at least of insufficient attention. 
For nun c. — It follows necessarily that, in all caseB affected by either 
EbWofi of the foregoing rules, circumstantiality will he a strong token of 
gS. fabrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogous canon 
JSSbj* i of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of which is 
aiupidon. Btrictly contemporary with the facts related, is worthless exactly 

in proportion to the particularity of detail.* This will relieve us of 

• Adapted from Alfbrd. Greek Test. Proleg. p. 56. His remarks are 
strikingly illustrative of Mahometan tradition, "Ah usual in traditional 
matter, on onr advance to later writers, mo iind more and more purtknlar 
accounts given - t the year of John's life, the reigning Emperor, Sec, under 
which the Gospel was - 
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-ft will, however, be ju 




mtKraa of Mahomet's lr 




s his friends and noquain 



stories, in which the minutite of 
colloquy are preserved with the 

t to admit an exception fur the iiiceHUm i» 
which under ordinary circum- tandt^out- 
ances would naturally remember nth nun 
or might learn from himself, and would thus he able in after days 
to call up with tolerable accuracy. Such, for instance, are the 
death of his father, his nurture as an infant by the Bani Sid, his 
ih.'IIht'.s journey wiih him !o Medina, and the expedition with 
his uncle to Syria while yet a boy. A still wider exception must 
be allowed in favor of public personages and national events, even 
preceding Mahomet's birth; because the attention of the people at 
largo would be actively directed to these topics, while the patri- 
archal habits of the Arabs and their spirit of clanship, would be 
propitious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation 
of Abd al Muttalib, Mahomet's grandfather, with Abraha, the lUc 
Abyssinian invader, is far more likely to be founded in fact than 
any of tie much later conversations which Mahomet himself is 
said to have had with the monks on either of his journeys to 
Syria; and yet the leading facts regarding these journeys there is 
no reason to doubt. 

Ranged under the same exception will fall dm*. jre:ie:. logical «na mtion»i 
and historical facts, the preservation of which for five or six 

the story of Arabia. Here poetry, no doubt, aided the retentive 
faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard were at once caught 
up by his admiring elan, and soon passed into the mouths even of 
the children. In such poetry were preserved the names of the 
chieftains, their feats of bravery, their glorious liberality, the 
unparalleled nobility of their breeds of the camel and the horse. 
Many of these odes became national, and carried with them the 
testimony, not of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab family. 



in the art of discovering such "particular accounts," in comparison with the 
Mahometans, at the talisman of whose pen distance vanishes, and even 
centuries deliver up the minutest details which they had engnlphcd. 



Ivi &.-mrt'f f'-e Ili"j> /ip!iji <if Mahomel. [mnonimiDit. 

Tims poetry, superadded to tlie passion for genealogical and tribal 
reminiscences, and the singular capacity of imprinting thorn 
indelibly on the memory of generations, have secured to ns the 
interwoven details of many centuries with a minuteness and 
particularity that would excite suspicion were not their reality 
in many instances fitabiislnsl by oilier evidence and by internal 
coincidence.* 

r , 1 1 1, , e. — A second marked section of time is that which intervenes 
Smoho hctwccQ Mahomet's entrance on public life, and the taking of 
v ' iU>"v;l. Lien; i:ic!t:i:d we have two opposing parties, marshalled 
l'iT 'Vn'.„ against each oilier in inortnl tfrif-, nlmsi- slntciiienLs might have 
AJ! * ! - been a check oHe upon the other. But during this interval, 
or very shortly after its close, one of the parties was wholly 
extirpated. Its chief leaders were nearly all killed in battle, 
and the remainder amalgamated with the victors. Where- 
s. nrririm fore, we have no surviving evidence whatever on the side of 
ttFlE?™ Mahomet^ enemies. Not a single advocate was left to explain 

Ifiipuifr." 1 ' unfounded accusations and exaggerated charges imputed to them 
by Mahomet and his followers. On the other hand, we have 
no witnesses of any kind against Mahomel and his party, whose 
one-sided assertions of their iMiotcnre urnl jn.lice might perhaps 
otherwise have been often successfully impugned. The intemperate 



portionnte success, has sought out and arranged tlicse facts into an uniform 
hisiorv, Ihus justly expresses his osrininrc of the Arab trcucoJofricrU tra- 

J'ai dit quo tonUu los genealogies Arnbes n'Ot.ik-m point c«::iii;c: ; on en 
trouve en effet un grand uonibre d'eridemmcut incompletes. Mais il en est 
aussi bcancoup d'niilhentiques, cl qui remoiitem, -imibiciuip probable, jusqu'a 
environ Mil slides nvant Mahomet. C'estaii phciieTTn-uc vniilliom -ingutier 
ches un peuplo intuitu et on g6ncrnl ctrangcr i 1'art dc I'toriiurc, comma 
I'etaicnt lea Arabes, que cette Rih'Av.i a jjaracr le souvenir lies ancetres. 
T.lle preunit sa source dans nil sctitimeur lie iierle. dans l h &sr jui^ qu'il- f:ii.:i- 

eafunts, etsicnt les archives des families. A ceTnoms se rattachnient ueccs, 

Lesquela i]s avaieut figure ; et e'est ninsi que les traditions so ncrnctuaicnt 
d'llgc en See. Kami S„r L'Histoire ilea Aralti, vol i. nrcf. p. 3. 
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and unguarded language of Mahomet and the Companions is 
sufficient proof that, in speaking of their adversaries their 
opinion was seldom impartial, and tljtir judgment not always 
unerring. 

F. — It may be urged in reply, that tin' irrcai body of ibo hostile To vim 
Mcccans who eventually went over to Islam, iwulii still form a 11.™ 
check upon any material misrepresentation of their party. It bSS &wr- 
may be readily admitted that tlicy did form some check on the {hTtfota^, 
perversion of public opinion in matters not vitally connected with EbeS'spn 
the credit of Islam and of its Founder. Their jail uerice would also 552to£ 
tend to preserve the reports of their oivn individual actions, and 
perhaps those of their Mends and relatives, in as favourable a 
light as possible. But this inllneiiceat best was partial. It must 
ever be borne in mind that the enemies of the Prophet who now 
joined his ranks acquired, at the same time or very shortly after, 
all the esprit tie cm-ps of Islam.* And, long before the stream 
of Tradition commenced its course, these very men had begun to 
look hack upon the heathenism of their own Meccan career with 
the same horror or contempt as tho early converts did. The 
stains of the Moslem's unbelieving liTe were, on his conversion, 
washed away, and imparted no tarnish to his subsequent character. 
He had sinned " ignorantly in unbelief ;" but now, both in his own 
view and in the eyes of his comrades, he was anothei- man. He 
might therefore well speak of his mad opposition to 11 the Prophet 
of the Lord" and the iliviju riiussa^t, \vi:lj as hearty a reproba- 
tion as other men: nay, tin.- violence of reaction might make his 
language even stronger. Such are the witnesses who constitute 
our only check upon the <x park story (old by Mahometans of 
their long struggle with the idolaters of Mecca. 

0. — Wherefore, it is incumbent upon us, in estimating the folly, 



* Triu^ A!-.;i N.ii ]ii]-.]:?:f' [iic lc:;-.[.jr .ji iln 1 of 
ogahist Uuhwnct, became a icalous Moslem, and fought nndec tlie burners 

"Le vieil Abu-Srtyan, qui uulrtinis avuSt soavmt comhnttu centre 
Mahomet, devemi nlurs im [lea pins iftes .-ccutcurs de I'lslamisme, avo.it 
voula seryur sous son (Us, et 1'aidor des conseils ue son experience." Cau, 
de Ptrc. L'Bitlain dm Arabia, voL in. p. 429. 
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injustice, and cruelty, attributed to the opponents of the Prophet, 
to make much allowance for the exclusively hostile character of 
'or the evidence. Wo may, also, suspect exaggeration in the state- 
t ments of hardship and pcrsceiiiion sull'ereJ by the Moslems at 
their hands. Above all, the history of those who died in unbelief, 
hefore the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban of Mahomet, 
must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such men as Abu 
Jahl and Abu Lahab, hated and cursed by their Prophet, what 
Mahometan dared to be the advocate ? To the present day, the 
hearty ejaculation, May the. Lord cmi-sp him .' is linked by every 
Moslem with the mention of such " enemies of the Lord, and of 
his Prophet." What voice would be raised to correct the pious 
exaggerations i>f the faithful in tlm stories of their execrable 
deeds, or to point out the just causes of provocation which they 
might have received? Impious attempt, and n 
Again and again was the hare sword of O 

the neck of the luckless offender, for conduct far more excusable, 

h n. — Precisely similar limitations must be brought to bear on 
id the evident^ again* t the Jewish selllements in the vicinity of 
tfAKWiL 11 ' 1 ' Medina, as the Bani Nadhtr and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet 
either expatriated, brought over to his faith, or utterly extir- 
pated. The various Arab trihes also, whether Christian or 
Pagan, whom Mahomet at different times of his life attacked, 
come more or less under the Mime category, 
i- I.— The .same emu idem tie as a;mly ulsa. '.hough in a greatly 
s inclined form, to the " Hypocrites," or disaffected population of 
td Medina, who covertly opposed tli- iriiiiiu nf Miihomet to temporal 
1 authority over that city. The Prophet did not wage the same 
war of defiance with these as In- did will; his Mcccai) opponents, 
but sought to cou;;iei a:i their ini'nviice by his own skilful tactics. 
Neither was this class so suddenly rooted out as the idolaters of 
Mecca ; they rather vanished gradually hefore the increasing 
authority of Islam. Still its chiefs, such as AbdaJlah ibn Obey, 
are held in ablmiTenee by (lie ( radii a .[lists, am! the historian must 
keep a jealous eye on the character of the testimony against 



II. — The subject-matter of the tradition.- :ln:isi!]ii~, i-nn.idered ]|. svimrr 
both as regards the motives of their author and the views of early «ncctcdt>i 
Mahometan society generally, will help us to an estimate of their 1Zity.°ei 
credibility. The chief aspects in which this argument may be tSl!""' 
treated refer to personal, party, and national, bias. 

A. — Individual prepossession a:nl sc It-ink- rested motives would i. r-trnnai 
cause csagL^ratioi:, false colouring, and eveu invention. Bi'dili : i m . ■ i 
the more obvious oases falling under this head, there is a fertile Uahonioi. 
class which originates in the ambition of the narrator to be 
associated with Mahomet. The :siiia: of toe l'rephet threw nobi- 
lity and veneration around cmrj object immediately connected 
with it. The friendship of Malioinct imparted a rank and a 
dignity acknowledged by the universal voice of Islam. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive the excessive reverence and court enjoyed by his 
widows, his friends, and his servants. Interminable inquiries wero 
put to them; and their responses were received with the most 
implicit deference. All who possessed any personal knowledge of 
the Prophet, and especially those who had been much with him 
and been honoured by his familiar acquaintance, were admitted 
by common consent into the envied circle of Moslem aristocracy; 
and many a picturesque scene is incidentally sketched by the 
tra.iliiiMi-.-if 01 :hv linhiain;: ernwils which hung upou the lips of 
those men while they delivered their testimony in the mosques of 
Kufa or of Damascus. The sterling value of such qualifications 
would induce a counterfeit imitation. Some who may have had 
but a distant and superficial knowledge of Mahomet would be 
tempted, by the consideration it imparted, (o venture on the 
assumption of a more perfect intimacy; and the endeavour to 
support their equivocal position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narratives of the life and 
character of the Prophet." Analogous with such misleading in- 
fluences is the ambition, traceable throughout tlie traditions of the 



* In after days, tradiu'onists were even biibed lo fabriccm stories regard- 
ing the ancestors of ]>er.<utis. who de.irad Hie honour of having tjieir 
families tins ennobled ly [he iq-l'^d hidmncy or favour of die Vro|tf)Cr, 
See the notice of Sliovuhbil who was thus mensed, in Sprenger'a Second 
JVai.ce ,./ Wickidi, A.. Sac. Jour. 1850. 
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Companions, of being closely connected with any of the supposed 
mysterious visitations or supernatural actions of Mahomet. To 
lie kO'yxd in (lio SJuvehtb:. in: deciticl !.:i-: highest hononr that 
emild be aspired to; and in any way to be linked with the 

Eiajnifm. Tt- — Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
narrators to exapzerate tbeir labours and exploits, and to multiply 

o" 'm™!? 9 ' their losses and perils, in the sen-ice uf [he I'rophet and of Islam. 

The tendency thus to appropriate a superior, and often a dearly 
■unwarrantable, decree of rum it is ovreious on the part of many of 
the Companions of Mahomet-f A reference to it may be even 
occasionally employed by the critic towards the exculpation of 



t We have many examples of the glory and honour lavished upon those 
who bed suffered )ici.i:ru!i,:ii a: Mecca i'ur Islam. Thus when Omar was 
Caliph, Kholrah ilni nl Aran showed him the scare of the stripes he had 
recoiled from the unbelieving Meccans- twenty or iliirty years heforo. 

also been sarcly persecuted by the unbcb'eYWs.) Hut Khobab replied, — 
"Why is bo more worthy than 1 am? Lie bad his friends among the idola- 
ters whom the Lord raised n;i in help liiiu. But I had none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took me and kindled a flro for me, and 
threv niu thei-eiii upon my Lack- and" n man stamped with hie foot upon my 
chest, rity lini-k Imiii;; ii'vard. -he ei'mml. And "hen they uncovered my 
back, lo! it was Watered and white." Kiititi "l Wtkh'di, p. 210J. 

The same principle led the Moslems w otne-nify die hardships which 
Mahomet himself endured. It appears to lie at the trnttom of Ayesha's 
Etiinec niiis^criLUoii} of the I'rophet's poverty and frequent starvation, 
which she fairies s'i fur us In .-ay that siie liial nei c eil oil to burn in her 
chamber while Miitnuae'. lav ,\,„ v i\ Kn -\ Tin- ml-e<iucDt nflinence and 
" n, also, led them by reaction to contrnat 
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the Prophet from questionable actions. For example, Ami ibn 
Sofitln, so magnifies the dangers and exploits of his adventure as 

It may be here objected, — Would not untrue or cxaggeratec! SjmHAim 
tales lite these receive a check from other parties, free from the ^ra.i"'. 
interested motives of tlie narrator ? They would to some extent. Woj 
But to prove a negative position is generally a matter of difficulty, 
and would not often be attempted without some strong impelling 
cause, especially in the early spread of Islam when the public 
mind was in the highest degree impressible and credulous. Such 
traditions, then, were likely to be opposed only when they inter- 
fered with the private claims of others, or ran counter to public 
opinion in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion. 
Otherwise, they would have every chance of being carried down 
upon the traditional stream of mingled legend and truth, and 
with it of finding a place in the unquestioning record of tlie 
second century. 

c. — Wo have unquestionable evidence that the bias of fabtt 2. Any<- 
effected a deep and abiding impress upon Tradition. Where this nm t™ii. 
spirit tended to produce or adorn a tale adverse to the interests of m'-'.VlnS 
another party, and the denial of the facts involved nothing preju- 
dicial to the honour of Islam, eudeavours. might be made to rebut 
the fabrication or embellishment, and the discussion so produced 
would subserve the purity of Tradition. But this could only 
occasionally occur. The tradition would often affect that sec- 

wilh fond regret their present state with their former simplicilj and want, 

Thus of the same Khobsb, it is recorded:— lie had a winding-sheet 
ready for himself of fine Coptic cloth; andho compared it with lie wretched 
poll of Hanaa (killed at Ohod) ; and he contrasted his owi pemrty when he 
possessed not a dinar, with his present condition:— " and now I have in my 
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tion alone in whose favour it originated, unci therefore not to be 
controverted nt all. Where it might be otherwise, the story 
would probably at the first be confined within the limits of its 
own party, and no opportunity would be afforded for its contrndic - 
tion, until it hod taken root and acquired a prescriptive claim. 
Under any circujus lances, the considerations advanced in the 
preceding paragraph are equally applicable in the present instance; 

rmjoaida By the bias of party is not to be understood simply the influ- 
ulSiS^" ence of faction, but likewise the partiality and prejudice of the 
SfrnS." 1 " lesser circles which formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. 
SSo,'*t The former we are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full 
development of faction, as in the ease of the Abbassides and 
Ommeyads, has laid bare the passions and excesses to which it 
may give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresenta- 
tion he receives with caution the unnaturally dark or resplen- 
dent phases of such characters as those of Ali and AbbiLs, of 
Muilvia and Abu SoGan. But, though on a less gigantic Bcale, 
the influences of tribe-, of family, aud of ta>: smaller as ioci,-.! for. 3 of 
party clustering around the several heroes of Islam, were equally 
real and effective. The spirit of clanship, which ran so high 
among the Arabs that Mahomet endeavoured in vain to supplant 
it by the brotherhood of the faith, perpetuated the confederacies 
and antipathies of anto-mahometan Arabia far down into the 
annals of Islam, and often exerted a potent influence upon the 
destinies even of the Caliphate. It cannot be doubted that these 
combinations and prejudices imparted a strong and often deceptive 
hue to the sources of tradition. As an example, may be specified 
the rivalry which led the several fiuiiilii-K or parties to compete 
with each other for the earliest converts to Islam, until they 
arrived nt the conclusion, and consequently propagated the tradi- 
tion, that some of their patrons or ancestors were Mahometans 
before Mahomet himself* 



* Soc Springer's Mohammed, pp. 158, 165, &c; and his nolicc in No.cii!. 
of iho Asiatic Jounail, ji. lis. "Them in :i pT.it ilual of sectarian spirit 
mixed upintha uilOBta who - were tlio first bdicverai' Tim Sunuies sjij 
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i>. — We row come to tlie class of motives incomparably the 3. Miaul 
must ill Herons to the purity of Tradition, namely, these « li.eh ,„■,:■, 
were cmniW'it In the v:hok Mr/stem body. In the previous cases tlie Si™. «d 
bias whs confined to a fragment, and tlie remainder of the nation ££^£1" 
might form a check upon the fractional aberration. But here the 

have received Tradition ; and leaving us, for the correction of its 
divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all Tradition the object of which is re^JencrW 

to glorify Mahome;, ;in<l In ijivesiliini will, supernatural iu.ii mi 

Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims the power of won; 
ing miracles, yet he implies that there existed a continuous inter- matim. 
course between himself and the agents of the other world. The 
whole Coran, indeed, assumes to bo a message from the Almighty, 
communicated through Gabriel. Besides being the medium of 
revelation, that favoured angel is often referred to as bringing 
directions from the Lord for the guidance of his Prophet in the 
common concerns of life. The supposed communication with ' 
heavenly messenger-, thus ceiinlenanc.'ii !:y Mahemef. himself, 
was implicitly believed by his followers, and led them even during 

it may be fairly assumed that reason had little share in con- 
trolling the fcrtilo productions of fancy ; that tho conclusions of 
his sweep tihle and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted hy Mahomet; that even simple facts were construed by 
their excited f;iith as pregnant with marks of supernatural power 
and unearthly companionship ; and r liat, after tho object of their 
venoraLion had passed from their sight, fond devotion perpetuated 
and onhanccd the fascinating legends. If the Prophet gazed into 
the heavens, or looked wistfully to tin; right hand or to the left. 



Abu Bacr, and the Shiaha say AIL™ Taburi alio starts another candMato, 
Zeid ibn Hindu, (p. 111). One of tho traditions, to strengthen tho esse 
agaimt Abu Kacr, saya thai fifty persons wore believe™ before hirol Ibid. 
Well then may T)r. Rpivii-riir -tile. tlii:ni " rhiMish •tiyu/e.s on Ibn senieritv uf 
their aninla in tho Islam." M^ianmed, p. 168. Yet ho himself builds too 
much upon I burn. 
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it was Gabriel with whom ho v.-:ss hoUini: invsti-riju.-; coiivcrsi!.* 
Passing gnsts raise a cloud from the sandy track ; the pious 
believer exults in I.Iji: conviction that ii ia the dual of Gabriel and 
Ms mounted squadrons scouring tic plain, and going before them 
to sliaku the foundations of the doomed fortress, f On the field of 
Badr, three stormy blasts sweep over the m&rslialled army 5 again, 
it is Gabriel with a thousand horse flying to the succour of 
Mahomet, wliile Michael and Serfifll each with a hke angelic 
troop wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem front.J 



* Vide Kilib el WSciidi, p. 33> See also S^reajer's Mohammed, p. 115, 
note 5. 

f now absurd soever the idea may seem, it is taken literally from the 
uf Mahomet, niii] relates to the expedient] ii^iiinii < lie uniortu- 
ileitis liiini CureilKii. Kali'., id Wackidi, ]>. 114. Mahomet countenanced, if 
ho did not originate the notion. 

% Vide KStib al Wickidi, p. 111. and p. 100J. Similar statements aro 
nioile regarding the buttle of Honein. J hid. p. tao[. At p. 198, the angolic 
host is represented in tlji? uniform of Zol>eir h one of Mahomet's Companions, 
iiamelv.with.yrfloU' turbans, on piebald horses. Hiehdmi (p. 22V,);md Tabwi 
give, tlirir dress al [111' batik'" uf li.i'h :likI Klioilmr. TheMeecnns 
on their return vanquished from Badr, are introduced as describing the 
warrior angels against whom they had to contend. Rish&mi, p. 538! 
Tabari, p. 301 ; Cam. ie Perc vol. iii. pp. 66 & 78. Various tradition fata 
aasert that the heads of the nnbclicvors dropped off heforo the Moslem 
swords come near them, because the in virile Kimiuri of the angels did the 
work with greater rapidity and eifect than the grosser steel of Medina. 
Hhhumi, \>. TIT; Tabari, p. 289. Gabriel fought by Aba Boer, Michael by 
Ali, ami Isrifil looked on. KSlib al Wackidi, p. 2121. Gabriel, after the 
battle of Badr was cnsu-hi.lftl, askisil leave of Mahomet, withuiit which Ire 
could not reiirc] JM4 p. 102'. Mahomet had a conversation with Gabriel ; 
and the particulars are relate!) bv Hindu, «-h,. nn^lh sma the angel Ibid. 
p. 576. These are only samples of what recurs in almost every page of 
tradition, and they arc quoted to bear oat what might otherwise have 

The following may be viewed as the type of a large class of miraculous 
stories. Othmun, when attacked in the. last fatal straggle bythc :;r>n-i.i:-.ii.:.t:, 
made no resistance, and being asked the cause replied that "Mahomet had 
made with him a,eoveni.:i:, hill: lio [ i.iieutly abided thoraby." The Moslems 
(concluding, no donU, 'l::.r it liii|'0: iiile ir l. h :»;iii;t L-houM not !l.l-c 
foreseen so important an event as the assassination of bin beloved soii-in-law) 
referred this saying to a supiwscil j,ruiil,a/ bv Miilamiet, when he said to 
Qthmin "that the Lord would clothe him with a garment which he was not 
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Nay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed angels 
are detailed by the earliest mid most trustworthy biographers 
with as much naivete as if they had been veritable warriors of flesh 
and blood! Such is a specimen of the vein, of legend and extra- 
vagance which pervades even the purest sources of tradition. 

It will frequently be a question, extremely difficult and some- t* 
times impossible to decide, what portions of these supernatural nu 
stories either ur-ii^i i inr : ■■ I ]:: .Mab"ii!. 1 i-im- l: L . 01 riccived his cotm- wti 
tenauce; and what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, to in' 
the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real facts S 
have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the colouring 
of a superstitious fancy. The subjective conceptions of the fond 
believer have been reflected bock upon the biography of the 
Prophet, and have encircled even the objective realities of his life, 
as in the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous halo. The false 
colouring and fictitious light so intermingle with the picture, as to 
place its details beyond the reach of analytical criticism.* 

E. — To the same universal desire of Mahomet's glorification Ht 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even the 
earliest biographies abound. They are such as the following :— A 
tree from a distance moves towards the Prophet ploughing up the 

to divest himself of at On call of the disaffected," ZMiIp.iSl. The gar- 

Aycsha too was not at a loss for a scene to Rive a farther meaning to the 
Vhen Mahomet," she said, "'lav on his death-bed, 
and desired me to deport ont of the chamber; and 



no men in the room, but it was so filled wiih anpelt, jdl scared oir die ^ivuiud, 
that I fonad nowhere lo sii, uni.il one r:f I he anpels ijircail out bis wing for 
me on the ground, mid I sat down thereon." Ilid. p. SB+J. It is uliuost 
ii:ii:yj.-ible u> <;:■: van! in llii- h .Mj.]ioiu'::'j own, nnil %vlut hn.i been con- 
cocted for him. 
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heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation, A frequent and 

to make llic udders of dry goats distend with milk; bo by his 
command he caused floods of water lo well up from parched 
fountains, and lo gnah forth from uitijity viisels, or issue from 
betwixt his fingers." With respect to all such stories, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to what has been already said, thai they are opposed 
to the clear decliiratinie. anil pervailhijr sense of the Coram 
Hint It am- It by no mcto^ however foho-.vs I lias, because a tradition relates 
nciui'nfi a miracle, tin; collateral incidents are thereby discredited. It 
nrtuxin? may be that the tiiels were fab tic a ted to illiterate or embellish a 
■,M"Vr.'':ii r - !'.!-' current miracle; hut- it is also possible that the miracle was 
■we/. " invented to adorn or account for well-founded facta. Tn the 
former case, the supposed facta are worthless ; in the latter, they 
may be true and valuable. In the absence of other evidence, the 
main drift and apparent design of the narrative is all that can 

Tiltuni SV — The Earne propensity to ;a:n-ir:flte the marvellous must he 
f,: Vi ' viiui"i? iiorne in mini! when we petti.se the childish tales and extravagant 
10 MitinnuL jug^ujj j iut i,y tradition into the tnontli of .Mahomet. The Coran, 
it is true, imparts a far wider basis of likelihood to the narration 
by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of miraculous 
powers. When the Prophet ventured to place such fanciful and 
unworthy fictions as those of " Solomou and the Genii," of "the 
seven Sleepers," or " the Adventures of Dzfll Carnein," in the 
pages of a Divine Revelation, to what, puerilities might he not 
stoop- in the familiarity of social conversation? It must, on the 
other hand, be remembered that Mahomet was taciturn, laconic, 



* All tlicseaml mm'- of like iaci.ti'iil- inlum the [.njji'i of Ilie "honest " 
Secretary of Wacknli, as ivdl as of cvciy ulhcr l,iujzra].|ii:r and tradition] 54. 
S|itrngiT has oi-cr-pvai-e.l lin; ili'criiiiaiiiuui] aud sense of the Secretary. 
Mtihtmmtd, p. 72. 
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and reserved; and is therefure nut likely to have given forth 
more than an iiifitiilesiinal purl t.f the masse.-, of legend and. fable 
which Tradition repi-ei-i-nts :is giilln-ro.l from his lips. These are 
probably the growth of iucee; iivc ajres. each of which deposited 

if indeed there ever was any such nucleus at all For example, 
the germ of the elaborate pictured :i:ii : .lto:ll\ : i;us scenery of the 
Prophet's heavenly journey lies in a very short and simple recital 
in the Coran. That he subsequently expanded [his germ, and 
amused or edified his companions with the minutia which Iibtc 
been brought down [o us by tradition, is perhaps possible. But 
it is also possible, and (by the analogy of Mahomet's miracles) 
incomparably more probable, that the vast majority of these 
fancies have no oilier origin than the heated imagination of the 

o.— Indirectly connected with Mahomet's life, but connected 
j mined ialcly wilh Ihe anlil ami the evidences of Islam, is another 
class of narrations which woidd conjure up on all side* prophecies 
regarding the Founder of the faith and anticipations of Ilia 
approach. These were probnoly, fur the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration it hicideiil.il remark of the Prophet 



faillj could be flad;ii,"l . :]' I., i i. i. lo;o ' I'.: Tories. Their healed 

inuLai nation wciilil im.nl t]u-ui lij-ittelr"; In- only ti.Y.li.l to give die key, anil 
to no.! ji;-rin. to iiuemeni die ililiilI.it <:1 III- minLck'- to ttic iriliuito." liia 
thcury however iL]i|iv:irs ei LiuriliLiio » mmJi in iMultumct ill the constrac- 
tion of tlic legend. 

II I, curious, a& illiiHIrnriiiL; rile liLiricmii?" '_■[ die .ML-.l-.oinctun ennon of 
erilieism, In ol^ervi.. i1l.ii tliis ivili! I.-vllI i> .:. . ... ■//vy J., its rules one of the 
best cslablishcd in Iriiililion, not only in [lie main features, but in all its 
marvellous m.t.llI-. Sv:eLiL-.r, ivIl.i i.n nni?!] ^oi.L.'l by die canon, writes 
here from the Mahometan stain! -|n>iut. "Tlnnitli [lie iici.iiint.-. which in 
finil in Arabic nu.l lVin-km Liultior.- am not five from niter additions, (he 
numerous records of Mahomet's own word- jiivc lis the ti-s.ui-unce lha[ die 
iiarrnlivL;, in lis nuiiii Ir-.Li ii; i -, iin;L:i;in.l :'i'.nt lihii-c'.r. There is no event in 
/,is life, en notch Bl have mure nunterosi and genuine traditions than on 
Ins nigitlyj/Ksmty." p. 126. 
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himself, which his enthnlUMic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove and illustrate. For example, the Jews air c.t'ten.Mii'ncd 
in the Coran of wilfully rejecting Mahomet, " although they recog- - 
nizedhim as they did one of their own boiib." Tradition provides us, 
accordingly, with o host of Jewish rabbins and Christian monks, 
who found it written in their books that tlie last of the Prophets 
was at this time about to arise at Mecca: they asserted that not 
only his name, but his per.^Ti.ii ajjiiL-ai-iinco, maimers, and character, 
were therein depicted ut the hie, sn that rrr< ignition could not but 
bo instantaneous; and, among other absurd particulars, the very 
city of Medina is pointed out by name as the place where he 
would take refuge from the persecution of his people! Again, the 
Jews are accused by Mahomet of grudging that a Prophet had 
arisen among the Arabs, and that their nation had thus been 
robbed of its prophetic dignity. Wherefore, in fit illustration wa 
hove innumerable stories of Mahomet having been recognized by 
the rabbins, and of uttcmpts made by them to kill him; and this, 
too, lung before lie had any suspicion himself that he was to be a 
Prophet, nay dvrh'j hU ivy in/MC!,- ! II is enough to have alluded 

AnEdpaUoM h. — Such unblushing inventions wiil lead ua to receive with 
suspicion the whole series of tales in which it is pretended that 

anticipated, long before the Prophet, many of the peculiar rites and 
doctrines of Islam. It was a foud conceit of Mahomet that Islam is 
as old as Adam, and has from the beginning been the faith of all 
good men who looked forward to himself as the great Prophet 
charged with winding up the previous (K.-ponsations. It was 
therefore natural for his credulous followers to carry out this idea, 
and to invest any serious-minded man or earnest inquirer who 



* Ab specimens, the Arabic scholar maj consult iho KBtil u! WddacU, 
pp. 29, 3D, 30). 31, 35), 79], and the whole chanter. Description of Ufaliiiwet 
in lie Oh! TtMamenf aud Gospel, p, 69 J. The kej to the assertions of 
Mahomcl slimier I to in lite tisi, liei .-iini.lv in these two facti; 1st. Ihal die 
JOWB ifilJ look For a !'ni]i]i.-1 rti ciauf, whidi e\|H:i:[:Lli.ili M : 1 1 1 1 ,mi.l nflurj t oil to 

appropriate to liiniH'Lf; Sml. ilmi. clu-y l.vhl tiii. t'mptieL wnulil lie of tlieseed 
o:' Diivhl, -.vlilt Ei ii^. : erti'i:i Mr;l.i.'itirjt I t Hev.-il, or lircleiidrjd to bcllCTe, was 
f'.'imrL'l i.i li:'::v r.nvv ^111.1^0 i^.Ltn-l himself. 
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preceded Mahomet, with some of the dawning rays of the divine 
tffl'uljivMv ;l1 :<m t in burst upon the world.* 

j. — To the eame spirit we may attribute the continual and pal- nMaryrfiln 

jiitbln cinluuviuir to make Mahometan tradition and tlie leg ■ r i i 

Arabia tally tcith the ScnpttBtt of the Old Testament, and i 

Jctdsh tradition. This canon has little application to the bio- r!™"1£ mn- 

grapy of Mahomet himself, but it has a wide and nnni etlectivi 

range in reference to the legendary history of his ancestors and of m£ 
early Arabia. The desire to rc^an:. ami [lotsibly the endeavour 

* Such are Ihe [ales ripir.liiijr Zei't. (//Mnrni', l-j j_ 55—59; anil KStib at 
Wackitli, p. 311j) 'vim. ir i> -ai.l. : : | int ai> li:"i. in icai'liii.;: I'.;: I he religion 

Mecca to aientf t*e Prophet about to arise there ! Sentences of ihc Cursn, and 

prayers in too exact c.\:> re ■-:<;] is el" .Mai ci.an; jm: intu [he Lips of Zeid by 

the Iradilionists. The d:.iaa\liiali:t nature uf the.r narralicea is palpable 
from Iheir very style and contents. Vide Springer's Mohammed, p, 4.1, 
note 4. Still I nrafur from denyjiip [!i:it f:n|iiirics and doctrines may 

hilve constituted line :>t ila- e.in-'^ .'lilili , ii.ni|i-.-.l M:i!...nM 1'. ■.- -n ,m ii h- :i:nl 
rclviiuis iliini^ht. Jlut whatever grounds may rxist fur reeanlin;.' Zi'id as n 
philosophical or a religions enquirer, one would only have smiled at the 
clnmsiness of die structure erected by tlie tradilirmists. mi so slender a base, 
bad it not been that Dr. Spreader appears himself tei rccoeTur.o it, and even 
builds thereon in part his own theory that Muhoiuet Lh dhl !,.><1> :„irt tr,im 

ijtlthir )hr jh«tl!vj h u.-ti,h L<-t 1 I; i"./.i.lti lor >Mt 'fill ■ r fi '/ hi, others" 
ami, instead of carrying Arabia along with him, was. himself carried away 
" by the irresistible force of the spirit uf the time." Vide Life of Mohammed, 
pp. 39—49. 

Arabia was no doubt prcj.avcl for a relic-ions chanpo. Judaism and 
Christianity had sim-n the seeds uf divine knowledge wery hero and there, 
and many enquiring mi ■ : Is n-.av ha-.T -:-.i;i : :.l [lie wny to truth, and paved the 
road for Mahomet's investigations and convictions, lint to none of these in 
Islam directly attributable, lis peculiarities ore all the Prophet's own. 
Mahomet alone is responsible for its faults, as well as entitled to oil the 
credit (whntover it may be) of its solo founder. It is the workmanship of 
his wonderfal ininil. ami bears ia every pan tiic impress uf Ids inilhiilnalky. 
Such passages as tire following ore in this view strangely mistaken: — " The 
Islam is not tht work of Mahomet ; it is not die doctrine of the I<,<postoe» 
Springer's Molofiwl. p. IT."'. Vi:L tlie l-aitaal ■.' riiiT iviari^us him with its 
faults: " There is however no douht that the impostor has defiled it hy Ids 
immorality mid penerscness of iniini, and tliat nn.si .e" the uhju'l^.n,i!'k 
doctrines are his." Hid. This is hardly Ike evea-liscdc] justice we might 
k.-iv.' i;:q.,xxd Ji'jm :kc |;tiLl_-i-^i iLii-jllL tivin. i .iL- ■ ~| lecher. 

Since the above mite was in type, 1 am ^lad In li nil that some of its 
views receive cuiiurinali.,n from a learned and j-.vlK-ious writer, T. Nocldcke, 
in his treatise De origine et composition! (iorani. Oottingoo, 1666, p. 15. 
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to prore, the Prophet of Islam a descendant of Ishiiiael, began 
even in his lifc-thne. Many Jews, versed in the Scripturea, ami 
won over by the inducements of Islatn, wcic false to their own 
creed, and pandered their kmuvlrdge to the service of Mahomet 
and Ins followers. Jewish tradition had been long well-known in 
Medina and in the countries over which Ulum early spread, and 
the Mahometan system was now made to fit upon it; for Islam 
did not ignore, but merely Bupcrsedcd, Judaism and Christianity, 




These, though preleiniiri;; to In; original ! raiiiiiims, eati generally 
be recognized as jilsiiri:trisins from Scrip -.11 re and rabbinical lore, 
or as Arabian legends forced into accommodation with them. 
Ablllnlailt ilhr-tralian of I Ilia important [misltiuil will be met with 
in the two following chapters. 
Tra.uiinps of j,— Of atialcu'ijHS nature may be cjuspud tin; traditions which 
p.v.rf'c-iWinr. aiimn ;!]iit lln- .Tens arid C:iri-lia^ (amilal.i! or inu-rpolaled their 
Mijintl- Scriptures. After a careful and repeated examination of the 
Imtr^oiaifj, whole. Cora n, 1 have been able :o diptovi r no ground* tor believing 
that Maliomet. himself evt-r expressed lie- smallest doubt at any 



Holy Scripturei. Merc familiarly read, the diseiepancies between 
them and the Coran became patent to all. The sturdy believer, 

* See a Treatise by tile Aiillnir, entitled » The teetinttmi/ torac 6ji ifte 
Cornn to jae J'-wi^i tputres? Agrai 18aC. The subject 

will be further nllmlfii m ir. t;ie condemn" i-l:n],i.^ (■! this voluoie. 
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hud accused in the Coran of hidiug and " dislocating" thjs prophe- 
cies of himself); and according to the Moslem wont, a host of 
stories with all the necessary details of Jewish fabrication and 
excision soon grew up, exactly suited V> the necessities of Islam * 

if it appear strait;;,.' tiiat esttivtiL'ant and tmri:a.:e liable ■ri.^s hj-fi.-i 
of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should not tnann- 

have been enntradtovd by tV.e mure npibhc ati:l st'ti:ib[r Main 1 ■,. i 

mctnns of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it must in: '!!! ,,"(; 
kept in view that ciiticism and freedom of opinion were completely 
stifled under the crushing dogmas of Islam. Any simpleton 
might fancy, every dinning man could with ease invent, such 
tales; when once in currency, the attempt to disprove them 
would be difficult and dangerous. Supposing rliat no well- known 
fact or received digital were contradicted by them, upon what 
general considerations were they to be rebutted? If any one, 
for instance, had contended that all human experience was contra- 
dicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of the Jews regarding 
Mahomet, he would have been scouted as an infidel. Honest 
inquiry into the (jcnuir.t'tu'.ij af holy SiTiplia-c would have sapped 



The following i< an example ..flla: puerile talcn of later days growing out 
of tho same spirit:— "A narrator relates that there was, in the kiug.larn 
of Syria, a Jew, who while i,mM an the Sabhaih |ierashig the Old Testa- 
four places; and out ut' :].it.: Le i d.a: 1.' .if into tho tire, tin the iull.iwiiie; 
day, he faunil the same aaian written in eielit plaeei; a-ain lie tajrnt the 
pages. On the third, he found i( mitten ia livetve places. Tile man 
marvelled exceed inul v. 11c said within hm;iclf, 'the more I cnt tins nnrne 
frum the Scripture, die more, do I find it written therein. T shall soon lime 
the whole Bible filled will, the name' At last tic resolved to proceed, to 
Medina to sec the Prophet," Tho story goes on to say that he reached 
there after Mahomet's death, eml.iaee.d hi« trine tits, "and cspired in the 
jam, of his lave." Sec Calcutta III rife, vol, svii. p. 108, ia an articlo on the 
Itautid Sharif, or -Xetttiig" o/.IMomsf, p <e,pnblished at Cawnpareand 
ut Agra, 12G7-9; Htjira. 
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the foundations of Islam, and was therefore out of the question. 
Who would dare to argue against a miraculous tale that did 
honour tp Mahomet, on the ground that it was in itself impro- 

that even in the Ciiau miraculous powers were never arrogated 
b"V tjie Pro|i?set.? Till: aiglm.i::]' v.ould havr iv.'"j:,!U'.J []■■; :ji:ck 



fore it came to pass ttu.i , umW i.h„ .sl.cltor of (he civil arm and of 
the fanatical crediuiiy of nail''-] a; lari'i.-, (licse marvellous 
legends grew up in perfect security from the attacts of doubt and 
of honest inquiry. 

B. 1 — The converse principle is likewise true; that is to say, 
i traditions, founded iqnm good nvlia-uia', ami undisputed because 
notorious in the first days of Islam, gradually fell into disrepute, 
or were entirely rejected, because they appeared to dishonour 
Mahomet, or countenance some heretical opinion. Tlie u;iture of 
the ease renders it i:npf:ysib"o to m-uyij this position so fully as tho 
preceding ones, since we can now hate no trace of such tradi- 



a Prophet? He ^hh'ch-cI'm tu brinj iaicl[i ; -,-i™ to _ v1 ,li from [lie Heavens; 
yet is ho nnnblc to tell where liis own caaic] is!" " Ye scrvauts of the 
Lord! 1 ' exclaimed bis comrade, " tli.-ro I- :l ['1;;.l;mc in [his place, and I knew 
it not. Get out from my teal, enemy of tho Lord! Wretch, remain not in 
my presence!" Mukoinil liailol" cin-rM . in dar [imr, s'ijicriintiii-ul intimation 
conveyed to him not only of the ilou'iu i'.o r.|..:. c'.i. bat -.i' the spot where tho 
camel was; ami the i!ni!ii-r afli.TiVi.ii]!. vt-nii!tnl, and was confirmed in the 
faith. ZJiiSuniip.391. 

' laim' ■ 'i in j r.-.dily niuacatli.-.l to :-:i-b . l - '.'ni.:ir , , r , 

and Mahomet him.-dl' fro,[.iealt, vmtcil it ia tlio early pan of his Medina 
career with assa.winal! a, aaii n:i t:io <o:,.|ni';; of Mecca by ojien cieealioa, 
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second and third centuries. There ia an apparently well-sup- 
ported Btory which attributes to Mahomet a momentary lapse and 
ornpromiBe witli rise i.Iolotry of Mecca; and traditions on tiie 
subject from various .i'-urtn arc itI;:1'.i1 by tV earliest and thobest 
historians. But theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous 
or heretical that Mahomet should have thus degtiided himself 
"after he had received the truth," and the occurrence is therefore 
denied, or entirely omitted, by some of the earliest and by most of 
the later biographers of the Prophet, though the facts are so 
patent that the more candid fully admit them.* The principle 
thus found in existence in the second and third centuries, may be 



L. — The system ot pious f ninth is not abliurrvnl from the axioms ro 
of Islam. Deception, by the current theology of Mahometans, is ill 
allowable in certain circumstances. The Prophet himself, by 
precept as well as by example, encouraged the notion that to tell 

would approve itself as more justifiable, nay meritorious, than 
that of furthering the interests of Islam ?f The early Moslems 

• Dr. Sprenger has some; valuable remarks on this subject in hit notice of 

honestly toll by \V:ic.ki:li :::',] T:iUri, :::.,[ ; ;L . fijul by a quotation 10 the 



ijutuannotao, it u reauy well BtuWHL And agnn,- ^ mJj f 

CJJ i JJLaj —"Again (another author) reject it on tbe ground that if it 
had really happened, tunny of those who had believed votM have liccoiuc 
apoatutea, which was not tba case." 

1 The common Moslem belief is thai il is allowable to toll a falsehood on 
four occasions: lit, l.j save one's litoi iu:L, K:c:U:;-t a pence or reconciliation ; 
3rd, topcreuatlo a woman; 4lli, on the occasion of a journey or expedition. 
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would suppose it to be filling and right that a divine religion 
should bo suppi)"H'(] by tin: nviihiiice of miracles, and Ihey no 
doubt believed that they were doing God service by building up 



there is the inclination and the opportunity for their perpetration. 
DiiBraiiyoi There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
i^T'u^j'T.. lIi -]iTi;f, who would probably have scrupled at such opea fraud; 
ne™i*tro"m but these arc the very individuals from whom we have the fewest 
!JSm traditions. We read of some cautious men among the Companions 
ortradlUon, w ] 10j p e .. -i v lln* ilillleully nidl.ini; ;iei:omils of their Prophet 
with perfect accuracy, and perhaps disgusted with the barefaced 
effrontery of the ordinary propagators of garbled and unfounded tra- 
dition?, abstained entiiety from repeating the sayings of MiiIkizoi.'L'' 



-poki'U -.Vl-ll of llnOt ;■<-.[.. 1 [ i ■ J L I m ". I ]v|, ;l i„,: i„ lU V r , v ] K t, who a.'.ril 

of bun what had LupvctunL 1 ' — "Evil, oh I'rojibct of the Lord! 1 was nDt 
let eo until I had abused thee, and spoken well of their gods."—" But how," 

inllie faith." — " Thin," said Mahomet, " if they repeal the same, do thou too 
repeat the same." Ibid. Mahomet also said that Amniar's lit was better 
Hum Aim .T.dil's iratfl. 

The stand is ditcttiy MUKtioncd hv tl;e t'ollowinp tradition :— " That per- 
son is not a liar who r:uiki-< ] i:u< bu:wi'i'[] !wn j-cn] -11 1 , and spicks p»Kl 
win-.!- to <!o uw.ij- I h. Li- ,;i:,iit..], .i j .-^..kW r ,t ".V^.Vi^ h vo'. ii r 

p. 427. 

think it wrong to make falsa promises to his wives, in the matter of Mary 
his Epyptiuu maid. A:i i :'^Mr.lii:.^ ill'- f'furth, it was Ilia constant habit in 
projecting expeditions (excepting only that to Tabuk) to conceal bis inten- 

from, verily I would tell von." KStib at Wickxdi, p. 23ej. Similar tra- 



DlJ|i;C3 By Lit 



for ilividiiig them into si-pariLie dasn-s, of which the trustworthi- 
ness would Yary to any great extent. With respect, indeed, to 
some it is known that they were mure uimstiintly than others with 
Mahomet, and had therefore better opportunities for acquiring 
information ; some, like the garrulous Aycsha, were specially 
given to gossiping lalns and r rilling frivolities; but none of them, 
as far as we can judge, was free from tiio tendency to glorify 
Mahomet at the expense of truth, or could be withheld from the 
marvellous, by the most glaring violations of probability or of 
reason. Such at least is the impression derived from their evi- 
dence in the shape in which it hat rcachtd us.' 



dilions are given regarding Othmta. Ibid. p. IBS', 1891- See ape of these 
qaotcd above- at p SB, note. 

always gu.itiUil hi- rchliuii by this riimlilinmil iiiin-e, "tiu ip:ikc something 
like thin, or near nnto it ;" but one day, Be he repeated a trailiriiin. tllii 11 n- 
conuidonal formnU of repetition, — jJJ| J u , JlAsh JLi " tf in spate 
lie Prophet of the Lord" — Kcupeil hi. un.l In; hecuiiie oppressed with 
anguish, so that [he sweat dropped from his forehead. Thenhesniil, "If the 

unto it." Ibid, p. 209. Tina ia no douht greatly exaggerated. 

"Saad ibn Abi W'Mkkfa was asked a question inid tie kepi ;iirnre, divine: 
I fear that if I "■!< /,•■ r n"' '"to, as from ma, a 

hundred:' Ibid. p. 506). Tims also rule enquired, uf Aldidtuh iln /iA-ii, 
" Why do wo not hear Ihco tcllinrr ivm-eiLi'.^ ri -i.iHLi rip the I'rophct, as audi 
ami such persons kU?" He replied, "It is very t™e. thru 1 kept close by the 
I'rophct from the time r fir.tl.dii iial.fa;!,] difreii.ro ««-. iniimalely acquainted 
with hia words): bntlhcsrd him aaj, 'Whosoever ahall repeat a lie con- 
cerning mo, his resting place shsll bo in hell-fire." Hid. p. 185. So in 
explaining why several uf the principal Companions have left no traditions, 
tVii. kii'.i -.vrilee, " From seme there nro no remains ef tradilion regarding the 
Prophet, although they were mere in his company, sitting ai;d liL'.uii.g !iim, 
than others who have left ua many traditions, anil tliis we attribute to Oxir 
fear" (of giving forth erroneous traditions,) &c Had. p. 176J. 

• It is possible that farther investigation may bring to light facts on 
which some principle of classification of the early tradition ists, as trust- 
worthy or otherwise, may bo boseiL Thus Dr. Sprengcr writes;—" Aa it 
ia of great importance to huuw the character of the witnesses, I iotcud to 
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Euunpteor h- — The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed arc pre- 
2rS. simird to have proceeded from tome specie; of bias, tlie nature of 
which I have been emuntvouririL' to trace. But the testimony of 
the Companions, as doliveieil Lo us, is so unaccountably fickle' and 
capricious that, even where no motive whatever can be guessed 
at, and where tliere were the fullest opportunities of observation, 
the traditions often flatly contradict one another. For instance, ft 



after his death relics of hair on which the dye was visible. ^ A 

assert that he neker dyed his hair, and that moreover he hail no 
need to do so, as his grey-hairs were so few that they might be 
counted.* Again, with respect lo his Signet ring — a matter 
involving no faction, family btoiTft, or doL-itiiL -the t radii ions are 
most discordant. One part; reiati; thai, lirlmg (.he want of a 



embrace tic first oji^f.rr ii nil v «hii:!i I may hare tn pal/1 ii-h the notes which 
I have collected on the investors of aaravl.a lira! ,n" !t;™li regarding Mo- 
hammed." Seamd A'uduf of Waq»i s , p. 19, Tin! after all ilicre is nol much 
prospectof material aii vantage I'lain: u <.■ 1 1 • ra:i:a ■ ■-. zancc tile worst descrip- 
tion of bios— that, namely, which tcr.a. ra -lara; ,M n I. unict— pervades the 
wh.ak of Muhuinctan tradition. 

• Vide Kilib a! Wtdddi, pp. 83J-85. Even the osact number of his 
while hairs in given by OJlieiv.at aatiaiiiile.. viiriia^iy, as 17, 18, 20, or 30. 
Some soy that when he oiled his head Ihcy appeared; others tliat the jiro- 

Onesaysho employed Henna, and Katam which save a ralilish tinge, but 
that he liked yefW bcil. One 1 ri i ■ 1 i t i ■ ■ I : i -. I, approve, of a jet block dye, while 
others sr.;- [In- Pmpae: Ibrhndo this. 

The Ibllowina tradiiioiis aa the snlijcct ore ell lions:— Mahomet said, 
"Those who dye their hair Hack like ihe nu|s of pieeons, shall never smell 
the smell of Paradise." " In the day of jadgnmt, Iho Lord will nol look 
n[«ai lihu who dye. Iiis hair black." 

A grcy-hcodtd man one dny apa-Tjarla"! [he Prophet with his hair dyed 
black, Mnhomel nut rta lanajPe: haa, njked wlio he was. The man gave 
his name. "Noy," replied the Prophet, "In: Ihau art 'he Devil t" The 

only supposition (apart ftaai ivaal-a I « rat a itona fabrication.) which one 

can imagine lo account for these contrary traditions, is that they wore In- 
venled by grcy-hcaihal men lo countenance anil function Ihe several modes 
of 4v.ii, j.. |.|- m aiffil hi themselves! 
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seal for his despatches, the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for 
that purpose, of pure silver. Another party assert that KMlifl ibn 
Said made for himself an iron ring plated with silver; and that 
Mahomet, taMng a fancy to the ring, appropriated it to his own 
nee. A third tradition states, that the ring was brought by Amr 
bin Said from Abyssinia; and a fourth, that MuMi ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for himself in Yemen. One set of traditions hold that 
Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on his left; one 
that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it outside; one 
that the inscription upon it was i)J| jjj-j, while the rest declare 
that it was ^Ul J«-Jj Jask." Now all these traditions refer to 
one and the same riiijr; bocaus'j it is rcpuiil'slh- added thai, after 
Mahomet's death, it was worn "by Abu liucr, by Omar, and by 
Othrofin, and was lost by the latter in the well Arts. There is 
yet another tradition that neither the Prophet nor any of his 
immediate successors ever wore a ring at alLj Now nil these 
varying narratives are not givim doubtfully, as t-onjeclnn-s which 
niL'lit cit/KTliM rL-lit or wrong, but they aro told with the full assur- 
ance of apparent certainty, and with such minute particulars and 
circumstantiality of detail as leave the impression on the simple 
reader's mind that each of the narrators had the most intimate 
ac.nniiiitanm with the subject. 

In these instances, which might be iinl.-liiiliily iiiu'lbSi.-fl, to unm^r^ir-d 
what tendency or habit of mind, but the sheer lev of ton t 11 
are we to attribute such gratuitous and wholesale, fabrications ? c,latn "- 
And from this wc may fairly deduce the principle that tradition 
cannot in general be received with too much caution, or exposed 
to too rigorous a criticism; and that no important statement 
should be received as securely proved by tradition only, unless 
there be some farther ground of probability, analogy, or collateral 
evidence in its favour. 



* Sec Oicinlcrcumi: [u-ht1>v M. Iklhi in tin: AshiifJ'. rc^niiiig 

tbe BCalofMnl.olticuipou his Ltitur H) tin: E-v;,i;::ii |;„v.jni< ) r,Macoucns,the 
supposed original of wliirli di wavered i>y M. linrthcltmy in u Coptic 
monastety. It Menu fk.-h-al.lij th.u tlio fjtiiidnuue:: o< this Miie-abn-ly ilis- 
cnvcvcil riocumcrx. slioiilil U: f:ir:hci' .li^-..-i>l liv ilin sdiulnrs of Europe. 

t All dm traditions will be (band in Kilib <il WActiiii, pp. 911-52!. 
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m. im IIL I will now proceed to mention tlio considerations which 
^iV?rauirm should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, as well 
b^'iilnu? as the caution to be observed in their application. 
Acretment — Unanimous consent, or general agreement, between tradi- 
[■liiiiimii-Tit ti'jns independent of one another, or which, though traceable to a 
tndSu. common origiD| haTe famxuBeA by different chains of witnesses, 
may generally be regarded as a presumption of credibility. Wo 
know that the first sources of tradition were numerous ; and, as 
already stated, the stream often flows through separate channels. 
Evidence of this description may therefore afford a cumulative 
presumption that tin: eiicuii^'iiia'es cmtiinnri In so many separate 
traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in. ihn era immediately succeeding Mahomet's 
deatli. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; for, 
in traditions apparently of the nature contemplated, close agree- 
ment may be even a ground of distrust. It may argue that, though 
attributed to different sources, the traditions really belong to one 
and the Bame family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subsequent 
to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be so great as to exclude 
circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground for believing that 
either the common scmrm is not of "Id date, or that the channels 
of conveyance have not been kept distinct. Some degree of inci- 
dental discrepanry imist In' loub'ii fur, anil ii. will improve rather 
than injure the character of the evidence. Thus the frequent 

are stated to have occurred, are just what we should expect 
in i adept i mli- a ( traditions :iav;njr their origin in hearsay; and the 
simplicity with winch these are placed in juxtaposition, speaks 
strongly for the lu:irsly i f I la- C illralors in having gathered them 
bond fide from various and independent sources, as well as in 
having refrained from any attempt to blend or harmonise the 
differing accounts. 

jjpwrrant The same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
Hm™Jip°5( tradition. Certain portions of distinct versions regarding the 
Mku?' same subject-matter may agree almost verbally together, while 



possible that the latter may have a bond fide independent origin, 
which the former could not pretend to. The intimate union, in 
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separate but corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations charac- 
terized by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts cir- 
cumstantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 

derived from Lis nurse Halima, and handed down to us in three 

" agree almost literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the 
facts."* The marvellous was derived from one common source of 
fabrication, but the facts frc-in m-iL'inai authorities. Hence the 

Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species of VcrbiJ cbi- 
evidence peculiar to itself; it may point to a common recorded pm^wT' 
original, of-date antecedent to that probably at which most of the io?iSn" 
other traditions were reduced to writing. There is no reason for ° ntb " > - 
believing that any such records were made till long after the era 
of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume none of the merit of 
contemporaneous remains. But they may claim the advantage of 
a greater antiquity of record than the mass of ordinary tradition, 
as in the case of the history by Zohri of the Prophet's military 

first^ury.t ^ P y ^ ■ alluded 

to in the Coran will generally impart credit in whole or in pm i. u 

the traditional narrative. Some of the n>o-l important incidents nnnsiion. 
connected with Mahomet's battles and campaigns, as well as with 
a variety of domestic and political matters, are thus attested. 
Such apparent confirmation may however be deceptive, for the 
allusion in the Coran may have given rise to the tradition. The 
story, if not from the first an actual fraud, may have originated in 
some illustrative supposition or paraphrastic comment on the text; 
attd, gradually changing its character, been transmitted to pos- 
terity as a confident recital of fact. Take for example the follow- 
ing verse in the Coran : — Eememher the favour of thy Lord unto 
thee, when certain men designed to stretch forth their hands upon, 
thee, and the Lord held back from thee their hands.% By some this 

* Vide Springer; L'./i if Jl'J.<iii;i,cd, p. TH, n:/.., 
-f This will ba farther noticed bolow, p. Iniviii. 
t Sura, v. 12. 
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passage is supposed to refer to Mahomet's escape from Mecca; 
but, the crating after the circumstantial and the marvelous not 
berna satisfied with tliis fame and reasonable interpretation, 
several difl'ercnt occasions have been invented on which the hand 
of the enemy, in the very art of lirainlisliing ;i sword over Ma- 
homet's head, was miraculously Btayed by Gabriel." Again, the 
discomfiture of the army of Abraha shortly before the birth of 
Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in Sura cv;— And did not 
the La-d send against them flocks of little ba-ds, which cast upon 
fhem small clay stones, and made them like unto the sUilblc of tohich 
the cattle have eaten f This appears to be only a highly coloured 
metaphor for the general [hornet™ of the army by the ravages 
of small-pox or some similar pestilential calamity. f Bat it has 
afforded a stiirtmir pnhu lor tin: extravagances of tradition, which 
gives a detailed statement of the species of bird, the size and 
material of the stones, the precise mode in which they struck the 
enemy, the esact kind of "wound inflicted, etc., as if the portent 

" In thoaltuek it[«Mi !!,[■ Gli:il!Y,:i. wo leiirn from WSck'uli tint whilst 

Mahomet was resting ;ji:d:r ;i iv.:l\ die i-irniv":; Icllillt c.-.rnc ■ iclI;:i:> 'jj ■ r.i.il 
.'Miitrljiif^ hU sw..rd, i yrhiaicd — ""SVIi.mk Ik-re tu nI-iIh-ihI 1 bee ii^Jlii^t itm 
thisdsj?" "Tin: Lord;" riplivl i!lc rieplicl. T)ii;rc-.i]>on Gabriel struck 



Hiihirai adds,— " With spuria! nfaeaw tu this event. Sura v. 12 wna re- 
vealed, bat cithers attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibu Jahsh, 
one of the Haul Nndhir," who ii is pretended tried to roll down a clone upon 
llie Prophet from tlie roof uf a house. HiMmi, p. 263; A'itrt at WicKili, 
p. 110); compare oho Sale's nolo on lite verse. 

applied, ofvhicl, are emdeMly fab,ka,td to suit ihepattege itidf. 



is probably connected with the hard and gravelly feeling of the pustules. 
See i/Mnim, p. 19. 
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had bnt Just occurred within eight of the curators; — and jet 
the whole has evidently no other fonndation tlion the verso above 
quoted, which the credulous Moslems interpreting literally, deemed 
it necessary to clothe with ample illustration. These are typos 
of the numberless puerile or romantic legends which have been 
fabricated out of nothing; and which, though purely imaginary, 
have been reared upon the authority of a Coranio basis." 

C. — When a tradition contains statements in disparagement of nismracc- 
Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his followers; or Hjinraim > 
an insult from his enemies after His emigration (for then the period fjaibim,. 
of his humiliation had passed, and that of his exaltation arrived) ; 

his failure in any enterprise or laudable endeavour; or, in fine, 
anything at variance either in fact or doctrine with the principles 
and tendencies of Islam, there will be strong reason for admitting it 
as authentic; because-, uihorwisi;, it na-ms hardly rmiiblc that such 
a tradition coidd be fabricated, or Win:' Iwn labrioied, that it 
craii.l ijlilaiiL currency anuHjjr tlw i'iJ[ic.vi-n of Mahomet. At the 
e;leih- lima m : must hi: entr-tiil not fi- sj'V'Iy 'bt m\v to ail that is eon- 
;ii.li-.-i (! bu ma-stlrm discreditable or Mpp'-.-ti.-il to mobility. Cruelty 

Iiowbv. I ii lima, an, and H-ve:i<ri- lb.' a iiaplacal.t,-. trliai practised 

<ii r iintl in thkis, ivltu ri.riiriii.il I ■ v -h- liisr fi ■[!■.■■ wui-- of Mm mis highly 
nu l ii.-vi-.us: am! flu:- rink i-ivi lis;-; io:. - I' _\ iaf.-ii: a.imii fil with com- 
placency n coawn,.-! uf language ami In-bavvmr, whk'ti we should 
lookuponnsreprchenrilJpiaili.O'iicy. Tlic-.:aia! ! -imiLireiceptionB 
must be mode from this utlmrwiia miki'i-sal and eli'cctivc canon. 

D. — There is embodied in tradition a source uf information far mum 

miiiv authentic than any yet alluded to, l]i'-.'iii:li iiLLioL-Liiii.uelv '.■[,.., 

very limited eitent, — 1 mean tins transcripts of Ir.-.-ilms purporting nMnl " 1, 
to have been dictated by Mahomet, and recorded in his presence. 

It has been before sImh that ordinary ttmlitiiuis were notTiicir™- 
rccorded in the time of Mahomet; and that, even were we tOSSS^i 
admit an occasional resurt to such early notes or memoranda, 25ri«. 
there is no evidence n^ari'iiii:.'.- '.heir -ul '^."[iieut fate, nor any ' 



Church, [lie Itgend of St. Fnnl's baltlo with ihe wild beasts (.Niecpli. H.E. 
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criteria for <i : .f!ii!fn.ii; : !im!r oi;t i f out present jIiits (he traditions 
possibly founded upon iIhtii, from i!ii:h- that originated nnd were 
for a long time sustained by purely oral means. To a very 
different category b- loag iln- livatks of Mahomet. They consist 
of compacts entered into with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, 
Jewish and Christian, as nil] af Pa-rau :md Moslem; these were 
at the time reduced to wrilkii.', and aiujual by one or more of his 
followers. Tliey are of course confined to the period succeeding 
the Prophet's flight to Medina and acquisition of political influ- 
ence, and from their nature are limited to the recital of a few 
simple facts. But these facts again form valuable supports to the 
traditional outline; ari l, i>|v. iall v.Iu-k- they diita.il the relations 
of Islam with the neighbouring' Jewish and Christian tribes, are 
possessed of the highest interest, 
cipcclaayin In tl.i: Kadi;: !>1 T\7i!:kii:i's bi.:jrapi:y there is a section expressly 
SnUnnl deroted to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two 
tiiSa!** 1 °r 'hree scores of them. Over and again, the author (in the end 
of the second cr iii' j i :■.!;] 112 o:' tli-.i tj.iri; convuiy :■ : : laU:s that tie had 
copied these from the original documents, or recorded their pur- 
port from the testimony of those who had seen them. 11 They 
were still in force," writes Dr. Sprenger, " in the time of Harfln 
AlKashid (A.H. 170— IDS), and wen then coUected."» This 
is quite conci'ivaiilii, tV-r they ivtre o!t-jn recorded upon leather,t 
and would invariably tui pre-iinod with can: as their charters of 
privilege hy those in whose favour they were concluded. Some of 
the most interesting, as the terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibor 
and to the Christians of Najr&ii, formed the basis of political events 
in the caliphates of Abu Baer ami Omar; the concessions made 
in others to Jewish ami Cliri-liau Iribos, isrc mlisfi :i:tory proof 
that they were not fabrii-ati'i: by Milljiiijiciuiis; while it is equally 
clear that they would never have been acknowledged or mado 
current by them if csunteHciicd by a Jewish or a Christian hand. 

Whenever, then, there is fair evidence in favour of such 
treaties, they may In- placed, us to lii^ian-a) authority, almost on 
a i>ar with the Corari j 

- SprcngcSs Mohammed, p. 03. 

t The following arc the chief references in the Kitxi a! WacliJi to the 
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The narrative nf o-llieial .l.>pm:ii inns Main ■! is smia-tiiae* writ;™ ,k- 

stated to have been derived from the family, or tribe which sent hm u : 
the embassy, and which had preserved a written memorial of the KSmSS 
circumstances. Accounts so obtained may undoubtedly be viewed J?™.' " tl " 

the Prophet had received and honoured them, although there would 
be a tendency in all such statements to self-aggrandizement," 

I. — Another traditionary soillco, supported by mr'nirily perju- rotUou re- 
liar to itself, takes rise in the verses and poetical J .- j i -.- 1 . ■ ■ ■ 1 1 1 : : : - 1 1 - i .: in 
butod to the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the i . , , .... 
composition of persons who died before the Prophet, as Abui'SrWdto. 



1. Hisham ibn Mohammed relates thnt n man of tho Tai tribe lull him that 
Wala! ibn. Tabir sent ai: etnbos-y :o Mahomet, ivlum rule In [hem a letter then 
extant nndinthcposscssionofkiJtribeatJabalcin. Kutti nl Wiictidi, p. tbt. 

■2. WkMdi glvei a copy of llie treaty Mahomet entered into wiih the 
chief of Diitnat al Jaisdal, the original of which an old man 'if I En 1 acoj le i.i' 
IhJma showed him. Ibid. p. 56J. 

3. Wackidl took the copy of a l.iier 0i|.i<nruiii1y original) addressed by 
Mahomcr Jo the people of A.b.:nh Jo.ish settlement on the Aelanidc 
gnlph) and gives the words of it Ibid. p. 57. 

t. Mahomet gave to Rufad Ibn Amr ibit Jadah nl Fulj, a written treaty, 

" which that family no.v \in:.rtr--c:J' Ibid, p. S9'. 

S. Ziiheir, who came frmn Mali rah i:i llakoniel. eot from him a written 
treaty "which is with the family to this ,lay." Hid. p. 03. 

'VWieki'li le.ol the 0 L-i ._r i 1 1 -x I .lojaiaciH ia -.vl.kh Arcaiu, one of the Com- 
panions, devoted liia honsc (famous in the Prophet's Meccan history) to 
sacred purposes. Ibid. p. S2G. 

Besides these, there am a. great nnmber of treaties and letters to tbe 
various chiefs ami t-ihis in Arabia, ii:ir. ..hired i.i mrasn, Una the biographical 
writings; aad, altlionch it ii not expressly -o slated, it i- cilremely piohable 
that Ihcsc were in many eases copied from the originals; or from transcripts 

Of lit! wiliell ill'.ll;;!! peril- [. OL 'Vl'l 'i'Y. r ll -0]:- f|..Jll tl JO ■ Tl L." i ^1 a I S. are 

Still likely to have been /;eaaine. foiailerlcil.s il:i:re may be amongst them, 
hnt tho wonder is thai, emisiiicriiia- Iheir value, fahrieated documents of this 
nature arc not more numerous. Tlu- reason of [keif limited an niber appears 
to have been the dilTicidly of ,-. .iint-.:: l"< i-in;r such wrillcti relief in Ike early 
age of i:iara ivitji any chance of success. 

'The- the seer i ■!.!:■'.■ of Wiieki li ili:: L -,i!s -ncli naifnlivr villi 1 1n- preface 
— " My inform: ml, Muhammad ibn Yaliya relates, lliat tit found il in tflo 
arilings of bis father ;" and again " Amr tin Od*ritc says, lie fnand il mm™ 
m thtpapers of Tils father." Tho story that fuSlcnvs ivlalea to a deputation 
from tho Hani Oikmru. A'.ittl ill Wiickidi, j.p. Ii4( 8c 12. 
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Talib bis nncle; others, of those who survived him, as Hassan ibo 
Thilbit, a poet of Medina. Tliere call be no question as to the 
great antiquity of these remains, though we may not alwayB be 
able to fix with exactness the period of their composition. With 
respect to those which pnrport to be of date prtc&limj the rise to 
power of Mahomet, when we consider the poetieal habits of the 
nation, their faculty of preserving poetry by memory,* the ancient 
style and language of the pieces themselves, the fair likelihood 
that carefully composed verses were nt the first committed for 
greater security to writing, it cannot certainly be deemed impro- 
bable that such poems or fragments should in reality have been 
composed by the parties to whom they ere ascribed. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that poetry of date long niter the death of 
Mahomet, but descriptive of passages in his life or connected with 
it, may gradually have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion by some contcnuiorary poet, or as the actual effusion of 
personages in the scene to whom the real author attributed them 
by poetical fiction alone. As a general rule, it maybe laid down 
that wherever there is betrayed an anticipation of Mahomet's pro- 
phetical dignity or victories,— the premonitory dawn of approach- 
ing glory,— the poetry may at once be concluded as an after- 
thought, triumphant Islam having reflected some rays of its 
refulgence upon the bare points of its earlier career. 'Fried by 

less genuine, to the men whose name they bear; but there is 
also much which from patent anachronism either in limr »r s:.i:-:t, 
is evidently tha composition of a later age.f The question how- 

* Bnrkhardl'e testimony shows that the faculty still remains. "Throughout 
every pari of the Arabian desert, poetry is equally esteemed. Many persons 
are found who make verses of true measure, although thcytannot cither read 
or writoi jet na they employ on snch occasions chosen terms only, and as [he 
pnrity of their vernacular language is such as to predmie any gnuniuoiiciit 
errors, these verses, after passing from month to month, may at last be com- 
mitted to paper, ami ivLU [ii'i-: n:>inmri:ik lie found regular and correct. I 
presume that the greater part of the regular portly of I'.w. Arabs, ivliirli luis 
descended to us.is derived from similar compositions." BtirMardt's NoU& on 
the Bedouins, voL i. p. 551 ; see also p. 3)3. 

nncle, is said to have recited when Ihe Corcish took decisive measures 
against the Prophet, and songht u> ivam the pilgrims of other tribia not In 



ever in one of literary curiosity rather than of historical evidence ; ! 
for this species of poetry ia seldom of use in confirming a 
important point in the biography of Mahomet. 

I do not here refer to the national poetB of Arabia, whoae verses, n««i» 
preserved in the Kitib nl Aghini and other works, possess without ■gP*"J* [J 
doubt the elements of authenticity, and form trustworthy archives p«t!" 5"' 

give hBcd to him. Abu Talib, in plaintive verse, expresses his fears lest the 
whole of the Amis stroll join tl«> Coreiih against him. Hiihimi, p. 75. 
There is in these verses something perhaps too plainly aiitieipalive oT the 

possible. Al the close there is a euupkt with u reference to "the clouds 
giving rain before hint," i-c Mahoinct: and it is added in explanation by tlie 
biographer that when the Prophet in after days miraculously prucuml rain 
in answer to his prayer at Medina, be called to mind this prediction bj his 

composition. At the same time it is not impossiblo that the suspicions words 
may have beennsed metaphorically '>\ Aim T.ilMi hi I.Mnintioii of his nephew, 
or that the couplet containing them may have been interpolated. 

I will instance another glaring anachronism which shows with whit 
caution poetry of this class mast be received. When Mahomet with his 
l^l:w.-- performed the pilgrimage to Mecca under tho treaty of llodcihia, 
the leader of his camel, as ho encircled the Knaba, shouted verses of 
hostile defiance ngsinst thi 
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" interpretations " of the Coran, and looted back to the straggle with the 
idolaters of Mecca as to a bygone era Tel the verses arc ascribed both by 
Wackidi and Hisharai to the Ilodeibia armistice, Le. a period anterior oven 
to the conquest of Mecca. ATiifio id WicMtH, p. 124 and 2S21; IliiMmi, 
p. 347. lbn ITishani, however, seeing probably the clumsiness of the tra- 
dition, adds that it is a mistake, the poetry being referable to another person. 

As a farther example, the. Arabic scholar may peruse the rhetorical con- 
test before Mahomet hold between his own followers and the embassy of Iho 
Bani Tamim. Hlshdmi, p. 416-419. Tho anticipations of universal con- 
quest are there too promatiircly dmvliiuf 1 in iln- ■ inumniof the Mahometaii 
party. Thus tbe threat is used by Tliabit ibn liois that the Moslems "wouif 
Jight cyainit all tte world Ml thru iccre wari.rl.cd" (p. 116). This waslan- 
guage appropriate only to the tune when the Arabs had begun to fight and 
conquer beyond Arabia. Tbe speeches and poems may have been composed 
aftcrwnrds as suitable to the occasion, and like tho orations of classical 
history, attributed to the speakers of the original scene. 
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of Arabia, before Islam. It is only necessary to peruse tho elabo- 
rate " Essai" of M. Caussin de Perceval to be satisfied of the 
general autbority of these poetical fragments. 

Pieces said to have been recited by poets who survived Midiomet, 
there is every reason for believing to be the composition ordinarily 
of the persons to whom they are ascribed. But whether they 
were composed before the Prophet's death, oven when tliey are said 

tion. Under any circumstances, however, they cannot but be 
regarded as of great value, from their being the work of Mahomet's 
contemporaries. Wherever they hear upon historical events, they 
are of much use as adding confirmation to tho corresponding 
traditions ; for, whether handed down, by writing, or by memory 
alone, their poetical form is a material safeguard against change 
or interpolation. As examples, may be specified the odes of HassSn 
ibn TMbit on the " Battle of tbe Ditch," and on " the taking of 
Mecca;" and the poemofKnb ibn Malik, descriptive of the oath 
of fealty by the Medina converts at the "second pledge of Acaba," 
in which he mentions by name the twelve leaders chosen by the 
Prophet.* Besides such specific facts, this early poetry is often 
instructive, from its exhibition of tha spirit of tie Erst Moslems 



*Kab survived Mahomet, and wrote an elegy on his death. KStih a! 
W,lckitK,p. 166J. Hassan ibn Thabit was an inhabitant of Medina; hewas 
convened during the Prophet's Hfe-liiue, anil survive him about half a 
century. A good instance of tbe. incidental manner in wbieh bis verses 
eonoboriuts tradilton, is that of bis elegy on Mnliui, in wbose praise bo 
notices tbut be rcwivi.i tl.c i'rm.iiet :n:<Ur his iiotmiau when ho returned 
to Mecca from Nnihla trad Tiiif, disjiirilril nrr.i irjei^i loss. Hisliimi, p. 139. 
A isolation lviii lie ifivfln from the p-h-jry in cbap. vi. 

A curious anecdote occurs of Ibc mode in which Ilassin's poetry is said to 
Il.ivc <Ti$>:u<f'd nu ith .11.1.11 3 rraiHiion. In I. is |'ili?ii i:pon ^1il1l.iiil, i's 
liition toAl GbAl.il (i.i-Tlzul C;:l:.i::0 i.pii i>t 11 party of marauders, he speaks 
of the Acrremen of Al Miidad, as if he had been the chief of ibis expedition. 
In reality, however, Suad ibn jfvid w:u due:", iinviii- been put in the com- 
mand by Mahomet. Ou hearing Ibc poi'try recited, tbe Idler repaired in 
great wrath to Hassan, and 1 required uaeaidi for the misrepresentation. Tho 
jmrt qnioll; rc|itinl. Ib:i: his I'nitiii Jiil mil suit rli.i ilivilim, and therefore he 
had chosen Mikd.id'e. Ni-ratbek-s-s siys WVickidi. ik.i i-rrses gave enrreney 
Hi llit tradition in lUvour ot' tbi- hitter, ft'iitii 11/ Wickidi, p. 1 lij. 
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towards their unconverted brethren, and the biting satire and 
virulent alms' c:i:[il iy>d ajiiir;;;! the enemies of Islam. 

There is probably, hnwevi-i-, lid biographical fact, the proof of n„i.- ]«« 
which depends solely upon these poetical remains. They are vain- Innabvy nf 

I'-. '.^i^i::'.; ^' if; /i. >■;■■ m:' rj ;u;i I :olk bu: th<:ir practical bearing 
upon the biography Midiomi-t i. n:.r of .10 ilihoIl i oterest as might 
hove boon expected. Tocy de-erve iirkul iltep attention, as the 
earliest literary remains of a pciiuii li:oh contained the germ of 
such mighty events; but they giva ub little new insight into the 
history or character of tbe Prophet. While they attest many 
facts we are already acquainted with, they reveal none which, 

metan Tradition. It is obvious that the technical rule of " respect- 
able names" usml by i.Im' C-.'lleo'.ois t an carry no authority with 
us; that every tradition, separately fubke-.od :■;> oloso examination, 
must stand or fall upon its own merits ; and that, even after its re- 
ception as generally credible, the component parts are still severally 
liable, upon a close scrutiny of internal evidence, to suspicion and 
rejection. The sure and steady lighl of the Coran will always bo 
preferred by the judicious historian of the rise of Islam, to the 
more pretending glare of Tradition. 'Where the latter is alone 
available, his eye will maintain a constant guard against its 
dazzling but deceptive lustre, and will seek cautiously to discrimi- 
nate and carefully to concentrate the iitftd and scattered gleams 
of truth, which mingle with its fictitious illumination. By the 



We have seen that towards (he e„.l of the first century of the zoM.mi 

Hegira, there is ground for believing that the general pi ; ,■, „ ; 

first commenced of recording Mahi.niiun tradition. One of the cuSclToni. 
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persons known to have been employed in this task was Zohri, who 
died A.H. ] 24, aged 72." It has been even stated that both he 
arid hie master Orwa (who died as early as A.H. 94,) composed 
regular biographies of Mahomet; bat the grounds are uncertain. f 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that Zohri at least threw 
together traditions bearing on certain periods of the Prophet's 
life, certainly on that relating to his military career. It is con- 
jectured by Dr. Sprenger, that this compilation was the source 
whence arose the uniformity of narrative and coincidence of ex- 
pression observable in many ports of the various biographies of 
Mahomet, and especially in the narratives of his expedition mul 
battles. The hypothesis is probable ; at all events Zohri was ons 
of such sources. He lived at the court of several princes of the 
Ommeyad dynasty, and there is hence every reason to believe 
that his accounts are as unbiassed as could be expected from any 
Mussulman author. There is no work by Zohri extant, but he 
is largely quoted by subsequent biographers j and, if Dr. Sprenger's 
hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet's military 
operations must be in great part the reproduction of materials 
composed by him. 

nioCTwWa Two other authors are mentioned as having written biographies 
compiled in of Mahomet early in the second century, namely Musa ms Ocsai 
mbBij A.H. and Abo MXshaii. Neither of their works is extant; but the 
* Vide lb* iUaffeia, U. 5S3. 

{ Sec an intonating note in the Journal of Ota Asiatic Society, by Dr. 
Sprenger, od this subject, No. v. of 1651, p. 395; see also his Stand Notice 
of Waqidg, p. 15. 

The authority regarding Orwa has been already quoted in a now at p. uiiv. 

Of ZoJiri Sprenger writes, in lus Stand Notice;— "HSji Klialifa auil 
others say tliot Zohri left u work on the biography of Mohammad; anil 
Sobayiy several limes quotes it There is no doubt that he collected on im- 
mense numherof notes on the subject, and Thn InhAq refers to tlieiri i;i niuiiis.!. 
every chapter! but I doubt whether lie left them arranged and in the shape 
of a book on his death, and think that like the Commentary on the tjorsn 
ascribed to Ibn Abbns, they were collected and arranged by a later hand." 

In the Second 1 Notice Sprenger traces another stereotyping hand in 
Shorahbil ibn Siad, who died A.H. 123, nnd was a celebrated authority for 
the "Campaigns and Life of the Prophet." 

Sprenger adds— "To snpposo that a written record (beyond meiLOraiulii) 
has reached the authors" of the 2nd ceulury " would l>e an assertion which 
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latter is extensively referred to by Tabari.* To these may be 
added, as no JnnsriT fiv:i:J;i':tlf», the histories of Abu IsnSc, who 
died A.H. 188, and Madaisi, who lived to the beginning of the 
third century. Though the latter published many works on 
Mahomet, not one of them is now known to exiat.'t 

The earliest bio;rrjiphie;i,l wriiurs, whose wrr.s are ■ xiar.t mure imum 
or leas in their original state, are: — I. Ibn IshrLc; IL Ibn ITisham; b ''' sra,,, ' is ' , 
HL Wuckidi, and his Secretary; IV. Tabari. 

These. woik^thmiiiii }:!":■■— i'u, ILlii' riu- tradition,!! eel l.vt ions, In ;>iiiVr f w.. 
bo composed only of tmtlitions, differ from them in the following par- Hugnphiu 
ticulars.J First! — The traditional matter is rimliriid In hioprin i. 11 i, . i : , 
sulijects, and is arranged in chronological order. Commencing with coll ™' 1 " M - 
anticipatory anil niTiealivrieitl :n (ins, iln; wu'k gen. Tally ailvances nm^-ron- 
to tlic birth of Mahomet, and traces him, with some degree of JVi.-al 
method, through ev<:y stage of his eventful life. To each step a d^'trfij"" 
separate chapter Is devoted; ami all trmlit! mis, which have any "™' Etl1- 
txarir.g or. the ; pedal subject, ar.:> thrown li.gc'iKT in that chapter, 
and arranged with more or less of intelligible sequence. But 
the example of the traditionist Collectors as to the quotation of 
their authorities is, with some exceptions, observed; namely, that 



The biographies may be compared to mosaics, the several traditions 
being adjusted and dovetailed so as to form one uniform history. 
The work resembles more a collection of " table talk," than a 
life. It is a compilation rattier than an original composition. 



cannot be proiciL Tlic similarity uf tlic earliest ommnrs tail be sufficiently 
tlie same scboo1,and IhaOome eminent persons look fltelead hi that school," 

nature referred to% early at least as tbc time of Om, P 

* See Hie note, and ft«7i</ Xmk-- (ii. JO) jnid referred to. Mesa died 

A.IL UI] Abu Mashar, A.U. 176. 
t SproffBf^t IfoJtimwd, p. 70. ' 

wbilc the general calleetinTu are termed ; An-, — SruSfft. 
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» Secondly:— Traditions arc notnctimcB fused together; or they are 
broken up and re-formed into a linitbrm narrative, by an adjust- 

i mcnt of the various jjitcta. This is more particularly the case in 
descriptions of Mrilnuji-I's military lift;, where the expeditions art; 
often detailed In unbroken narratives, the authorities for which 
are generally thrown together at the beginning.* 

Thirdly; — This process at tones induces some degree of critical 
collation between the purport or the expressions of the several 
traditions brought together. Where the authorities dilFcr, we 
fin;! the liii'LTjiiplh r ueca-lonalv -tiling his opinion as to which 



ved by the biographeiB in bringing together all authentic 
j« ivbieh eoiilil ji.isslijjj,- illustrate [heir subject, and of the 
ill .lis accuracy with which tlii'J recorded it 
:■ tola n\r.ii detailed account of the four authors whose works 
ore or less extant, will ennbic (lie reader tu funu an estimate 
ir value as biographical authorities. 

id ibk Isn.tc is I lie cnrlie.t beieraphor of whom ony 
, the authorship of which can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us. He died in the year of Hegira 
15I,y fifteen years after the overthrow of the Omnieyad dynasty. 
His work was published under the auspices anil influence of tlie 
Abbasside Princes, ami was in fact composed " for the use'' of the 
Caliph Al Mansur, the second ef that line.} Its accuracy has been 

* Thus after rcconniliij; :i iiiiinlu-r (if wjiaraie ssrics nf rehearsers' nanus, 
each of which rims in. ie- I la- rime uf .M^mcic-, ibe truditiuaist will eo on to 
a uniform narr- 1 u h preface a« the follow- 

Ihe following account," ^iml J ^iu JitJ 

t fun Khallican eives Mv. tiil riaic, from A.II. 150 to 154; but mention! 
JLH. 151 as thg likeliest. .Slam, voL it. p. 678. 

t Vide Wefts (Jack Vkiiifin, vol, ii. |l 81. Ihn Cutciha sb_vh, that llin 
Ishiic came to Alai Jufjir (Man.-nr) [u Him, and vrn.lu for lain "l/jt Bunk nf 
Ihr. Campaigns," II m Kliallitan ttLm's thai "lie j.nt liis Mayaaa in vi lli la; 
for the Caliph's use ut llira; and [bus the kairacd men of ItuTa had the 
advantage of la'arin^ bhn rend ami explain it liinrnvlf." Slane, vol. ii. 
p. S7«. 



impugned. But fnmi ilie purl'mii" of bis biography which have 
come down to us, there seems no ground for believing thnt he 
was less carcfu: lLui otbcr traiitionists; while the high character 
generally ascribed to liim, and the fact of bis being uniformly 
.[noted with confidence by litter authors, leave little doubt that 
the aspersions c:.:t r,:i."n hirn have :j" I t'mndation.* 

In Ihn Khalliciin we find the following li^limonies in his Twilraonki 
favour: — "Muhamni ad ibn Tshac is held by tin.' inajurily i-f 1 1 n . 
learned aa a sure authority in the traditions, and none can bo 

" The unfavourable testimonies hate been carefully collected, (and as il 
appears to mo unduly magnified) by Dr. Spronger, (p. fij,) who brings the 
f.)ll:.wiuj; charms :';;;m'M Ibri Isliact— 

I, "He mas not m'rkal." The only prri jf.hw.'i cr-, i* the complaint of RU 
author o/" (As tijM re.'i of the 1 lepra that be aid not always mention 
the nana) of the Cnmpnaiuas m whom the- u-a<lLlknis mv traced. I!ul this 
does not necessarily irsij.l_v a want uf critical cure, and is sometimes forced 
upon ll:c aallinr tiv lb,: narrative style pi-euir to the bioirraphcr. 

a. flfi CitwnnHl ami' tratlithnr.. In evidence there nrj adduerd, first, el 
roniid-nbout testimony from lira Cote ill a. as Pillows:—"! heard Abu llalim 
say on the authority uf Asmuy. that .Muinmir saiil— 'Take no tradition 
from Ihn Isliac, he is <j great li'ir seamtl, a ■dalciiicul lhnl Malik ilill Anas 
had an unfavourable opinion of him. But Dr. Spreugcr does not mention 
Ibat tliis unfiivourablc opinion was expressly ascribed lo jealousy. Il.n ]-hae 
having l»Mt«l that lie was " a ilncl.ir hi to cure tlie infirmities of Malik's 
Lr.abiii:!-,:" 1. 1 1 whirl. Miil.k. :i: r.arrii. i;'i ■! bin .-. (lirili-chri.-t), anil 

>-.i:.l he wuiill drive liiiii eei: :ii the ,-b.\ Ibn I\ftaitu-un, vol. ii. p. 6?a. Not 
much credit ia therefore iiltn-luhle- to ilii: n].iuion of Malik. 

3. He forged hi* aulh-i-ili i. Tliir. : i rlous cb;nt?e is Mippnrlcd by ab-ri- 
Intely no proof whatever. It rests solely on the following gossiping storv, 
cited by Ihn Ciitcibn and Ibu Khnlliciiu, vol. ii. p. ers. -'He gave ouu 
(or nunc) of bis tradition on [lie- uailirnilv uf I'Mtinia wife of Jlishatn, who, 
when informed of ilii? circinra::ii;,..\ denied ibu fsii.iet ttutcmcnt, saying. 
Did he then go and visit my wife?- There is really not a little of evidence 
beyond this. 

4. On the tthaoe DfCOrrnts he mas mat relied on ly earlg authors. Tlie testi- 
monies quoted from Ibu Khiillicati in the It xl appear In me fully to disprove 
this stltem nt 1 r t. no relying 

on genealogical subjects. As to Rokhari, Snrengcr should liato quoted tho 



worthy tradition is t." Ibu Khalikon, vob ii. p, 078. Arrnin,— " And Al 
Bokhari himself cites him in Ats history." Ibid. p. 6"7. This is oxnctly tho 



XOii Sources for Hir-i/ruy'iit nf Muholnt!. IrsnwDcciiow. 

ignorant of the high character borne by his work — the Magh&zi* 
' Whoever wishes to know the earl;/ JI-,A-m rf quests,' says Zohri, 
1 let him refer to Ibn hhac,' and Al BukliSri himself cites him in 
Ms history. Al Sliafi said, 1 Whoever iri.ihei to obtain a complete 
acquaintance with the early Moslem conquests, must borrow his 
information from Ibn Ithde.' Safjan ibn Oyaina declared that lie 



which m should hate expected a Collector of original tr 
"■ ■" iter. With reference lo Mnslim, the pas 
o Kliallican runs thus:— " And if Muslin 




"forged antlmritii-a," tlii- ivoulil imt have been the case. 

S|irvti|;i;r calls liim " the father of Muhr.mninluu mythology," and stales 
that 1 be Malinaietabs discerned ii: til* writing an a:1eTnpt to "ebapollic 
biography of their Pro(ibet nwuniirig n, I lit t'i>rmn- of (he Chri-li:nt-i." .1. 
question the justice of tlie.fi; remaris, well:;; IhaL :bi: doctrine, and system of 
lhn Isaac are general lv.>:' tju raa.i e^iiily a;, ;b -c :'fe :!:.]■ utrir, 
and biographers, held hy Hiireryer hinevlf In he Lreferii-Tirlem of our author. 

Tin 1 eoiiela.-l'io nf Springer ik a-, f: .Hi .-^s : — "Tlis ubjent is. to edify and 
amuse his readers, and lr> Ibis .ile.:;c lie. sacrifices uot only tmth r hut in 

usual attribute of any of the tradilionists or biographers, and lhn Ishac 
seems to bare had ju.-i. abunt as mad: of it as Ilic rest. But any suayfice 
of truth 1 do net bebi/vi; 1.) have hi.n ili'lilici-ati'ly made by him, any 
more thin by the bonesi \T:'u;Uili w:d liy "ibe. biographers, who all indulge 
almost equally in the preservation of lying legends. 
■ Or Treatise on the Military E: 
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respecting the exactness of any of the traditions delivered by their 
master; such was the coiiiiileiiee they placed in his excellent 
memory. It is statwl that Yahya ibn Main, Ahmad ihn Hanbu.1, 
and Yahya Sflid al Kuttim, considered Muhammad ibn Ishac as a 
trustworthy authority, and quoted his traditions iu proof of their 
legal doctrines. * * * It was from Ibn Isaac's works that Ibu 
Ilisham extracted the materials of bis biography of the Prophet, 

Ishac in the Moslem world, and of his general respectability as a Jjj^^^" 
writer. But the sure-t proof of his ehmucler nulhuril;- lies 
in the fact that his statements have been embodied in all subse- 
quent biographies of Mahomet, excepting that of WfckMi, who in 
comparison with others i.u.'U> spiumgly from him; and that the 
two works of Ibn Ishac and Wiickidi form the chief material out of 
which the only authentic narrative of rliu I'rupljet's actions has 
been framed. 

No copy of Ibn lahiiu's biography, in the form of its original n»ojh 
compiisition, is now available. But the materials huve been so iu in.trrtaij 
extensively adopted by Ibn llk-ham, and wrought into bis lm.nn ; , ,i u 
in so complete and unaltered a form, that we have probably not M^jpiiy, 
lost much by the absence of the work iWelf. 

II. Ibn Hjsham, who dieil A.H. 213,f made the labours of rbn Tss mmix: 
lshiie -lie basis of bis biography of Mahomet. Copies of tliis work 
are extant in its original form, and are known to the European 

The following extract from Ibn Khallican will place before the 
reader all that it is necessary to know regarding iln; life of this 
author:— "Abu Muhammad, AM d Midil; Ibn Hhhim, the author ittnnntief. 
of the Shut al Jiasfd, or Biography of the Prophet, is spoken of in 
these terms by Abii'l-dsim-al-finliaili, in his work entitled Al 



* Ibn Kiatticdii, hj Sim, vol ii. pp. 67J-67B. 
t According to others, 218 A.H. 

t " Eveu of this work copies arc rare." Sprrpger, p. 71. The fact is that 
the literary public amoag Mahometans do iifi ult'ur-t [lie early and e:i- j.nl 
soniccs of their Prophet'.' life, ami liu-illj ever use theui. They prefer the 
modern olographies with their marvellous talcs. 
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Kaud al Untif, which is B commentary on the Strut. 1 He whs 
celebrated for hia learning, and possessed superior information in 
genealogy and grammar. Hia native place was Old Cairo, but bis 
fiunily were of Basra. He composed a genealogical work on the 
tribe of Himyar and its princes; arid I bave bum told that he 
wrote another wort, in which he explained tbe obscure passages 
of poetry cited in (Ibn Ishlc's) biography of tbe Prophet. His 
death occurred at Old Cairo A.H. 213 (A.D. 828-9). This Ibn 

the Prophet' from Ibn Ishic's wort, entitled^ Maghdziv:a alSior 
(' The Wars and Life of Mahomet.') Al Subaili explained its 
difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands of 
the public under iIk '.it'- ■ SL-<d Jlid-.-jui, i.e. ' Tbe Biography 
of Mahomet, by Ibn Hishum.' "* 
SuipMon.of There is reason to suspect that Ibn Ilisham was not so honest 
uVwitj' as his great authority Ibn Ishuc. Certainly one instance throws . 
suspicion upon him as a witness, disinclined at tbe least to tell' the 
wlwle truth. We find in a subsequent biographer, Tabari, a 
quotation from Ibn IeMc, in wliicb is described tbe temporary 
'sp.v.; of Jlahuiii!'. 1.jv.-:iri:t idolatry; and the same incident.; are 
also given by Wickidi from other origimd sources. But no notice 
whatever of the remarkable fact appears in the biography of Ibn 
HiahSm, though it is professedly based upon the work of Ibn 



our confidence generally in his book. Still, it is evident from 
a comparison of his text with the quotations in Tabari from 
the some passages of Ibn Ishuc, (tbe two. ordinarily tallying 
word for word with each other,) that whatever he did except 
from his author was dutifully aa:l tuvurately copied. % 
• /4a KiaUmi, by Sime, vol. ii. p. 128. 

t bl'C :Ll..iv£ p. Ixxiii, note. 

j Dr. SpnitigiT writes i.f Itm Hishuii]:— " Unfortunately the additions of 
Tl .11 llisii.'mi jot I'hi'll i ritii-.il than tin- li'M. of J "■ i Ll Hi;io." I T i - :,dK--- th:-l 

he was a pupil of lSuk;.y h / i.'jn- I.:: .Mk- on tin' ::u:l-.o:ity of ^uiiuiriy, 
"that lie made awful Wanders, gave free scope to his imagination, and that 
hia accounts cannot Ik coil.-Uviv.I cuiiclii-ivi. uul.-.s they arc confirmed by 
othcra." Lift of Mohammed, p. !0. The latter qualification is, I fear. 
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'.['lie. :ii-rangBmral and composition of Mm Ilislulm are careful, if Arranjrr- 
not elaborate. The traditions aic well classified, and the narra- S^paUn. 
tivr proceed.; with much o: tin; ree-ulnr;! v ui' an ordinary Kuropean 
biography. The frequent fusion i-f 1 rat lil iocs, lunvever, renders it 

judge of [hem on their individual merits. 

An abridgment of Ihn Jiishiim's work was made at Damascus Abridgement 
A.II. 707 (A.D. 1307), by one Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A beaut 1 1 I 1 
manuscript, in the handwriting of the abbreviator ix tit i in t 
possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, the Principal Sudder Uli " , ° rk ' 
Ameen of Delhi. It is the copy which has been used by Dr. 
Sprengcr," and the same to which, (the author also having had 
access to it,) reference is made throughout this worfc.f A valuable 
manuscript of the entire work is in the library of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta. 

III. WicDDI, — or as his full name runs Abu Abdullah Muham- Vtenwi 
mad ibn Omar al Wtkkidi, — was born at Medina about the year 
of the Hegira 129 or 130, and" died A.H. 2074 lIe studied 
and wrote exclusively under tlie Abbassides. He enjoyed their 
patronage, and passed a pari of his life at their court, having in 
his later days been appointed a Cizi of Baghdad. In judging 
therefore of his learning and prejudices, we must always bear in 
mind that the influence of the Abbasside dynasty bore strongly 
and incessantly upon him. His traditional researches were vast, 
and his works voluminous.? ' " Al Wfickidi was a man eminent f'--«i.v 
for learning, and the author of some well-known works on the ™ 
conquests of the Moslems, and other subjects. His Kittib al Heiida, 
a work of no inferior merit, contains an account of the opostaey 

,L|||J. !■:.!:(,■ !■-,■.;»!] to [!:<■ ;v;.il^|i, 1N :ll liKmii'l:cr--. fl.e, us 

Elated in the toil, wherever Ibn Hishiin amus Hin labJc, he appears to do 

so with nicral correctness. 

' • Fide Sprayer's Motammad, p. 70, note 2. 

t The abridgement ^onsi.l, ,Vn-fly !,, I :„„,,iis.;ion of the authorities, i.e. of 
the scries of witnesses leading up to. the Companion who first gave, forth the 

t Ibn Cnteiba. Ibn Khallican also' gives this date as the true one, hut 

s ■ty r ' r.'jr/'.i M'AwwHi't, p. 71>. n.>:c 5. " IJe hifL ill lii* death 600 boxes 
of books, each of ivhio win a l.'u: :i.v tiv. rum. Hie boxes made ISO 
came] loads." 
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He held the post of Kadi m tV.e easte-. .-[unrtor of Baghdad, and 
was appointed by the OaEph A) Mimfin to fill the same office at 
Askar al Hahdi. The traditions received from him are considered 
of feeble authority, and doubts hare been expressed on the subject 
of his veracity. Al Mfunfm tr-ftifioil a high respect for him. and 
treated him with marked honour. *f 
hj» -Mae- Notwithstanding the extraordinary fertility of his pen, none of 
wi'j! ™"f t]l ^ 1TO: ' !;s of Wilckidi have reached us in Iheir original form, with 
SaSfefm the exception of the Magh&zi, or " History of the Wars of the 
fil™!" 1 Prophet," a copy of which was very recently discovered in Syria.J 
iiiiihe matt Happily, however, Ids Secretary, Muhamhad IDS Saai>, proiiled 
iSiStf' ill by the labours of his master, and through him we enjoy largely 

• The titles of srviTal '>'Jn:r wuvk.- by Wlrtidi art quoted by Dr. Socager. 
Id. p. 71, note 1. 

f Ibn Khnllwn, hy SZanir, vol. BL p. 63. 

{ The enthusiastic and unwearied Sprcngcx, to whom wc owe all tlie late 
discoveries of MSB. bran:!;; or. Liu- bin^riqiiiy of Mahomet, thus describes 
the volume;— "I have met will! a Murk of the veritable Waqidyi I do 
not mean Iba Sib!, -.lie nfcr^;;rv (::' vV:i,ji.j_i-, v.- In, .|kd in 230, bat Muhaniinnd 
ibn Omar ihn Wiqid who was born in 130 and died la 20T A.H. Yes, my 
eyes have seen it, and ray Angers have touched it, and what is more I secured 
it for ihc Bibliothcca Indicn. 

"Tho work is tlie Moghnii • 1^ It has 392 pp. of IS lines. The 
conr was written about AH. 55s, or souner. It belongs to IL von Kroner, 
in of tho Aastrian Consulate of Alexandria. Ho bougbt it al 



ob they arc in any other known ™-< h rk. I In civia nhrnyi hi; 

as for instance. Aba MsJisar" CAbu MSsharf). Praxrdmgi of (Je Asiatic 
Society, No. 4, of 185i, p. 407. 

Tho work is now bring ;>;]Lli.ln.'il i[i tiie Hil,lii,[lier:i Imlka of the Asiatic 
Society. I have not boon able yet to take advantage of it, but us [he 
present volume extends only to the Hcgira, after which the Maghiii of 
Wackidi opens, the want of it lias not been seriously felt. 
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the benefit of their results. The Secretary is thus described by i**™ i>re- 

Ibu KhallidlQ. " Abu AlulilUil, iluhnauuul i!,,, ■, U 

ma a man of the highest talents, merit, and eminence. He lived XtS* 1, 
for some time with Al WHokidi in the character of a secretary, 
and for this reason became known by the appellation K&tib al 

Wtkkidi. " ' ' He composed an excelli nt work in !it't«n voIuejos i™ ,h 
on the different classes {Tabaa'ii) of Mnlmnitt's ('ninpi'ii.-ins ;.nd kI'i,"l. 
the Tobies {Successors ;) it contains also a history of the caliphs, 
brought down to his own time. He left oJso a smaller < Tabac&t.' 
His character as a veracious and trustworthy historian is univer- 
sally admitted. It is said that the complete collection of Al 
W&dridi's works remained in the possession of four persons, the 
first of whom was bis secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad. This 
distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in the sciences, 
the traditions, and traditional literature; most of bis books. treat 
Cf the Traditions and Law. The Khatib Abu Bacr, author of the 
history of Baghdad, speaks of him in these terms: — ' We consider 
Mohammad ibn Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity, and the 
traditions which he delivered are a proof of bis veracity," for in 
the greater part of the information banded down by him, we find 
him discussing it passage by passage.' At the age of sixty-two he 
died at Baghdad, A.H. 230 (A.D. Ui)* and was interred in the 
cemetery outside the Damascus gate {BSb al SMm)."f 

In the fifteen volumes here noticed, the Secretary is supposed utj 
to havo embodied the researches of bis master, Al Wfickidi, 
together with the fruits of bis own independent labour. The first 
volume has, fortunately for the interests oflitcrature and of truth, 
been preserved to ns in an undoubtedly genuine form. It contains 
the Sh-al or " Biography of Mahomet," with detailed accounis of 
the early learned men of Medina, and of all the Companions of 
the Prophet wbo were present at liadr. For a copy of this in- 
valuable volume we are indebted to the indefatigable research 
of Dr. Sprenger, wbo discovered it in the library of Mozuffer DiKovey of 
Husain Khan at Cawnpore. This manuscript is written in an Ebfititib it 

* In Slane's work the data in givon aa A.H. 203 (A.D. Bial.bm (his is 
shown h 5 Pr. Springer to he a mistake (p. 71, note 2). 
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ancient but vciy il ! .- 1 i v: ■? : diai-in-lir, mid :? in excellent prescrva- 
.'^tion.• It was executed at Damascus, A.H. 7]8 (A.D. 131fi), by 
nd a scholar named AI Hahkari, who traces up, link by link, from 
the pupil to the master (by wlium it was successively laughl, or 
by whom copied), I lie L'liarunlt'i' of tin: aiillicnl icity t>f the volume, 
till tho chain readies to ihu Secretary , Muhammad ibn Snad 
him self, f 

T!ic title of the work, though pasted over, can by a little care 
be decyphcred, and purports to be— -7Vie first volume of iht (larger 
History of Malium* 1 ami (In; eeral classes of his Companions), 
composed h>j the Imam ami Ih'iji;. Aim ?,l)ilmmmatl \bn S&ud, the 
Secretary of Vi'adddl % I j1ia:l i junta tiii.s work always as that of 
the Kalib dl WacHdi, or "Wackidi's Secretory." 

This treatise (if we except s irm- special nairulives, as portions 
of the military oxpijiiltiiKis,) is composed entirely of detached 
traditions, which arc arraosi? in (-haulers accanijiig to subject, 

* I learn from Dr. gprenger thai a M.S. of the Secretary's TahacSt (tho 



his doily readings in the year A.H. B47 (A.D. 1219.) Each of these notes 
again contains the string of authorities np to tho Secretary. The freqacilt 
memoranda of laborious collation with the original, L-iv-- runrli rr,i;fi,leiice :,- 
tq the care with which this copy was trail scri lied, and ii is in effect remark- 
ably accurate. It contains 300 leaves or GOO paces. It is numbered by the 
leaves; sad in quoting it, I have kept to the same plan, thai tho 4th page is 
■ miUnl as p. 2',, the 5lh as p. 3, &c. 

J Only two words art in this titk, ivliieli runs in the original as 

follows:- J.U l-jjjlj O-'Uit) (_>US ^ Jj^ Jjl 

Sprcngcr was at first of opinion, a- natci] in liis "Life of Mabamnisd," 
p. 71, that this work uf Ihc Sccrclary v. nr :hc rjr.t quoted by old writers as 

that of lYackidi himself. Bin sii tin- discovery uf the original MnghSii 

nf Wijrkiili he ri.Lrlit I y nlt-r-L-cil I i: ■;; iniun. In [he Asiatic Society'' 
]irocccdiiigs for 1654, No. 4, p. 407, he thus writes: — "I plead pnilty to 
an error, and abjure n heresy into whirl, I bare fallen in my Life of 
Mohammed, p. 71, note 3. If Ihn Cotcilrn and other old authors quote 
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and in fur chronological order. The chain of authority is gene- 
rally-traced in flcta.il to t:;c fuimtair.-hcad for each tradition, sepa- 
rately; and so caiefudy i- i-wry I'uj-uient of a tradition hearing 
on each subject treasured up and gathered to^tbur, tiiat we often 
find a dozen or more traditions reiterated in detail one after 
another, though they ore all couched perhaps in precisely the 
same words, or in expressions clu.-i-ly n-^'uil ■ling one another. 
We likewise meet continually with the most contradictory autho- 
rities placed side liy side willum! any remark; nod sometimes 
(but the occasion is comparatively rare) the author gives his 
opinion as to their relative credibility. 

W/icfcidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite sect.* Ann. : niy ■ f 
Like others, he probably yielded to the prevailing influences of HtStcnUr* 
tin.: day, which tended to exalt the Prophet's son-in-law and all 
thf pi , ..^.:ii!ri'rj >■=' t.ic ,\ lji>fk.. : i.lc race, lint there is not the 
slightest ground for doubting that his character is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time.f Of the 
biography compiled by Li,; SuiTctarv, at all events, Dr. Sprengcr 
has well vindicaled ilie authority ami faiilifulntis. " There is no 
trace," says he, "of a sacrifice of irulh in di.-sign, or of pious 
fraud, in his work. It contains few miracles; and even those 



• Some of the traditions given by the Secretary of Wfictidi arc evidently 
such as no extreme Alyito would have admitted into his book. Take for 
example the convivial ion betwven All and AM,.., in which the former, 
when urged by the latter to repair to the dying Prophet and enquire who 
was to bo caliph, declined, " fearing lest Mahomet should name another, and 
then his chance of the caliphate would be gone for ever." EitHal W&Udi, 
p. 150j. Such an idea would rn,l iiavi! been toliTiilid by in extreme Sliie-i:i'. 

| The aspersions contained in the Kara al Jawahir, and the suspicions of 
his veracity quoted above from ftin Khallies'iti, urn coirirletely related hy 
Dr. Spretiger (p. 71, note 4). Tlic carefully collected traditious of Al 
Wackidi and his Secretary must not be confounded with " the Conquests n 
SyiiV the work of an unknown author of later dote, but which bears the 

Gibbon in a note (x.) to llie v -^i i-.--t elia^ler of his history, and forms the 
1.14.-I-. m" Oekley s tveatise. 

Lieul. Lees has ably disju-fn! '.li- iiulliorshlEi f.f this work, but without 
arriving at nuy coicci-.i r-iLii; viiry :.i:;.- I'-i-iii'iy I" lilii:.-.'lf. He hx..'i the prob.iMe. 
dale of coiiiiiihitiiiii tnniirdi the miiMti; iif liii- third century of the Hegira. 
MiMixW Ir-dKi: Kit. 59 5 " The l.-j:oj M ..sf :>f S V ri:i, com;»unt S axaibed to 
Al WonUdi," oditsd with notes by Wm. N. Lees, Kind Eegt B.N.L 
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which are recorded in ii admit of an <-;i~y explanation." Concur- 
ring to a certain extent in this praise, I do not hesitate to desig- 
nate the conipii:*'.io:i ;i: '.he itT.tt <.f nt! hunett ended" our lo b:ijj;r 
together the must credible authorities current at the end of the 
second century, and to depict the life uf Mahomet with as much 
truth as from such sources was possible. It is marked by at least 
as great sincerity as we may expect to find in any extant Maho- 
metan author. Hut Dr. Sprenger's admiration of the work carries 
him beyond the rraliiy, when he affirms that the miracles it con- 
tains are either few in numhex or of easy explanation. They are 
on the contrary nearly, if not quite, as numerous as those we find 
in Ibn Hishum. It is very evident that the criticism of Wuckidi 
and his Secretary extended little, if at all, beyond that of their 
contemporaries. They were inert' compilers of current traditions; 
and where these wore attested by reputable names, they were 
received, however fabulous or extravagant, -with a blind and im- 
plicit credulity. 

tuui. IV. Tabam, or Abu Jafar ibn Jartr al Tabari, flourished in the 

latter part of the third century ■if :tn; Moslem era. The following 
- ■ account of Inn: is ex! ractnl from 11m Khnllicaii :■ — " AI Tntiaii wus 
an Imam (master of the highest authority) in many various branches 
of knowledge, such a.~ l^taini: interpretation, traditions, jurispra- 

dence, history, &o. He composed some fine works on various 
subjects, and these productions are a testimony of his extensive 
information and great abilities. He was one of the Hujtahid 
Imams, as he (judged for himself and) adopted the opinions of no 
particular doctor. • * * Ho is hold to merit the highest confi- 
dence as a transmitter of traditional information, and his history 
is the most authentic- and tin- must. exact nf any. * * • He was 
born A.H. 224 (A.D. 838-9) at Ainul in Tabarestftn, and he died 
at Baghdad A.H. 310 (A.D. 923). He was buried the next day 
in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the Lesser Karfifa 
cemetery, at the foot of Mount fJokatlam, near Old Cairo, a tomb 
which is often visjled, and nl tin- head of which is a stone bearing 
this" inscription — Thisis the tomb of Ibn Jarlrul Tabari. The public 
imagine it to bibit.:; to the r,ut;icr of the hi.7T.ory ; but tli:-. : opinion 
is erroneous, the fact being that he was buried at Baghdad."" 
* Shne, roL ii. pp. 597-8. 
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Tabari, who is happily styled by Gibbon "the Livy of them 
Arabians,"* composed annals, not only of Mahomet's life, but of hi, 
the progress of Islam. The Arabic original of the latter has long S 
been known, and a part was published with a Latin translation by 
Koscgarten so long ago as 1831, This "volume, which contains 
the earliest portion then discovered, commenced only with the 
Prophet's death. Of the previous chapters, hitherto known alone 
through an untrustworthy Persian translation, no traco could, 
until a very few years ago, anywhere be found.-f 

Here again the literary world is indebted to Dr. Sprenger, 
who, having been deputed by the enlightened policy of tho Indian 
Government to examine the Native libraries of Lucknow, suc- 
ceeded in tracing from amongst heaps of neglected manuscripts, 
a portion of the long lost volume. It begins with the birth of 
Mahomet; but it terminates with the siege of Medina, that is, Eve 
years before the Prophet's death, I The remainder of the work 
is in all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the 
search of some future collector of manuscripts. The fortunate 
discovery is described below in the words of Sprenger himself. 

" One of the most important books, which it was my good luck 
to find during ffly lale mission to Lucknow, is the fourth volume 
of tho history of Tabari (who died in A.LT. 310), of which I 
behove no other copy is known to exist. 

" It is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines in 
a page. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient and bold, 
and though not without errors, generally very correct. I should 
say, from the appwmmei!, ihn o>py live hundred years old. 

expected. Two-thirds of the book consists of extracts from Ibn 



(U 1851) l>r. Sanger writes i.f this author:— 

"At present, !|[iiv,;vi.r. |n.i:i<i:i uf Lis annals, which contains tho 
history of the origin of tho Islam, Lb available only in (lie Persian translation, 
which cannot he fully relied upon" (p. 72). 

i It closes with the chapter on the siege; bat the volume tcnniriflling natu- 
rally, is nnbroicu and complete, with exception nf tiic ten ]iages limited Liy 
Dr. Sprengef, of whir-It tint hiatus in-cms in the early \an of the volume. 

Tl:r purtimi iiikTvrN;ii_ r l.clv.rrn ne sir^o and tho dealt of Mahomot 
rvidcmly constitutes a second volume of I Ik some manuscript. 
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labtlc and Wackidi, and only one-third or thereabouts contains 
original traditions, Seine of these art very valuable, inasmuch as 
they contain information not to be found anywhere else.''* 
irTo*™" T ' le discovery of this purtioii of 'J'abari in ils original language 
uiKovcrf, is, aflur Lbat uf W;'id;idi and Wis Secretary, the moat important 
event alliviiou' ilu: biu-rapjiy of Mahomet which has occurred fur 
many years. It has a marked bearing on the sufficiency and 
completeness of our wiicr <.utly nutliorilii*, ibn Isliac (as known 
To iui llin.iiudi lln: lilzE:;.:!; t a::i! Wiickidi. 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprcngcr (not an exaggerated one), 
that two-thirds of the work of Tnbari are composed of literal 
extracts quoted formally from lbu Isliiic and Wackidi, proves not 
only that these two biographers were in bis day held as trust- 
iiBpociojiy ii worthy, but likeiviw i.liai ibi:_y vi-.-iv tU Uttiuhirtl unlers and the 
Eon>i^t™i chief authorities on the subject, up to at least the close of the 

wSekS™ 4 a variet y ° f sources, possess, as observed by Sprenger, a peculiar 
interest, because they are accessible in no other quarter. Yet 
these sources in no ease assume the character of a complete oud 
authoritative biography, but only that of occasional or miscel- 
laneous fragments, nor do any of them bring to light new and 
important features in Mahomet's lire. Quoted in Tabari, they are 
^iMiiutiiuet vaLUalli- hi ;,j''i. , :i.i , :ii.iry U : tliu ic'uuuuts we already 
possess from Ibn Ishac and Wackidi, or confirmatory of themjf 
hut they are oflcncr symptomatic t.f tho growl h of a less iionest 
and scrupulous selection than that of the earlier collectors.^ 

" Notice of the 4lh vol. of Tubilri, Asimk Journal, Ku. itnii, p. 108. 

f Ons of these mistclliuicoiis .'mirec-i in rciunrkuUc. Abd al Malik, who 
was caliph from A.H. B6 In A.H. -Hi. \vn< rulitim,] In mul ilii ■nnl stliiliop, anil 
bcrny curious to LLM'L'r! f::'T,.L] |i >'.ri'^ 1,1 M.:l . mi l '■ ! iu,J ..*|:ti_v, o.njbulujd 

Orwali ibn al Zolicir (not,- r . xxuiv.) Ijr inibrtujirioii. AVc horn extracts 
from lOLIurs written by Orwab in reply lo lire Caliph's questions, and in 
particular ouu long and dtlaikd acc...uiit uf !he bailiff lSadrfpp. 247-251). 
Orwah-t letters are also quoted, lnu l.'i-k-ilv bv Jbi: UMirun, t.j. p. 330. Ho 
was bom A.H. 23, and was min::'..,, i, d wiili suveral of the Cout- 
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Now as Taliari was an inMlhrotit m,l iii!ig,-u historian, and evi- 
dently neglected no useful and reliable sources within Iiis reach, 
it follows as a rca; .niiibiii conehi. ■ ion ttiiii, ln-iili: Ibt) labile and 
Waefcidi, there were available in Talari's time no other material 
works or sources of essential iir.p'.'rtaiuv, l-.-lni i ;i;t 1« I lie biography 
of Mahomet. Hod any existed, they must have been within his 

To the three biographies by law HisHau, by Waokidi and his gbMrio l 
Secretary, and by Tab Am, the jiulici-ms hiefmian of Mahomet will, immM. 
as his original anthoritiel, confine himself. He will also receive, 
with a similar rcsjifvt, suth traditions i:i the cinc-ial ('ollcctions 
of the earliest traditionists ,— Bokbari, Muslim, Tinnidii, Ac, as 
may bear upon his subject. But he will reject as evidence all 
later anthors, to whose so-eailcl I ratli;i;ii:j he will not allow any 
historical iv.'ii'ht whatever. ^ 

It is evident that, in the absence of any History or Collection (Jomw. 
of Traditions, compiled before the accession of the Abbassides, the ™Jj"J 
works above spreified present us with all tin; crediUi- hif.innntion i.,i|:i,'t.' 
(■(^■a nlin.L' the Arabian l'j-n] -tn-t, which mankind an; rver likely to 
obtain. It is clear that our authorities sought out, with a com- 
mendable zeal and an untiring assiduity, all traditions which 
could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary with 
those tradition-gatherers who, as we have seen, compassed land 

yet lingering in the memories, or in the family archives, of his 
followers. Whatever authentic information really existed must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be imagined 
that, in tho unwearied search of the second century, any reliable 

company of others fnmi llif: fiuhl iiftialKc, am; m l strip [ill lip had asecnilcd 
a hill elose to Medina. There ho is said 10 havo remained concealed fur 
three any, and iIiuji [■; ; iavc rUiirntd 1'i .MumniitL, who :tj.r<i.-[ui] him tlnis 
—"All. Othman, you went away ami rtmaLim.lal.niu; limp tlitret"(p.3So). 
Thin is evidently an aali-Oinni-ni-a.l fiction, with ill,' object of lowering the 
character of Oth 1.1 -.vl.uh ;:u..-i' i. 111 a 10a in the Kalib al Wickidi 

towards llainlu nl Asad in a brav.i.].. purfuir. .alt:- their comptcro!?, mIio 
bad retired immediately after rtic kiitlc. It is nut jm-siblu that Olliratin 
r.ml.l liavc sjtiiii lhun in liis pm'einlu'l hiding place. 
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tradition could have escaped the Collectors; or, supposing this. 
possible, that it could hare survived flint age in an til) recorded 
shape. Every day diminish! t: tin; chance of any stray traditions 
still floating downward on the swift and troubled current of limn. 
Later historians oonH not by any possibility add a single source 

they did add, and that abundantly, consisted solely of worthless 
and fictitious matter, gathered from the spurious traditions and 
fabricated stories of later times. After the era of our three 
biographers, the springs of fresh authority absolutely fail. 
Opinion o( The verdict of Sprengor is therefore just, and of the deepest 
Spn " le ' r ' importance: — " To consider late historians like Abulfeda as autho- 
rities, and to suppose hill an srralint gains in eertainty, because 
it is mentioned by several of tin m, is highly uncritical; and if 
such a. mistake is committed by an orientalist, we must accuse 
him of culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature."* 
Earlrimtcu Our early authors were, besides, in an incomparably better 
Miuu.o, position than men in later days, for judging of the character and 
authenticity of each tradition. However blind their reception of 
the supposed authorities that lay far back close to the fountain- 
head, they must hare possessed the ability, ni we arc bound to 
concede that they bail (he intention ami desire, to test the credit 
and honesty of the tradition-mongers of their own agi, and of that 
immediately preceding. An intimate niviuainlance with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of those persons would often alford them 
grounds for distinguishing recently fabricated or mistaken nnrra- 
. tivea from ancient and bon/ifick tradition; and for rejecting many- 
infirm and worthless traditions which later historians, with the 



* lAfi of Muhammad, p. 73. This remark, of course, will not apply to 
thoeo portions of later works which cntniji ssnt.rititiits ivArifmfr.. m 
early authors. Thus the Tsibnh, or Biographical Dictionary of the Cm- 
jwniws, by Ibn Hijr, who died us late aa 852 I!., gives many extracts of 
tliie nntnre from such i;:irl_v l.i;:;;r;i|:hicul writers lis tl.n Oclia, Abu MuflllHr, 
Ibn Kalbi, Sc.* ami these imiv l,u (if rhe highest use. 

It is much to be regretted that the" tuiutiac of tins work, nearly one 
fourth of which in finished, by the Asiatic Society, has been suspended liy 
orders from the Court of Directors. 
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iinli^rirdrri':' appetite so pitifully generated by Moslem credulity, 
havo greedily devoured.' 

1 have thus, us proposed, endeavoured to sketch tlic original Ra«™or 
sources for the biography of Mahomet. I have examined the** 0 **"' 
Goran, and have admitted its authority ns an authentic and con- 
temporary record. I have inquired into tho origin and history of 
Mahometan Tradition generally; acknowledged that it contains the 
elements of truth; aad f])i?eav<jur«l to indicate some canons, by 
which that truth may bo eliminated from the legend and fiction so 
closely commingled with it I have enumerated the biographical 
c juipilniiuns which can alone be regarded as worthy of attention, 
and have shown that no later authors are possessed of any original 
and independent authority. The principles thus laid down, if 
followed with sagacity, p./rst-verarr-i'. ami impartiality, will enable 
the inquirer to arrive at a fair approximation to historical fact. 
Many Gordian knots regarding the Prophet of Arabia will remain 
unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly Mclte curiosity and 
baffle explanation; but the groundwork of his Efe will bo laid 
down with certainty, and the chief features of his character 
will be fully and accuracy developed. f 



• Id illustration, it is sufficient to refer to the "Legends" contained in 
the I.ifc of .lfaliT'ir.'- i I .y lit. S ]■■]■■: nj- ft, f.Dii !<■ liir oslravusllnl "no ohsurd 
slorica in modern aulmts, fume s; cdniL'tis uf kVvA, wit! he fonnd la an 
article, in tho Calcutta BteieuM "Biographies of Muhammad for India." 
No. xxxiv. Art 6, 

t When 11ns chapter was in type, and after the greater part of it hod 
finally left the author's hands, lie n\;nivn: iVoiu ])t. Spren^cr an interesting 
note, "on lie erij/ia ami progress of writing <fcjru historical facts among the 
Miaalmans" for the. As. Socly's Journal. This tiutc is cl:a:flv c(nri|i«se.l of 
extracts from a work of the Kigali JJj^hJidi (d. tES A.E.) called Tackq/ad 
Til Ilm, The numerous amlmrilifis ipinteil ri.tMi.lnjj; tho practice of 
writing traditions in the earliest days of Islam arc of the same character 
as those noticed above (p. nil.)] and I see no reason to alter oiy opir.ijn 
hi" their iuitrast,vor:lat]|.--. Tli» uni.'. h:w-wi. llrniv^ ^■:n|.iili'ial>]'? lijtl.t 
on the origin of the custom in lalor years. 
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CHAPTER SECOND, 



The Aborigines ami tiu-h/ Cfiumfree of Ambit, m referred In in the 
Holy Scripim-a, a:,d ly Cltufiat! Writert. 

OLJ«u((ho 'J'li K rise of Main was inlinemed In- ninny ci L-cuiiLKlane.es CHI- 
two following J ' 

ammn. nected with the history of the AraHnn peninsula, not only for 

patriarchal slory. Was "Abraham the father of the Arabians as 
we!) as of the Israelites? Waa not the religion of Abraham their 
own ancestral faith ? It was sorely then a right and fitting task 
that the Prophet now ariM-n, ii!' Ishuiai-lite descent, should restore 
the worship of the Kaubu which had long before been established 
by his great ancestor. 
SbiZbrfnifl ^ ia !m P or, ' lnt for 118 lo know wnat materials were found by 
Jf*™ -from ^ anomet already existing in the popular belief of Arabia, whereon 
^d' ciutfcal *° *" oun ^ 3UC ^ an assumption. This consideration will lead as to 

■ mica. inquire by whom Arabia ivas first | [ileil, and what influences we 

tVnm ' ean trace anterior to Islam alrec-ln^ ilm cel^ious condition and 
TmSKS* opinions of the nation. The history of the earlier and patriarchal 
ages, as gleaned from Scripture and from classical sources, will 
form the subject of the present chapter." In the next we shall, 



* III this enquiry, I hate felt the disadvantage, always incident to the 
Indian student, of hairing Imt a very limited range of works to consult 
The following I ha»e found dually osrfnl 

1. The Biblical Geography of Asia Miaar, Phenieia, ami Arabia, by E. F. C 
Rtwuniillrr, D. f)., rn.Wnf, ,1 .'lift, l-.iiijlish t> s the Eev. N. Morten, A.M. 
(Hililiad Calmn, vol. iii.) Edinburgh, 1841. 

2. Easai sur L'Hisloire Des Aral/a ai tat L'lslamisne, $e. Par A, P. 
Caassin tit Perceval (In three vols ) Vol. L Paris, 1B4J. 

S. J A. Historical Geography tlf Arabia, by the Rev. Cllirlca S'orslcr, BJ)., 

tirOTols. London, 1844. 
4. CycliiptrAianf Bihl'fnt Litrrnlarr.; jilted hy John Kitto, D.D. Edinburgh, 

1845. Articles,— Arabia, Ethiopia, Citsh, Ncbaioth, Linaica, &c. 
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by the dawning light of indigenous tradition, follow tile same track 
till we reach the threshold of Islam. 

The first peopling of Arabia is a subject on which we may in Tiutraiiium 
vain look for any light from the tradition of Arabia itself. Tra- compara. 
tiiii'jn, indeed, gives us the genealogies of Ilimyar kings and the modem, 
links of the great Cdreishite lino of descent. But the latter do 
uot, ascend much beyond tbe Christian era, and the former only 
five or six centuries farther. The earlier names of the Himyar 
dynasty were probably derived from bare inscriptions ; and of the 
Coreish we have, hardly anything but a naked ancestral tree, till 
within two or three centuries of Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth- sji Mailt 

less. It is not original, but taken at second hand from the Te i 

Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael, the Jewish ,'i ,1 V, 
Rabbins who wen: -aim >L over is his cause endeavoured to confirm 
the claim from the genealogies of the Old Testament and of 
rabbinical tradition. In the attempt to reconcile these with the 
received notions of the Arabs, Joktan (whom they found in Scrip- 
ture to be an early immigrant into Arabia) became identified with 
Cahtln, the great ancestor of the southern tribes; while Mahomet's 
paternal line (which he himself declared could not be followed 
beyond Adnan, that is, about a century before the Christian era) 
was nevertheless traced up by fabricated steps, eighteen centuries 
farther, to Ishmael.* Both the legends and the ethnological 



* In tbe following chapter it will bo shown that Malicnm'' pcUi^rn-e 
cannot be traced ll^tiir limn Ail:ijn, nii'l [!i;t; tin I'n.phet styled those liars 
who attempted retrace it farther back. Nevertheless the attempt is frequently 
made. Alter one of these pretended genealogical trees ascending to Ishiuaul 
himself, the trndhioiiist adds, " And that is an ancient tradition, taken from 
one of the farmer booh" (that is the Jewish hooka.) ^ Ail i^lJii , 
* JjSI L^Uiil ^ -T^bari, p. 52. 

The Mowing tradition also illustrates the practice. " Hisham ibn Muhain- 
mad related OS fellows :— ■ There was a mail of Tadaior, called Abu Yocub 
ibn Maslnraa, of ihe children of Israel; ami ho used to read in the Jewish 

books, arel was versed in tluin radii! ll leaniniK. Niw this man mentioned 

that Biirsch (Banich) ibo Baria, the scribe of Uremia [Jeremiah), proved 
the genealogy of Maul son of Adrian, aud [placed it on its proper 
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assumptions of Mahometans regarding events prior to the Chris- 
tian era, being thus derived tiiiwilv from liie .lews, possess no 
value of their own, and as evidence must be entirely rejected. 
They consist either of simple plagiarism, or they refer to Arabian 
personages and events of o very modern date, confounded in a 
rnde and even ludicrous manner with the patriarchal characters 
and stories of the Old Testament." 

if Vi'ij iv.ust, therefore, till: bid; iiupjiritly upon the Mosaic record 
as our only gnide to the original settlements in Arabia; and we 
shall find in the genera] statements and incidental allusions of the 
inspired boot a clue to the events out of which Modern Arabia 
has developed herself. 

«. It has been argued with considerable probability, that a por- 
tion of the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, found their way 



of Wickidi, to the suae effect. 

Ancient genealoei" 1 * ''i-'i Hfr:i minu s are nol nnfrcipicnrty referred to 
individuals known in tlic Old Testament under different names. Vide e.g. 
TabaTi, p. 51. 

Some of the Medina converts descended from Ciditan yet anxious to show 
that Ihej- too were of latmuieUtc i:<k\:. iuvpnlo! :i gcuculugical tree, by 
which Cnhtnn is made to dcacond from Iitmetlt Hilib al Wdctidi, p. 262J ; 
Gnat* de Pert. i. 39. 

• The simple plagiarisms are soldi as the accounts of the Fail, the Flood, 
and tlio various passages in the hiflorj-of the Isracliics. The traveslicd 
.in: ..i;. 1 !* .ic c 1 .'' '!:.- a' Aimiham's and Ishmaei's lives, mis- 
applied to Mecca and its vicinity, and connected with the remote links of 

on Mount VdriuA i i, I i I i I , 1 I nh 0 of Isltmad 

on a height in the vnlli'y ni" Mir.n , >i> If lmnii'1 is murtnil u, the daughter of 
a Jorhomite prince, ivl'o livi;d slumly I.vRkv. Ciivi.rimi era, M. Caussin 
do Perceval {Euai, I 173 & 1BJ) culls this a myth; and it is no doubt 

tended from n cross between ilie seed of Idimsa] and puna Arab blood. 
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into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-diluvian settlers 
there.* The names of Cuah and Cnshan are evidently associated 
by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa; and the 
titles of his suns liavi- been i.nn:«l, ihmiL'li with some uncertainty, 
in the names of existing tribea-t But there is no proof or proba- 
bility that the Cusliitos n uulliumI i:i A:;ibia :l ili-tinct and separate 
race ; it is likely that they soon mingled with tie subsequent 
immigrants, and lost their national individuality. J 



" That the majority of tho scriptural notices of Cush refer lo'thc country 
towards Abyssinia Li r]e:irle jihimn by the learned translator of Rosen- 
mullcrs Geography. AY((o's CW<*i,— Ainl^. dsn, Ethiopia, and 
Arabia. Yet there lire iiiKn whici] apparently filer to Arabia. Thus 

seemingly in the vicinity of Arabia Pctrea, udds^ " for they of' Ham had 

were near Hie Cushites as lUlnckin;! .Tii.T:l!i, M-hi-.-U e.mvcyK the impression 
that tho Cushites were a pcojdc inJiiiiiitinc Aral.;... 'J'lic ilciluetion from 
Moses marrying aCusliiie.-u k cither :1m: tjellkliauitca were called Cushitcs, 
or (which ia less likely) t!i:it Mii-ch married a fecund lima. Tho parallelism 
in Hah. iii. 7, liton^li ai.l. e'ineliLS'e. in iavinir ul" the former sup|tosition. 
In 2 Chron. siv. 9, Zi-ndi :bc Cn.ibllc twine; n:mcl;cd Judea, Asa ia des- 
cribed as overthrowing him and spoiling the cities to the North of Arabia; 
but Zcrahiiiay possibly iia.e b,.i: Lie Abiaini.-m ni.iiiuitr, for he appears 
I:' I::-'..; i'.i'l a l>i:ly nf A tricar, n ^vnji hini, : I'd c/. which were never 

uacd in Arabia. Viil. JT™'i H„: Afur-n, i. 417. 

Tor the whole subject acc RosmmZller't Biblical Geography, Eng. trans. 
rn.S80.285i the articles above quoted from Killo's UydopadUti wAFerslir's 
OeograpA) of Arabia, vol, i. pan 1 section 1. 

f Knire ttie identiiy of [he niimca of three of the progeny of Cuah > via. 
Haiilai, Sheba, anil D<<!„:i, nil'., tluse ut" 'I I ^ She-rucKc branch, anil the 

Cushites escluaively any of the Arab tribea whose names are derived there- 
from. None of the remaining names, vi? r . Sabtah, Raamah. ami S;i I ai'i ■!];!, 
are successfully traced by Mr. Fwslcr, liutwiiU'Taailiiie; his indefatigable 
ingenuity and conjecture, Raamah ia classed with the tribes of Arabia by 
Kvekn:!. Ch, ixvii. 22. 

I There are no traces, in original Arabic trn.H[lu:i, nf a separate Cushita 
race, aboriginal in Arabia. twine tribes may have been darker titan others, 
and possibly so in eun'onicace oS |airaim-c descent, though the circnm- 
stance is never thus oiplntned. On rln- d:1.it liamt. :hc negro iidiabltants 

had immigrated fttim Africa. Tliere never was auy national sympathy or 
con geniality between Ihc two races. 
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tiid aencend- Thi! next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been the 
Jokuo. progeny of Johtnn, eon of Eber, the fifth in descent from Shem. 

The, sacred records inform ns that they settled eastward, that is, 
in the language of Moses, in the north of the peninsula, or the 
country etretohing from the head of the lied Sen towards the 
Persian Gulph* The names of some of Joktan's sons are identi- 
fied with thoso of certain Arabian districts;t and it is not unna- 



M. C. do Perceval (L 4S-16) has proposed n theory, that Id Soulli Arabia 
there were two distinct races. Cusiiili nad .T. .Kl^nE'lt-. the former Sadeaiu 
;&.h:i), Uriel a.'. (Siic'-jn). Ihe fust h.- idi ntiicswith lie Ailitcsi 

and the extinction of Hie Adae* in Arabia (as l;cM by Mahometan tradition) 
he attributes 10 the eraigraii.iti u r t!ic entire Coslike race, and their trans- 
plantation from Arabia into Abyssinia. The theory is ingenious, bat devoid 
of proof, an.l in itself improbable. As for the Adites, it has been shown by 
Sprciiffcr tLnt they lived near lbs Thanwditcs. mil of Mecca; they were 
therefore entirely distinct from the Sabcaru of Yemen. Sprsojer'j Life of 
Sloliammad, p. 13. 

Ilis farther theory {L 5), that llie Phcniciana are a colony of Cusliitea from 

'EpvOpqe caAiojuyiK GaXdponc 'oviKafiivov^ X. r. X., does not iiletn i:y either 
Yemen or the Cushites. Bo Trogiis Pomp. quoted by Justin. xviii. 3, is 
: more vaLioe. J' r ainnjir^ 1o we iiLu.-'. lIilll [his [radium .lth.:li 

from the children of Israel having come from Ihe Red Sen. to ocenpy Pales- 
tine. The fame which studied lo llie Israelites as arriving from the Red 
Sea, would, with a little misapprehension, come ill the coarse of time to 
ajmly g cod, yr 

" After enumerating the children of Joktan, it id aeldeii "ail'l (Jicii divcll- 
ing Has from Meal la, as thou goejt, unto Bephw, a mount of the. East." 
Genesis, x. 30. No successful alk:ui|i[ Las been m:..k- tmiar.ls llie LJe.nl idea- 
tion of the names there specified with any misting ones s but tho dirsction of 

l"aj:a> . . T ? ■ ■ i_r l I i le a rfi en 1, ]:al s- 1 r; i . -i i i il-.-.h ini.j ill.: reenja ni'n.iie limey. 

perhaps Hnvilah and Slicba in the KhwISn and Saba of tlte present day. 
Even C. de Perceval u'cniificsUiul wi;h Au-sit, lb,, aiaicnt name of a canton 
of Sana. VoL i. 40. It may also be conceded Unit the Ophir of the Uiblo 
belongs 10 the south -livstnu runst ./Arabia, ami was so denominated fnau 
one of the sons of Joktan. Of these names, however, llaviluli belongs also 
tti llie Cushilc linci and Bhcba both to ihe Abrahumie and Ciishilc ljunilies, 
and in Ibc slighlly Ji:U r. i-.r loiai of S.'Ibl iu aauili.T Cashile branch. The 
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toral to conclude that this nice, wherever tempted by pasture or the 
oases of the desert, extended rapidly southward, until it reached 
the fertile lands of Yemen and Hadhramaut. There, intermingled 
with the line of Cush, it formed, from the Straits of Bib a] niandab 
to the Persian Gulph, the permanent settlement of the Hiinyar 
and other aboriginal tribes. 

Descending the stream of time, we find that several centuries Abnhinic 
later a new race spread over the north of Arabia. While Joktnn u ' 
proceeded southward, his brother Pcleg — so called " because in 
his days the earth was divided"* — remained in Mesopotamia. 
But in process of time, Abraham. (In- -i\!li in descent from Peleg, 
11 gat him out from hiB country, and from his kindred," and 11 went 
forth to go into tbe land of Canaan," and there sojourned as a 
nii:it:iii iiliii'f. It i- frnm ihi' flock of this patriarch tbat the 
northern settlements of the peninsula were replenished. The 
Abrahamic races may be thus enumerated: 1, hhmaelita; 2, 
Keiurahites; S, Edomiten, or descendants of Esau; i, Moabitea and 
Ammonite) ; 5, Nahoritts. 

1. The Ishmaelites, or Hagarcnes. Hagar, when cast forth by t.-iaamh 
Abrabam, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of Paran, to the 
north of Arabia.} The divine promise of temporal prosperity in 
favour of the oeed of Ishmael was faithfully fulfilled.} His twelve 
sons became " twelve princes according to their nations."^ These 
fruitful tribes first extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea towards the mouth of the 
Euphrates.]! They appear to have occupied each a separate dis- 



torter name appears to be distinguished from the former in Pa. bail. 10. 
The •'Vinos of Sheba and Seha shall offer gifts," or ua in the prayer-book 
version, "The Bags of Arabia and Sabn;"— so also verse IS. March, called 
also Saba anciently, may have some connection with the Joltanida Sheba 
and tha fanions queen of Solomon's time, but the name cannot with certainty 
be attributed to eiiber lino exclusively. /Viler-. Arabia, i. 1M, si «sj. 
•RwHimiUZera Qeyraphg, iii. 29S. 

• Gatx-M; I CArouL 1». f Qa-xxLUB; nr. 18. 

t Gtn. xvii. 20. S t?e*. ixv. 16. 

H "They dwelt from Harilnh onto Shor, that is befcre Egypt, ■» 'boo 
goest towards Assyria." Gen. m 18. ThiH mains probably from the 
margin of the Persian Gnlph to the south-east angle of the Mediterranean 
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trict, and followed e. nomad life, in moveable encampments, and 
with occasional fortified places of n Supp. for iheir caltlc* They 
also practised merchandize, and became wealthy and powerful. 

jJaiaiiiojiu. Of dm .-11:1s uf Ishiiiai-I, iVcif:i""f/. (In- lirst burn was the father of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded t3ie Idumeans in Arabia 
Pctrea, and whom we find at the commencement of our era hold- 
ing a wide political influence in Northern Arabia. The second, 
Kedar, was so famous in his Arab iWi^tiiliuils, ll:.t the t-jiithut 

Xodarcnc!. « Kedarcnes" came to be applied by the Jews to the Bedouins in 
generaLf T-ess noti-d i;ie 1 1 1 ^ - lianas ut' D<tm<i, Thaiw, .trt'ti-, ;i:nl 
Naphiah-i The progeny of the remaining sons either mingled 
with other tribes or, penetrating the peninsula, have escaped his- 
torical record. 

a.-Srt«M»- 3. Ketubah bore to Abraham six sons ; and these he sent away 
to the eastward while he yet lived. § Their descendants estnb- 



" Gen. m. 16. "These are the 60ns of Ishroacl, and these Are their 
names, bj their towns, su.iL Ijv ihi'ir L'.u'.kt l iv.-i.lvt [u llk^s according To their 
nations." See Bo-ienmuUer, iiL 143, and the trannttitor's note. The "towns" 
probably mcnnL moveable villous uf tearr, hjlO tin; "caslLvs™ fortified Mils 
fur jtoillixil in t juLC of war. 

t Vide fiQsa,m£l!er,m. 145; Kitto's Cyclopadia, Art. Kedar. It has been 
conjectured that this tribe dwelt nest to the Israelilce, who, being best 
acquainted with Ifiein, \\\ \ lied ll.eir [mine to the Arab notion generally. In 
the tunc of Isaiah, C. dc Perceval holds the posterity of Ishiunel to have been 
divided into two brands;, v.ma of fv.-ljr and Ncbuiuth (the Arabic tJibit). 
■•All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered unto (beetle, rams ofNcbnioth 

I Duma is perhaps preserved in DUmat nljamltd. a town about lialf-wny 
between the mouths of the Nile and the Persian Gnlph. Themu corresponds 
will, more than one place in Arabia called Tagma, B01I1 Duma and Thema 
are noticed as Arabian in Is. xii. 11 and 14. For other scriplatal notices 
of Thoma see itcsenma/sr, iii. 147. JeUr and Naphah are mentioned in 
1 CSron. t. 13, 20, ns in alliance wiih the Hagarenes, wbo were vanquished 
JW. Rt*enmmr,\bid, 1 reo, per ps p 

§ C. do Perceval would identify the progeny of Kctura with the Bani 
Catnra, who settled a Mi!c-.i r.i.uij: -.villi tile .lorhomitcs; but there is no farther 
ground for the conjecture than the mere similarity of name. The descend- 
ants of Ketura resided in the north of the peninsula, while the Bani Catura 
came to Mecca from the sooth. 
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fished themselves as nomad tribes throughout the great desert in 
the north of Arabia. Tha Midiuniles, sprung from the fourth Mifltatta.. 
son, soon became a numerous people. With the Moabitcs, they 
endeavoured to obstruct the progress of the children of Israel 
towards the Holy Land; and, in the time of the Judges, they 
held them in subjection for seven years.* Dedmi and Sheba, 
children of Jokshnn, tha second son of Keture, are also connected 
with Arab associations ,f 

3. The Edqhties or Iduiiejns, descendants of Esau, early pco- ».-idn«a- 
pled the country of Arabia Pctrca. Their capital was Mount Seir, 
whence they expelled the aboriginal Horites, and succeeded to their 
possessions.! grandsons of Esau, — Tcmanf and Amalek,| — 



It is also very unlikely lliat, so t:uriy irll-.s bininc. dcj^izvkii litu:] ;.':-. 

smis, any one nf Hiitm -! II roulinur. fur s.;v in I pen or eighteen centuries to 

he. called r^-liisivcly by her i:iii::L. II>ri' have, an [[jsttttiueuf th.^b.ng.'r.jf 
b.Miin £[|!,i.t! l,y tbc likeness of name alone, even when tho philosophy and 
rautint] n: M. C.'.ilc b;iu:l: h^w much greater the danger when 

\h<>:-.- qiuiNiU^ ai'c absent. 

* Numb, xisi. E, &&; Judga, ii. 1. They would appear then to have 
spoken the sitme language us the Israelites, for Gideon understood the 
Midianite reciling his dream. Jadgeiyii. 15. Compare It. lx. 16, where a 
tribe of the name til" MLdiuu ii juMLiiuKed us famous for its breed of camels. 

t Shvach, ihcsinth son, may also be connected will the Arab tribe noticed 

in Job ii. 11; ami, if su, his fiiiuiiv lunl ba.Lr ciJJi(iim.:d 111 bdi.ibii. lilt Nurlll 
of tho Peninsula. SW>-> i:i.iy '.:ki. :'i-<; I'C -ilan.l n. ui. i~k- r'l-t iu JU; 

i. 15, as iu the vicinity of Ut Forsler, i. 3S7. The nation of Dedtm settled 
near ldumea, and is repeatedly spoken of by the Prophets, iu that connection. 

1 The blessing of " Ihe fatness uf the earth, and the dew from heaven," 
was given by Isaac to Esau. Gen, xivii. 33. As W their cotratry, sea DeuL 

ii. IS. The corns of their first leaving Canaan and settling at Mount Seir 
should be noted as j| Lnny-it jvii- uf liie influences which would urge tho 
Abrahamic races rjn'v:;iV:- in rli.- i"L i ■ ■ : -in -i i uf Central Arabia. Esau " went 
into the country from the face of his brother Jamb, fur their riches were 
mora titan that they might dwell together, and the land wherein they were 
strangers could not hear them because of their cattle) thus dwell Esau in 
Mount Scir. Esau is Edom." Gen. x*xA 6-8. 

§ JobiL llj Jerem, slix. ?. 

|| There is no doubt that a nation of Amalekites descended from Amnlek, 

ions of Esau by ■' Alipliu/,'' .bnqihn- i; 'i^i ils i . "These dwelt iu that part 
of Idntnea called Gehnlitis, and in that denominated from Amslek, Amak- 
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cxiv Abrahamk Tribct. [imooccnoii. 

Aimtrhittt. were progenitors nf >e[>ar»ie Antli iriiiaH. The Ainali-kib-s hail 
at least a pnrtiul seat at Petra anil the country about the head of 
the lied Sea till near the year 700 B.C., when they Here driven 
(hence probably in a southern direction. Mahometan legend 
speaks of Amalekito tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of 
Medina aiii; Mrci':i, . i : l< L ot" the country lying to the south of Hyrin. 

i.-jfciwi 4. The N*noKJTES. Uz and Buz, the sons ofNahor, Abraham's 
brother, were the ancestors of extensive tribes to the north of 
Arabia; and the Bible repeatedly refers to them in connexion 
with this locality." 

j.-«™hiq 5. The Moamies and Aiukisitks, di'Ma'nded from the two sons 



lilu," Sic. AMiq. if. I. In describing [lie attack of the Amolckilcs on 
Moses, lie specifies their e.amlry as " Gi.lmlill- miri I'elra" (in. S)j ami it. 
the time of Soul, he speaks of tliein as ciei:is;iyiiin I lie tract "from Pclusilim 
to the lied Sea"vi. ?,3.! and 1 Sam. xv. 7. The objeetion grounded on the 
sudden increase of the tribe is well answered hy Ryland, fur Israel bad 
increased with equid rntiulity ; and besides, a warlike and suites-il'iil i.vi.ple 
would attrael adhcrc:ai from other :ri (us we find in tbe after history of 
Arabia), and all ivtmli: fijrlit u:ii1,!i' <*:<: liaaricr .mil 1* called hy one name. 

The. notice i if ihj "i. niilr-v ul L :1ih' AmaUkil.M " n- i-rriillen by Chcdor- 
laomer(ff«i. xiv. !) refers to a period Ic.ni- anlerior 10 die birth of Araalck; 
but it is remarkahle th„i vvUil.- mWr n-uiMu'i-cd i,aii,ia, (ihe StpRamu, At.) 
are spoken of simply iim Irlhef. ihe * ™i.i; v i.f the AinahkiW is specified. 
What is meant therefore probably is,— "the people inhabiting the country 

*lt~!.-l ir.int> j.,:o;jiVif I.., tli' A /-■■ :" i:!.,-™ e 1:|||-I. fif course ljcli L ve 

that there was another nation tif Amnlekiles. nut t'F Aljraliamic descant. 

Morren holds that the Amalckitrs are mi: d.*.'eU.lai:L3 o!' Esau, and that 
they were never af-n-iainl n-irli Essu'i i,i,[i-rav cither hy Jewish or Arab 
tradition. Set note at p. 219, ml, i : .i. m" ■ii'iiii.V.'-'.* Ctryiaphy; and Art, 
InrtHHA in Killo't Ur/ctoprndia, Bnt Arab traililiun for -.lie period in i|ccs1ion 
is valueless; aurl lmth .Tosephns anil the i >hl Testament favour the opposite 
view. Set in lite ™».' ' 'r/i^ii-./.u, An. Asut.KK, by Ryland, which is more 
satisfactory. 

Mirj.arli' rr;'anl- ll.c A m -.[.■'rLLic- as .a. imI.'.lI i' ill; rii.. Cuuflanites. C dc 
Terecval on the contrary, holds them to lit the" de scendatits of Esau Otnagh 
Amnlck. I concur with C, do Perceval , and with 1dm bclievu that the Amale- 

sensc which embraces lniutj other tribes of Abrnhamie descent &'ijni,i. 22. 

•TJs is referred to in Jab i. 1; I,tmat<, iv. 51; ami .lerrm. xiv. 20. From 
the latter passage the counny of Uz. would seem to have been of sorne extent. 
Bni, mentioned among other Arab n il** in I,, m. 23, and Job, xxxii. », ■ 

Lia'M likely icl'ls In tin: -ana- ^ni|.l.-. Iit'!<nn). irt. 138. 
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of Lot, ace prominent in sit1ji1.ii: :. I history. They lived mora to 
ths north than any of the na(i:m^ bvfiin; ~], willed. Their most 
southerly stations lay cast of the Dead Sea, and comprised the 



p:i(ri;in:li A":irii)i;i[ii, i-r lYoni branchi'.-. collateral with l.irri, am! i'!,i :. J 
that they must have occupied a position of commanding influence K ai 
in the north of Arabia, throughout which the greater part of them mk " 
spread abroad. Tlie sacred wi-jihi-.i, from ttu'ir view being limited 
mainly to Palestine, noticed only such of these tribes as lived 
upon ita border; but we are not to conclude that the progeny of 
Abraham were to be found iu that quarter alone. The natural 
expansiveaess of nations in those early days while the earth was 
yet imperfectly peopled, and the nomad habits of the race, would 
force them on towards the south and east. Certainly it is reason- 
able to suppose that large tracts of the northern plains and high- 
lands and central steppes of Arabia v. ji . poi'plal by them, or by 
nations closely allied and bleuded with them. 

The conclusion is strengthened by indisputable evidence of m ovt 
;<-<:.'.li;Ktt and of kingutigi'. The popular vui«; of some of tbe (nixs i;m.:m.. 
of Arabia assert? mi Abi:.liain"u: dr^siM, and we find even as far 
south as Mecca the opinion current before the time of Mahomet. 
It is, indeed, improbable that a tradition of this nature should 
have been handed down from the remote age of the patriarch by 
an independent train of evidence in any particular tribe, or asso- 
ciation of tribes ; it is far more likely that it was borrowed from 
the Jews, and kept alive by occasional cusmmuiication with them. 
Still, the bare fact of such a notion gaining even a partial and 
intermittent currency in any tribe, affords a strong presumption 
that the tribe was really of Abrahamio descent or connexion ; and 
that the common associations, habits, language, or religious tenets, 
derived from that origin, naturally fell in with the tradition, and 
rendered easy and natural its adoption. 

Still stronger is the evidence from the close affinity of thsnulti 
Arabic language to that spoken by the Israolitisli branch of the t "° S '' 
Abrahainic stock. The klcnti! v i>f btrji loiijriu-i 1 , intruding us it 
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does to nine-tenths of the Hebrew roota, the similarity of declen- 
sion, and the analogy of idiom and construction, point indubitably 
to one ethnological origin. Besides the Arabic, there was current 
in remote ages at least one other tongue in the south of Arabia. 
But even there the Himyaritic dialect was confined to the settled 
population of towns and their vicinity; while Arabic bad from 
time immemorial been the language of song and of oratory among 
the wild Bedouins even of Yemen extraction. Eventually, with 
the help of Islam, the latter altogether displaced its rival, and 
gained a complete ascendancy throughout the entire peninsula.* 
So wide a diffusion in Arabia of the most polished branch of the 
Syro-Arabian language, affords evidence of a corresponding pie- 
valence of Abraham] c blood. 
History or But while i-. is iiiieiTiiaiile that a great proportion of the tribes 
ontnomlor of northern and central Arabia were descended from Abraham, or 
UriBinS from a collateral stock, we have no materials for tracing their 
Abraham, ^^(y from t ij E era Q ( tilat patriarch for near two thousand years. 

Severed from the rest of tbe world by inhospitable deserts, and dis- 
sociated by an insuperable diversity of manners and customs, the 
Arabs of this tract passed through these long ages unnoticed and 
almost unknown. Our knowledge of the race is confined tafhecaeual 
accounts of the few border tribes which came in contact with the 
Jewish and Roman governments, and to an occasional glimpse, as in 
the case of the Queen of Sheba and the Roman expedition, into the 
interior. Wo may not, however, doubt that, during the five-ond- 
twenty centuries wl.ir.L elapssd between Abraham and Mahomet, the 
mutual relations of the Arab, tribes were undergoing an uninter- 
rupted succession of the revolutions and changes to which human 



* When Mahomet sent Ajash, son of Aba Rabia, to the Ilimjaritcs, ho 

another tongnc." Ijwj-J JSi \jjlej (dli oi WtcUdi, n. 66. 

Thia appears to imply the currency at thot time ei' llir I J :rn v:ir l;i nrru;i^e i 
but it did not long suruvc rhe iniiuiiLs uf Is!™. Tin! ancient fragments uf 
antc-Islaroilie pociry. cvni iIh pure CalilSnitu Bedouins (who were 

aboriginal of Yemen) were all in -Jroiic. Wo hear of no Hangar poetry 
whatever. C. ill PerataTi Earn, i. 5f . 
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society, especially when broken up into numerous independent 



Horima of old, were extirpated ; others, as the Amalekites of 
Petra, driven from their original seals; some migrated to distant 
settlements, or merged into more extensive and commanding 
bodies ; while intermarriage, conquest, and phylarchical revolution, 
united races of different origin, and severed those sprung from a 
common stock.* But of such changes, excepting in one or two 
of the border tribes, »n havi: hardly am- ree Til. 

It thus only remains for us, in the absence of any annals for Brief n»tie» 
Central Arabia, to bring into one vim- tint brief notices wii 
to be gleaned from various quarters of the north-western outskirts into. 

Alreiidy in the time of Jacob, some of the Abrahamio races had Carriers of 
undertaken commerce, for we find the- Iohtnaelites even then trans- emi*™ 

p.:rh:ii; Ui l^'ipL li|-<j:i tlirlr eainels iln: sj.ky ]]to(lee'.s el' I hi' Eaat.f 
The facilities of transport offered by " tlie ship of the desert," and 
the position of the peninsula itself, secured to its inhabitants from 
the earliest period the privilege of carrying towards Egypt and 
Syria the merchandize of the South and of the East. One of 
the chief lines of this traffic lay through Arabia Petrea. 

The [dameans and Amalekites, as we have already seen, sup- Tho Mil- 
planted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled in ™S"j , „^ 
Petrea. A monarchical government was early established amongst 
them; and we find, in the writings of Moses, the record of the " la '■f^* 1 
names and seats of " many kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel."! They 



* That tho Arabs of Northern Arabia wero of intermingled races, is 
gathered from tho express notice* of Scripture. Thus in Jerrm. xxv. 54, 
■tier enumerating several Arab tribes, il is added, "and all tlio kings of 
Arabia, and all the kings of the mingled people that dwell in tho desert." 
So alio in Ihc limes uf Mu.« uti.l OL.lu.ni, the indiscriminate use of the. terms 
Ishmadit'. and Midianita impbes that Ibeso racei did not keep entirely 



fragments, is always exposed. 



of the tribes, like the 



t Gen. invii. iB. 
t Vidt Gin. xxxvi. 
OOIh a kinslj) and a dm 



(,, and a ducal goYorr 
; existed only in the i 
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obstructed the passage of the Israelites into Palestine; and they 
were attacked and overthrown by Saul and by David.* A series 
of interesting political relations then commenced between Judea 
and Pctrea. The whole of tiie latter conntry was garrisoned by 
David. A naval station was established by Solomon at Erion- 
gcber or Elathf (the modern Akabtt), where he fitted out a fleet 
to bring him gold from Ophir. During his reign the communica- 
tions between the Jewish Government and Arabia were frequent 
and intimate. The artificers find 6eamen to build and man the 
fleet would, in part at least, bo drawn from the natives of that 
country; the voyage to Opliir would bring the coasting e.\pp- 
dition into contact with its marine tribes; "while Solomon Intn^elf 
encouraged the Arab caravans, and fostered "the traffic of the 
spice merchants," and the " chapmen," who, no doubt, carried 
back to their own people glowing accounts of what they had 
seen among the Jows. The renown of the Jewish monarch was 
so great throughout Arabia, that the queen of the distant Sbeba 
set out to gratify her curiosity, 11 The report whiob she bad 



patriarchal or oligarchical rule by "dusts" subsisted at Mount Sctr. He thus 
reconciles ±><mr. ii. 4-8, with Numi. is. 14 j "it is by others mficniimsly si:|>- 

]lll^LNl, (llilL ll]C CIIHIL^:' IM.H1 illl i b M 1 1 1 V lo I Ilir.'llV fl»hL ],ljll"L> <lliril]g 

the wanderings of Iho chddrcn of Israel." BaxnmBBer, iii. 185; Kilto'i 
Cydopicdia, art. InoitEi. 

* Tbc predatory attack of the AmalckitcE on Hiking, with David's pursuit 
gnu rccoveiy of the spoil and of the prisoners, arc highly illustrative of Arab 
life. The surprise of ike ['•umii|.iiii'ril, mal ilie. sli!o.;lili!r of all "save four 
hundred young men. v.jii.::i ro.Lj i; [i-j : i cllucIs ;ni>l Ik'!. ' ti cnizi.i mi. ninny 
a raid in Bio time of Mnbomot fifteen or sixteen ccnturica later. See Bie 

t "And king Solomon made a navy nf "hip- in r>.ioi>(:cl'cr, which is be- 
sidc Eloth, on the shore of the Had Ben, io the land of Edom." 1 Kings, it 
v.-, ^ n.rin. viii. 17. 

X " She came to Jerusalem with n very great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold and precious stones." 1 Kings sr. 2. "Neither 
wos there any such spice as the quoon of Bhcba gave to king Soloiuou." 
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and governors of the country, brought gold and silver unto 
Solomon." 

Nor was this connexion transient. About a century later we |jJ{J[*J^( 
find that Idumca waa governed by a Jewish, viceroy,* and that J£» lamim- 
.I' li^s:n.p!L;-i built another 1 1 et ■ ( at Hniou-gdier. which wrecked 
by a tempest. In the following reign the inhabitants rebelled; 
and though they were subsequently reduced by Amaziah, who 
conquered Sela or Pctra and gave it the name of Joklbhl, and by 
Uzziah " who built Elath" (orAkaba), "and restored it toJudah," 
yet they eventually became independent of the Jcws.f After an 
ascendancy of nearly l»v ece-uries, the Jews in their turn began 
to suffer from their ancestral fbea. In the reign of Abaz the lu]-.):^ - 
iles made incursions into Judca, and carried off many captives. 
Eezin, king of Syria, after besieging Jerusalem (749 B.C.), 
cspclled the Jews from Elath, and reinstated the Edomites in its 
possession.^ A few years later a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack upon Petrea, where a remnant of the 
Amalekitcs still dwelt, and expelled them finally from thence. But 
the movement was partial , and did not affect the general prosperity 
of the Edomites. Unchecked by the Jews, they prosecuted in peace 
their mercantile speculations, and extui'.iud themselves on all sides 
from Bostra on the north to Dedan on the south.§ They took 
advantage iifthe :i'!ve:i[iie- of tl:o Jewish nation to invade the 
fun ".jK-in part J\ie.ea ; lit 'in v. ii:di. In:. v.- ever, lliev \vr:;- ■ hivi'u 
by the Maccabees.] Eventually, they were, in part at least, 

" 1 A'j'njjs xxii. 47; Ri,st«m«t!er, iii. IS7. This "deputy," enlled else- 
where die king of Eilo:n, yAwA rlie T^nu/'.iiisli and .'kivifli monarull in an 
attack upon the MoobUe* a Kings iii. 9, 12-26. 

f Their evening aid.|vi::in:co ^->.n..[dr-; ^iih rlic promise made to E-..W. 
"By thy sword shall Hum live, ami i-h:,l! ..■iv 1 - tlivl.iaiher; and it shall come 
lo pass, when thou shall have the dominion, that thou shall hrcak his joke 
from off ih; neck." Gen. xsviL *0, 

{ 2 Kings nL 6, as explained by Rosenmiiller, iii. 188. 

§This is evident frotn allusions in the Prophets; Jer. ilix. e, 20-22; 
Ii. xxxiy. fl, liiii. 1- Eifi. mxv. 1.1; fiwjiB. iii. 1S3. See alsoEiet. ixvii. 
16, as rendered bv Hereon. Addressing iliu Phentetaua, the prophet mys, 

"Edom also mnna;ri'.[ thy Ir.MV, ai.d 1 1 : y L'IV:I! r^liii.-: i':m.T;]Ws, |ilir;i[o, 
broidcred work, COUOn, In^.nar. and jnYidom shiiwb, she gave thee for tile 
wnres Ihon delivered!! In her." Ari.-tlic Htstarrha, ii. 102, 
H 1 Macctdtix, v. 
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Nabathcant. 



incorporated with the Jews by John Hyrcnnus, who forced them 
to subruil kj firctmK'iMm] .-ijui ottii-r Jewisli customs.* 
h. But the ldumeans had already been supplanted in their southern 
possessions by the Ishmaelitisli tribe of the NAJUTinuns. These 
hild hitherto lived in recesses of the Desert or upon the shore of 
the Red Sea, following the occupations of a nomad and of a mer- 
cantile life.f They now took possession of Petra, and from thenoa 
commanded the traffic which flowed northward through western 
Arabia. We first hear of them three centuries before the 
Christian era, baffling the attacks of the Macedonian monarcha of 
Babylon, at the approach of whose armies they dispersed their 
flocks in the unapproachable steppes of the peninsula, and defended 
their own property behind the rocky ramparts of Petra, Their 
steady pursuit of merchandise is illustrated by the fact that on one 
of these occasions most of the men were absent on a commercial 
expedition. Their manners and habits, as described by Diodorus 
Siculus, coincide remarkably with the manners and habits of the 
Arabs of our own day. Passionately loving freedom, their home 
was the inviolable IVsitI, wIhtc tin- spring! were known to them- 
selves alone, and whither in perfect security they be took them- 
selves, with their flocks and herds of camels, when attacked by a 
foreign foe. 

i Such was the independent kingdom of the Nabatheans. It was 
bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the west by Egypt; on the 
north by Syria and Palestine; and on the south and east by the 
Desert and the Aelanitic Gulph. But in the latter direction its 
borders, as wc iearn from Diodorus Siculus, advanced some way 

" Jasrjih. Anliq. xiiL 3, 1; see also the aqihoriues quoted by the trans- 
lator, WListon. It is remarkable thai tho Idotnearu, though clearly of an 
Abrahnniic Block, did not previously practise the rite of circurueiiimn; and 



t Sec no elaborate paper by M. QutUrenire, Jawa. Attatigne; Jena. 
Fear. Man, 1835. After noticing Hint the Nnbnuienni are not allmled to 
either In Scripture (wherein he aeems mistaken), or by Herodotus, hu adds 
that the Greek and Latin authors, " tons s'accordeut a placer dans 1'Arabie 
In eonrrtc qu' ocenpait cette nation, moiiis guerrSra qn' active el industri- 



along the shores of the Red Sea, and into the heart of the penin- 
sula. Pliny refers in them as th« Arabians next to Syria* And 
their monarchs, " the kins- of Araijin," arc- 1'ivquently noticed in. 
the later annuls of the Jews and of the Romans, under the titles of 
Aretas and Obodas.f 

Whilst the prosperity of the Nnbatheans was at its height a I 
memorable attack was made by the Romans upon the spicy regions i 
of Arabia Felix. During the reign of Augustus, B.C. 34, vElius 
Gallus set out in command of a Roman army of ton thousand 
men, assisted by Obodas king of Petra with a thousand of his 
Nabatheans and five hundred Jews. The expedition started from 
Cleopntris (the modern Suez), and having reached Leukc Come 
(probably ZfitUnQ4 a port ofNabatheaon tie Arabian shore of 
the Red Sea, was there delayed a year by sickness. The Roman 
army, beguiled by the treachery . f "iur Na': nthi-an unilin^'uhir, 

nately desert and fertile. After n march of many days, they 
passed through the friendly country of Aretas, a Nabathean and 
a kinsman of Oftodas. At last they reached and took Mariaba, a 
city six miles in circumference; and thence proceeded to Marsi/aia, 
the siege of which, from the strength, of its fortifications and the 
scarcity of water, they were obliged to raise; they then retreated 
hurriedly along the coast toward the north. The advance, owing 
to the artiliccs of the Arabs, and the asperity of the way, occupied 
six months ; the retreat, only two. From a port called Nera 
Come, they again embarked for Myos Hormos on the Egyptian 
coast. We have an account of the expedition, from the pen both 
of Strabo and of Pliny ; and as the former was the personal 
friend of jElitia Gallus, his narrative may be depended upon. 



* In Nabatrcis, qui aunt ex Arabia contcrmini Syrim. Hiit. Nat. xii. 31. 

t Aretas and Obodas aro the Greek forma of Hdriih and Obfiil, or AU. 
The naroeof Aretas is common in Jewish mill Roman history. Tin Arabian 
wife of Ucnid Anripas will be romombcreil as ibe daughter of Aretas king of 
the Arabians; and the Aretas of Damascus is familiar to the rentier of [lie 
Bible. 2 Cor. ii. 32. In tie feeble reign of Cnhgnla, he hod seized upon 
Damascus. Sec Joseph, dt Bell. Jud. i. 1-7 , Autiq. xUL IS, I. 

t See M. QwrtrBmb-c-* Mm. Jam, A,. *v. 36. 



cxxii Invasion by jElau QaUut, [imspsnm. 

But there is a singular obscurity and confusion in the statements 
of both authors, iirisiug no doubt from the strangeness of tie 
country, tlic iliv-ui-siLy uf language, anil tliu ililiiculty of transpos- 
ing an Arabic nomenclature into a classical form. Mariaba and 
Maxaysba have been identified with MSreb and Saba, capita] 

approximation to modern names has been discovered.! But with 



wry k-nr;Ki! ;ui:l i:i;:ci:iiii:* p;i| .r>- in lik Jt'.-. itu! _I.w*.'j'r,'t Jur July lini! 
Si'pk'inliiT 1 H-lo, liv M. T-iil^ri-in-i- F:''--u-l, mIi.i .■■nliMvr^jrs [j] rwoiieilc the 
varying stiitcmciii* (,f Pliny. Kr.i-^lo, ami I'ti.lttny. Thou jiaiJii-s colilaill 
somo eorious rccngiiiiiiws nf cl^sitn; in mulrm ii:i:i:c.s but [he general 



conclusion I bcliovc to be, without very great inoditicaLion. erroneous. Tf 
ouiijim?:! ;o -nine IrnctK nn the nortli-wcBI of Araliin, and 10 Ycniut], or !it 

lim.-r tilt s]me^ between Omiiii inn! Yi -i:, (t- il Uhy M. F. Fresnel, Journal 

Aumlbpic, Jtiilliet, lti-ti). p. 04,) it Ummca more intelligibly fur those ])iirts 
then possessed a government in some measure civilized, and held communi- 
cations with Europe. Bui as to Iho Peninsula generally, 
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ImxuuvnofjElm* Qattui, 



Neither do we gain much knowledge of the social and political 
state of central trod northern Arabia. The most important fact 
brought to light, as bearing on the subject of the present chapter, 



ch:. !ii r sandy deserts. 

Bill whatever in ii y liavp l'i-rii ilir kinmli-rlp; nf tint Unman ^>-Di;rn] Jirrs, 
Mr. Furstcrhns failed in . ai ji . » . tj L I , lc fivan ilicui ili-v intellicjlilc account of the 
rente uf jUlius (Julius. Tin; arguments liy which he carries the Komun 
commander ncn«! nearly If u- I'lnilcd Ami iin seem In lit smjjulurly fanciful. 
The lime pissed is iu> decisive argument. Six mouths might very welt he 
wasted by an artful Anilj in e^ie meting, l>y devious and difficult passages, nn 
army from a port (in Ihc North nl' the- lleilja/. uliuig the Meccan range of 

hills li> Ncjr.iii. ami ihcnec li. Yc n. Dclai- in C!irr> iiig a body uf troops 

[iLi.'ugli !i ililliculi !ii i 1 jir.sul,' ci uliii; v is lii.i m tie . -'i»ii::f<-.l i,y 1h.* marches 



difference of name, and ihc iny-lici! ,.'>w|'"ni" ,"i",,t' hi'rrtion impalpable 

" This name has iic..!lc^-!y 1'C tiloicl ilio c rji iu.^. 1 'r.ri>;r f >.a is an easy an 
obvious misnomer, pi'ibaHy uf tv;iii>ciili,Ts, fi.. fori,!.,, an inland town 

Cariata eiisia at this day, on the very urate in qnestjun— the Naljd mail 
to Yemen, in Ihc town of Kariltnin," («*. ii. p. 3t4). But Knrintain 
thas forced into resemblance with Caripcta,isacotnnionnppi;l]ntion grounded 
cii!i LTiLiniiia-icid fcrinatiiui : il is a 'I'.ial ii'rni, signify ing " ihn Iwn villages;" 
and has thus no connexion cither with Caripcia or Cariata, the. latter of 
which means " a (single) village." 

The following arc f.inlicv J.iiy-m-.eun: -The nuthor nt length was led to 
"liserve in the well-kin i'.ru i-las-ie;il ileie.iiiiantiiins. fT.K.i^irn'a, Kalabnmm, 
or KabutaKiBu, and K,itta>» ui nr Ki-llwuiiii, so many easy inversions of Ihc 
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is the wide range occupied by the Nabathean nation ; for it pos- 
sessed a port for commerce some way down the lied Sea, and Baa 
connected (aa in the case of Aretes) with influential oil- iknis oi' 
the same tribe far inland. 
SiHjnqnL.nl The H:r;;(hj::i of Niiluihea, tliuB extensive and powerful at the 
kSSmm* beginning of the Christian era, became gradually dependent upon 
Home. It was at last subdued by Cornelius Pal nut the governor 
of Syria (A.D. 105), and annexed to the vast empire of Trajan. 
Out of the ruins sprang up in due time other phases of border 
government, and these eventually formed themselves into the 
Gbassanidc kingdom. But the history of the dynasty of Ghass&n 
■ cannot be developed without the aid of Mahometan tradition, 
which at this era begins first to cast the glimmer of an imperfect 
twilight upon Arabia; it is therefore deferred to the following 



Id the Amalefcitea and Nabatheans we recogniie very plainly 
i- the descendants of Esau and of Ishmael. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the knowledge or tradition of their descent was umn- 
■ terruptedty maintained in the nations themselves. The vicissi- 
tudes of conquest, migration, and combination with other tribes, 



nams Beat Kchbm" (voL i. 65), This again is identified with the Bonn 
' of Ptolemy (p. 84), and Banana (p. 91). But it is most improhoWo that 
classical writers should have taien the common prefix (Beni) of every 



:i:m] ilm ft, r,j Kahtan. Again, by ai 



or MasAma Surname., and finally "contracted into Shjimnn or Soman" t 

Cp. iw.) 

DiLIah, the Joktanidc, is "dearly discernible" in the modern Dhv VEha- 
fen/iaml the daweal ©W.fcerajto. "The names Diklah, Dhulkelastie, and 
DIju PKhaloah, will he readily recognized by orientalists, ns one and the 
■iiiii in pronunciation" (p. 148). Few orientalists will ad.ait this; besides 
ilutt the modern name ia evidently a compound, formed by the possessivo 
Illm. Contractions occur aAcr the lapse of years, hut hero Mr. Forstcr re 
■ ■ i K the lull ai ■ 
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eur. nj in Arabia and planted in Mecca. cuv 

render it in the last degree improbable that the consciousness of 
their origin should have boon preserved for so many centuries by 
a barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. Yet the 
name and location would alone suffice to suggest the probability 
of this descent to the Israelites who read tho Mosaic record ; and 
we find in the Jewish authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient 
inrlieritiou that such conclusion was actually drawn. The natural 
i uteri: nee would from time t> tin].:.' spread from the luizhbouring 

sivoly peopled the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed 
(as shown above) so gnat political rind suciat influence there, that 
their scriptural and traditional accounts of the patriarchal age 
must necessarily have obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded 
a general acceptance among the Abrahamic tribes. When the 
latter, therefore, by the increase of population, migratory habit, 
or the force of war, ih-nt'irnU'd .wutl ni-jLi-tl into Central Arabia, 
they no doubt carrii-d with tlum to their new settlement* these 
patriarchal traditions, and reproduced them among the Bedouin 
tribes. 

We learn froi:i Mriliomclnn t::;ilili;:i] [hril [hi! earliest Inhabitants rim- 
of Mecca, Medina, and the deserts of Syria, wore Amalekites ; and "^S"" 
that it was an Amalekite tribe which, attracted to Mecca by the SgJ5 
well Zamzam, there, adopted and nurtured the youthful Ishmael £j JjSjJ " f 
and his forlorn mother. The legend is a myth, or rather a tra- 
vestied plagiarism from Scripture. We may conjecture the facts 
to have been thus : Amalekite or Idumean tribes were scattered 
over the north and centre of the peninsula. They formed pro- 
bably the aboriginal population of Mecca, or settled there in con- 
junction with immigrants from Yemen, at a very rcmoto period. 
Subsequently an Ishmaelitisli tribe, either Nabatheau or of some 
collateral stock, was attracted thither also by its wells anil its 
favourable position for "the caravan trade, and acquired j*ieat 
influence. This trihe would carry in its triiin the patriarchal 
leirntul of Abrahamic origin, and engraft it upon the local super- 
stitions, which were either native or imported from Yemen. 
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Ak-ahamie Legend m Arabia and Mecca, (u™ 



Hence arose the mongrel worship of the Kaoha, with its Ishmael- 
itisli legends, of which Mahomet took bo great advantage." 

• II hardly need I* added, dial this theory is quilu independent of die 
,|iie^Mi ivliellier [!ie .V.ii.u.^ iv.ie ;ia I -. 1 1 m irnli [ El race, 1 believe ihcm 
lu Imve lieon bo, unii riii ir u i.ii'-^iiemi ^li.i'.i- cvi.U'niTil bv die narrative, 
of XWae Gollilh), fiiT.T II ready iiml rinliir.il stmrec fur die Ishmaclidsh 



M. IJiijiIVCIIii'IV'-. nr^iine'in- \ '-\ L 1 1 ■ - J ? : 1 1 1 i Lfl ? C f; 'k-:\i:l nf t]l'^ Xalinth- 
C1U15 ore the follon illi:: — 1, 'Die XiAit.'irirrLI nr. m-hmial blj lilt Maha- 
inelaja as Aral*. lvliieii liny iv.mi.l linvi: he,-n if de-eemlei] from Islminel. 
But the reason uhy liny ure ;iul i-u ]e.cki»ii:d is bi^mse uf llioir foreign liinn- 



m die privilege d: 

telligcnl Hajji. who hml travelled i:i Arnhi.i, when micstioned about this 
trilie, gave me die fnllimiiu: reply ; '' Thy tin- stiV ,.,1,11,1," he said, "but they 
f/ry an! .yakjwrc An: tli ' ,1.-. i,.-.' r'l 1 -.-lyeri: ntrictty xpvakiiiQ Arabs." IL 
-■livo trn'litir.'i i/i-c: '•■f j.i'..Ii-ti i.Vv^ri.' ; t; L i: Anil. ini'lili'.m i- onuiinil 
and trustworthy only as far back its the Christian ern, anil tlien only fur 11 
lew aiarl unl htm rf L' 1 1 r< I i 1 : II I ^ueisliy of Cui-n.li. llriond dull it is mere 
plagiarism from die Jews, anil possesses no antln.iiiv. II is m^l nneriiieul 
to root upon it ,11 nil-. Iiiueh more (11 rcjiiinl h (as M. Quatrenibre lias done) 
11s ev^lojiiMModi.piuvill e ,,I,mh iniiiniiU.iiis i>f i!i- 01,1 Testament, 1IL The 



Faith of the Abra/iamfc TribM. 



Regarding the religions tends and customs of the Abratiamio » too-imce 

juri s .if Arabia We liaiv 1:1:1 -;;:Ui!.y Tiial ill.-J." ^ 'i -"" 

originally possessed a knowledge of God, and of the vcriiies -i'.'i . in J. 1 ,■ 1 . .■. 1 ■■ 
formed the groundwork of the faith of Abraham, cannot be triben 
doubted. We art assured by (.lie injured penman that Abraham 
cared for the moral culture and religious training of liis progeny ; 
and for some time at least, 11 they kept the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment."' Four a^iluriis later, Jetliro "the priest 
of Midian," appears still to have followed the worship of the one 
true God.f Again, 1 1 1 -,; runnier in waii.-b Hab.am, l lie son of Bcor, 
addressed Balak the king of tlie M(iabi:vj, and tlie nature of the 
rire- peilormeil at tbc interview bi'lween uicin, piave tbaL however 
iimdi lliey may have fml.ni away :Yum the [u-ii'iiiiai enjoined by the 
faith of Abraham, thuy yet preserved seme knowledge of that 
faith itself. Thus also the whole lemir of the sayiujrs "f Job, who 
was planted in tlie centre of the Abrahamic races, and of his 



fnnv, t/Ril u\rrV,e t; ;L ■•/ .j .fiiAri i,t < .riV; r .j . ■.iiuio Inil iN^ llu' ilesdl'nt fmni 

11 , (iilirrs fr., 11; in. Iili: 111. 111: ri-.uii li-hniad. Tli lliii I iL;:,iiri icnlv 1hal 

i]h ir c \- i il ei njt i.; iiure crmhileie', i.in] na LLiilji.ji-ilv 'vliiitever. If we mlniil 
Iheir authority, it would ajllawnf .■<mr^ due the M.ik ■tans allude lo some 

nil 1 tlii.C Ull.l. J' lllClliLlnc. A,l',iit. .;!rV,|..M.l lYnl.L I in! X.'.'l.'.llll-JllJ (if [lie Ji U S 

ant! Classics. 

It will 1* "lijttU'.l ilut if i! Nuba ih i'ii 11 trier -iTilvd m Merca, its own tra- 
ililinn af [li^riail fnmi Miiinii. h.-iia;,; L.ivc |.i. vlii('.:'1 ilir. 1 M'.:liiiiiu L [((n (i|iiiiiini 
aatotlicnoil-Ariib<iri"Lni,f1liL'Sa:Mi:n.i:itril'(;. Hut wc need not suppose ihal 
the tribe which seltlul a: M.-r.:;. m.< ra'1,,1 Xahulliean. Tl mil)- liuva drufpul 



race, in which the tradition of Abrahamic 1 
alive liy Jewish aid. 
• (lea. xviiL 19. Tlie expressions used a 



viii. 11 & 12. 
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Didension into Idolatry. 



friends who belonged (o various Abrahamic tribes, implies a 
minute acquaintance wi:h traditional and pure religion. It is 
reasonable to infer that, such knowledge was general, and that 
it was kept up fur many jn-[;t-;-iL:.i()[is among the several branches 
of the stock of Abraham. 
fcMMrfj We gather, at the same time, that these tribes manifested a rapid 
Soiatrj^ br and widely spri'iid departure fnun the simplicity of Abraham's 
worship, and the purity of his doctrines. The seeds of this defec- 
tion were already sown in the family of his father, Terah, who 
" served other gods."" In the third (rt'neralinn front Nahur, w<- 
read of the teraphim, or images, of Laban.f The Israelites com- 
mitted idolatry while they passed through the countries lying 
between Egypt and Palestine;} and they probably were tempted 
thereto by the example of the Ahraliaiuie tribes inhabiting that 
region. One instance is expressly mentioned in which they were 
induced by the Moabites to join in the worship of their idol Baal 
Peor.§ Many centuries after, the Tdr;nn:in.j of Pctra exercised a 
similar influence. Amaziah, king of Juden, after he " was come 
from the slaughter of the Edomitc3, brought the gods of the 
children of Seir, and set them up to be Ids gods, and bowed down 
himself before them, and burned incense unto them."|j Such indeed 
was the natural result of the position and circumstances of the 
Abrahamic tribes. "With the fame :rn:ltifira towards idolatry as 
the Israelites, but without the constant checks which repressed 
them, it would have been strange if they had not fallen into gross 
and debasing Paganism. 
Somo retiai- Declension into idolatry must in tho end have displaced the 
SSfSftin mem0, yl |o,a °f Abraliam and his religion, had not the neighbour- 
Abraiwmic hood of the Jews, and intercourse with them, revived together 
Arab-, wiill til-.; k I: O'.v ' c< 1 -1 ; of p.". tris rdld i;i-see:i1. fi-ini; sopia: n ! ante also 
with the purer faith of (heir ccHiuum ju vjji-iiitor. Political l-i.ji- 

* Joshua, ZXJT. 2. 

f Gen. xxxi. 19. Whatever these Icrathim were, ihcj intimate at least 
iijuii- ■:[.■]. uriure from the pure worship ana belief of Abraham. 

|| S Ciron. xst. 14. 
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rh the borders of 
this knowledge. 



How far it affected the tenets anil prju-t It^^ of the Arabs generally 
we cannot with any cxscir.e-s say: tiut then; are. trace; i;f a wide 
spread inllaence. Circumcision was received amongst them appa- 
rently as an Abi'ahamic rile] and the .-.tory of Abraham, grievously 
distorted indued and shorn of its gpiritual bearing, but yet pos- 
sessing a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to Islam and, 
inwrought into the ritual or the Kaaba, was adopted by the whole 
Arab race. 

The rise of Christianity, and the confirmation given by its cinisiiav.iry 

emissaries In [be main pnqiurt [if these traditional facts, «n.i|. :„ .1 

impart a fresh credit to them. The birthplace of the new religion 
lioidcicil close upon '.he re-idence. i f (lie lsLiuaelife Arabs, and 
its political influence soon became paramount in Nabathea and 

frequent solicitations of the early missionaries. Paul himself 
spent some time in their country.* In the beginning of the third 
d iir.u v. [lie Governor of Arabia, anxious to learn the doctrines of 
Origen, sent an urgent summons fur ] 1:111 tlir.wgli the Prefect of 
Egypt. Shortly after, a heresy having gained ground in Arabia, 
which represented the soul as perishing at death to bo raised 

again at the judge it day, a numerous synod was assembled, and 

Origen, again summoned, convinced the innovators of their error.f 
In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a Metropolitan, 
whose diocese embraced the ancient Idumea and Nabathea.} 
When we reflect upon these efforts, and the zeal of the anchorites, 
who are said to have peopled some of the deserts with their soli- 
tary cells, il may appear surprising that the countries about the 
jElauitie Gulph were not mere thoroughly evangelized, and their 

ity. But there were strong countervailing influences at work, 



• GofaaoM, i. 17. 

t Easd,. Bitt. Eccl vL 19-8J. 

t Under ihe name of PakMiaa Terlia, or Salutaris. This Metropolitan 



the P:i:;i:iroli of Jerusalem. 
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cxxx Early Arabian Canaan*. [tituidium. 

Jewish as well as Arabian, which the evangelists of that day were 
unable to overcome. The*! will In- relcrn-d to farther in the 
next chapter. 

jftrmiilt We shall cow endeavour to sketch the Mercantile Progress 
of the border trihes and cities, and trace the causes of their 
decadence. 

EirlrcaMh It lias been wi-1: remarked by Hnii'mi that the ^land fealure 
unrini. of ancient commerce, as distinguished from that of modern 
times, is that it was confined almost exclusively to land. The 
sea traffic was strictly subordiiuik', and resorted to only in cases 



commerce, constitute.! It.er. its ehu-f facility. The desert steppes 
of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients; the com- 
panies of camels, their fleets. But the barbarous hordes of those 
wild lands rendered it perilous for a few merchants alone to 
attempt such prolonged and arduous journeys ; and hence the 
necessity for Caravanila assemble at fixed. sj tits and conventional 
periods, and travel in a common direction by known :.ml dcler- 
mincd routes. Thus the marts and main points of traffic became 
settled and notorious throughout the ancient world. " The course 
of the caravan," says Heeren, " was not a matter of free choice, 
but of established custom. In the vast steppes of sandy deserts, 
which they had to traverse, nature had sparingly allotted to the 
traveller a few scattered places of rest, where, under the shade of 
pnlm trees, and beside the cool fountains at their feet, the mer- 
chant and his beast of burden might enjoy l.lic refresh mem. ren- 
dered necessary by so much suffering. Such places of repose 
become entrepots of commerce, and not unfrequcntly the sites of 

i.'u TiiLoi- t\ jnavk;, ;irc lijjcuially applicable to Arabia. Even in 

comnwea; the times of .Jacob. :ia already noticed, Jshmaelite traders had 



" literal's Be searches : Aftva, i. S3. Tlie ]>u,l seistnncc bears upon the 
origin and rise of Mecca. But it will still be a question winch hud the 
priority, ihc temple or the mercantile station? 
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established a caravan traffic between Egypt and the East. As thi 
the countries to the north and west of Arabia became more n» 
densely peopled and civilization advanced, the traffic extended tlie 
and settled down into fixed channels with established stations. a "~ 
One great line of commerce took its rise in Yemen and, guided 
by the north-westerly trend of the coast, proceeded through the 
Iledjaz, luid thence towards the Mediterranean. 

From the cursory notices of ancient authors "it is evident," 

extended along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon 
Mecca, the ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of 
Arabia Felix." This route avoided the parched and weary deserts 
of Nnjd on the one hand, anil the impracticable cliffs of the shore 
on the other; and kept within a region where wells and provender 
were met with at convenient distances. A second main channel 
of trade began also in Hadhramnut at tlie southern extremity of 
the peninsula, struck directly north to the Persian Gulph, and 
thence still north into Persia, or west into Syria. Egypt and 
southern Palestine were supplied by the former route, Tyre and 
Palmyra by the latter * 

• Regarding bu[li Ihe^e minus I .[li'iti; the jiiUtl-.-i itiK: observations of 
Hceren. It la remarkable bow distinctly tbc eastern line is referred to in 
Jewish prophecy. 

Of lie western rente llcenm says: "This writer (Strabo) mentions m 
le.i-t e:ie [I:-; i:i:erve:ii:i^ v,-LL'h lin c;:ra ficni Atll!/];! i-Vii.\ 

ideally pu.^ed through, and determines the ttnie ivhieh Ihc journey occupied. 
They consumed seveaiy diiy* in going iVnm Yemen to 1'etra, and passed in 
their route a place named Albua 1'agns (Af t/cn ku^ij of the Greeks, and die 
11-nra or Avora of ihe Arabians). Tide place is situated on the Arabian 
Gulph, under 25= H. Lai., on tbc tumnilarics .;-r it.i- feiiile country of Kcjed, 
belonging to Central Arabia Hence it is evident that the curatan mini 
oMeaded lilting the Arabian Gulph, most prohably touched upon Mecca, tlie 
ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at die frontier of Arabia Felix. By this 
mute tbc caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing through fertile 
regions in the. midst tfieir jmii-uy; while deeper in die interior, they 
would have hurt to traverse lung and dreary sandy deserts. The number of 
iluvs' inui-tle v ^ereeh ■ civ mcII "lin lie: distance. FromMoriaba to Pctrft is 
reckoned about I , l> r.( h p-via; bv..:,l >vtiieli, divided by sixteen, the oriii- 
11111 j, distance wliieri rn;;i..-,ni- travel in a die.-. iiuiuiniL lii seventy," Utcrm'* 
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niacin- This commerce afforded a vast field of employment for theArab 
unkind tribes. Some traded on their own account, and settled down as 

i it miliums fj thu enijHM-iii or commercial titles in the vicinity. 

Others, without din. ( tly ri^'j-in^ in rlie Ira'iie. Weenie 1 lie carriers 
of it. They received hire for their camels, and payment for the 
iniurance of protection by the way. A frontier custom duty was 
also probably exacted. The carriers continued in their nomad 
habits. Both were enriched, but the traders most, 
cm,™ Large commercial stations rapidly grew up. Of those on the 
™™"" m north-eastern coast the chief was Gerra (the modern LacliEa), 
which commiimU'd llm [nilhr; triiftlu of the Persian Guljih, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, as well as of Palmyra. It was, accord- 



appendix D. vol. iii. |i. IS?, <■! «■■'/., :itnl llm viiluulilc map illustrating the 
liii.'o u! [v.uVic. in vol. i. 

Tliis following qiinluti.iii nsiulii-i m lln: ensii hi routes :— "This same writer 
(Slralio) has left us aim ;<,nic few ; iirlicidiir. re-jie-.-!i the trading routes 
of Eastern Arabia, It was the inhabitants of the city of Genu, on the 
Fersifin Gulpli, who more 1-fj.ccialiv carried mi itie caravan trade. Ttiey 
keptiipacornmcrckl [cmwim will, i]„ ; marls of HaiininiMit, the journey 



direct intercourse between the I-lii^irn Coast nf the I'lTHrisula, and Germ 
and 1'LeniciiL For, lit snvs, ;hc [acrd:a«i- of Iluian liroujrLt the mertlian- 
d™ of the Persian G11lj.l1 In Tviv 'K--A-. ssvu. I 5,) "I11.se route must con- 
scqtientlY have ran tliroi, S ii Ilia liarrh-caslcm part 1 if Ihc land. Tliis fncl is 
still further proved by a passage from Isaiah, who, when tie- Ihrcnlcns /\ ratlin 
widi a foreign invasion, forgets li'il I" mention the interruption which it 
would cause to its commerce. "In the uildernise 0/ Arabia, ye mill lie 
l)?:lii]f:;rd r y.! rrj.-n, •/' r.'V: .' To tl.l o'll'irl,/ b'iw out water, inhabi- 
tants 0/ Ttmn; tu tor) /„,//, t, rm ,\ fnr Ih fnijitires .' fir tiny fly tu-jbrr the 

word, and before tnefltry of war."- Tlic trading caravans of Dedoji, which 

l>y the approach of tile enemy, anil compelled to pa=s their nights In the 
wilderness, whore the hospitable tribe of Tenia, out of compassion, would 
bring them writ,-.! am! l.riad." I/,\d. ]']'. 107, 108- 
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ing to Strabo, a Chaldean or Babylonian colony; and no loam 
from Agatharcidcs that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered 
its people one nf i.h<- richest in ihe world.* Tliia traffic was, how- 
ever, far removed from Western Arabia, and did not intimately 
all;-.:! the into ri:«ijf of ill;: Arabs i:i the vicinity of Mecca. 

The western line along the Iledjaz demands a closer attention. F«r 
The products of Yemen, its southern terminus, are stated by 3S 
Herodotus to have been frnttkinr.iinse, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, 
and ledanon.f To tliese may be added gold and precious stones, 
the proper products of Arabia; ivory, ebony, and spices, which 
were imported from India and Africa. { The Jews under Solomon 
took advantage, as we have Been, of this lino of commerce; they 
also opened it up to the Phenicians, who joined them in their naval 
expedition in the (ted Sea.§ Four hundred years later (about 
600 B.C.), the denunciations of Kzokii-l against the haughty 
Tyre prove that a busy and (jonstaril intercourse, still subsisled, 
by which the Phnikiati marl-, in exchange fur Syrian wares, 
were replenished with the rarities of Yemen. || Again, three 
or four centuries pissed, and we (ind from Kratoslhcrles that the 



* Hetrtn, ™L iL pp. 225-213, ftc. 

t Hirodotas iiL 1 07. Cinnamon, hov.-ever, belongs no: to Arsliia, hot 10 
India. Beeren, ibid. pp. 95-210. 

t Ibid. p. 6. Tlic imports at Sura nrr nrnv. rotter. Linn arnlic, was from 
Yemen and the Heji'ii, 11101 Iut .if peart, pepper, A'.iyyt. jriiy.r, tarilntiimns 
ami other spices, perfumes, tamarinds, hides, &c. Uurfans Molina and 
Ittua, v. i. p. 261. 

^ 1 AT-.';:, i*. 26 & 27. 

I Eat, nvll l»-it, which Hocrcn Iranslntcs "Wadax and Javan brought 
thee from Stmim, w,rd Males, rutii,, and n'nnnnmn, in enJiange for % 
mora. Tlir. tnmliants if Salia and of Uimmii traded irirt thee; thehest 
if.i".;, /ir/'riW ^r,er, I'-.-t er-di! A ,. ■ : t-.r (hy it-arc*. Jfaran, 

Can/in, A/hi,, ti-idM if/r.i He-, adils: " S- :niL- of these piaecs, a? 

Aden, Cantia, and Aarnn, all celebrated sea-ports on tlic Indian Sea, as well 
Sau-a teal -ial.a. or M.i:\;ilia, -.: i II :l;c c-ipital of Yemen, have retained 
their name! onelnlrieed to tlic present day; the site of jiLm, as Wndan, on 
the Straits of Bull' 1 Maadal., :v>l only on proli.tlile conjee to re. . These acctl- 
rsto statements of the Prophet, at all events prove what a special knowledge 
the inhabi hints of Palcsniie had of Ha;.|,)' Ataaia, a. d ln,w great and active 
the intercourse ivilii thai cimmry most have hr.cn." Iltirm'aAs. Ret. vol, ii. 



Mercantile Stations between |i™e™«. 



MiiittODi, or Arabs of the Hedjaz, were alii] the carriers of the 
Yemen traffic from Hadhramaut to Ayla (Akaba); and the stages, 
stated expressly to be seventy, coincide exactly with the number 
in use by the same route at the present day.* 
Gra-ihof llle K°man empire, gradually extending its irresistible rule to 
JJJJJ^Sjtf the confines of Arabia, fostered and at first increased the traffic of 
Arsi.uundtr t h c Arabian caravaus. The Nabatheans of Petra prospered. 

They were enabled to prosecute, in comparative peace and security 

From Ayla or Aiabn, a great highway led to Petra, branch- 
ing off in one direction towards Gaza on the Mediterranean, 
and on the other towards Damascus.! Upon these lines arose 
large and thriving cmporia. Stately and luxurious cities, from 
Damascus southward, cmulati-il the magnificence, of the queenly- 
Palmyra. "Modern travellers," writes Heeren, "have brought 
to light the remain; uf riie cities rs-.r. oi tin- Lake of Tiberias aud 
the Dead Sea (the ancient Decapolia and Havra). ... the mag- 
nificent ruins of Gerasa (Dsicres),J Gadara, and Philadelphia 
(Amman), some of ivliicli are lir.li' inferior in those of Palmyra. 
Decayed temples, colonnade*, ami amphitheatres, show the former 
grandeur and opulence of tiicsc cities, when they no:o the wis 
of the Indian -Arabian comniorce."§ Still farther south was the 
the ancient Boslra; a:ui beyond (hat I.'eh-a, I.cuke Come, and tins 
other marts of the Nabatheans. It may safely be assumed that 
Mecca also, as the half way station between Yemen and Petra, 



i,i]:i rv::;i ml-.' .1 I L;.[i]:;iii];iiil'i. //.-■ .1,-. A 1 ™, vol. ii- p. G8. 

t These were the rentes still in use in Mjiomtfs time for tbc Sjriau 
caravans. liashim, the great grandfather of Mahomet, died at Ghats a 
(Gazii)) when on a mercantile expedition to Syria. His property wns brought 
back from thence. A'.ifr.'j nl Wn-Lhli, ]i. 14; Sprenger, p. 30. 

% Sec Iho beautiful ilnBacrrotype views of Jerash, with its wilderness of 
mined columns pillurs and temples, in tho illustrated edition of Keilh'i Evi- 
,)«,.■„ of I'n.phK.j, pnbli.lied in 1848. 

§ Btva'i As. Ben. vol. ii. p. 110. 



Yemen and Syria. 



Wc have already traced the history of Petra, with its seaport pttrs. 
Ayla or Akaba, from the Jewish monarchs to the commencement 
of the Christian era. Under the auspices of Rome, Petra rose, 
along with her dependencies, to an incredible opulence. Unheeded 
in tbe desert, and for centuries forgotten, the stately ruins of the 
liill-encircled city and its diiselled rooks still remain an evidence 
that may not be gainsayed of the mighty traffic once passing 
through the marts of Petra, of the princely magnificence of her 
merchants, of the truth of history, and of the unerring certainty of 
prophetic denunciation.* Pliny and Strabo botli describe the city 
in it? unmjstakeable features. Athenodoros the Stoic sisittd it, 
and related with admiration to Strabo his friend the excellence of 

caravan trade, which at this entrepot changed carriage, and passed 
from the hands of the southern to those of the northern merchants. 
To this cause Diodorua Siculua attributes the superiority of the 
Nabatheans over the oilier Ikiiouhi triV:r-s ; — '■ Their commercial 
pursuits," he says, "are the chief cause of their greater pros- 
perity. Por many of the tribe follow the business of transporting 
to the Mediterranean, frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, 
which are transferred to them by the carriers from Arabia Felix."). 
Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come on the lied Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolura (Al Ariih), a town upon the Medi- 

• No belter proof of [he maricllous fnlflbncnt of ihese prophecies can 
be given ihan thnL by K,;ilh. in ilie eililion of hi.- work ubovo referred to, in 
which modem art has been happily pressed into the service of prophecy 
to illustrate by photographic aketcln-s the ehies" s-hio uf prophesied deso- 
lation. In tbe palmy :!i.vs uf ils rea.al magnificence, who could have 
foretold that Petra, scdirc apptri-uly l»;i]i:ui n; roekv em Ijaltlemcnts, would 
have become utterly waste and desolate, rather lhan Damsscus or any 

t Sfroio, ivi. 

J See ftiriai-V Arabia, vol. i. 224. 



cxxxvi The Caravan Trade A'm/jjjWw/ ti»»«>««». 

terraneau; and so to other ports.* And Pliny notices the double 
route which before: ir.nl in in 1'etr.i n'.nhu-arcl to Palmyra, aud 
Westward to Gaza.-f 

It was thus that, in the early part of the Christian era, the 
Nnbatheans reached the height of their glory, and extended thera- 
„ selves northwards itiii- Syria, :t»i Miujliwanls inwards the Hedjilz. 
But the power of Some, which had thus fostered the Arabian 
trade, eventually sapped the prosperity of the caravans of the 
Hedjilz and of Petra, by substituting for them transport by ship 
;i'jia? the lied Sea. 

In very remote limes there is reason to believe that the 
„ Egyptians held a traus-marine intercourse with the nations of 
' s India;J it has bee:: el: -:':r!y iLSeev.aincd that at some periods they 
manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communicated with 
the shores of Arobia.§ That there existed a direct trade be- 
tween Yemen and India from an early period is equally certain. 
Speaking of Muza (or Mocha), the author of the Periplua cays 



"HnhaUri Aral™ populun, oppMum inclndunl 



rice, butter (jtf), oil of Kumnm, coarse and tine cotton goods, and cane 
honey (sugar), are repulariv exported from tlie interior of Ariuke. (Concaji), 
nod from Barygnia (Uroacb), to the opposite coast. Some particular teasels 
are purposely destirml for this triLiK-j hiIuts i-njaiji- i:i il only as occasion or 
opportunity offers." Octree iveJ ulj^r-cs. il:iii this LiivSgntion was entirely 
independent of tho 11 Gncco-Indian commerce," and was in foet much curlier 
than it. Arrian adds: "This nin ii-aliin w:n regularly managed," i.e. 
according to the monsoons, which, t.y Ihvir nlimulioiis facilitated the cum- 
municaiion. The butter is no doubt ihc oil of ailk noticed by Ctcsias in 
his In,lica, e, xxii. and " answers lo our fU." HeeraiS At. Ha. vol. iii. p, 
107 ; nnd tproKjo-'j Lift of la 
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that it "waa wholly inhabited by Arab shipowners and Bailors, 
who traded, to the opposite port of Barygaaa (Brunch), with the 
productions of their native country,"* 

and did not penetrate the Red Sea, it supplied material for the diSi'mS's* 

the Arab tribea. But Roman energy was not satisfied with this e£1,i™ 
medial;: eari-jage. The enterprising merchants of the day pro- p ° rt1, 
jected a direct traffic between the porta of India and the Red Sea 
itself; and casting aside the Arabian carriers with their inter- 
vil,!]]^ :.:L" , jcuT3. -t :!i.y landed ;1ic i'i;od; India and 01" Yemen 
at Arsinoe or Clcopatris (our modern Suez), and at tiic other 
emporia on the Egyptian shore of the Red Sea.J 

This proved :i fatal blow to the caravan trade of Arabia. The ohuwiuss! 
speed, the ease, and the economy cf the maritime coitiiiiumeali.'i; in. Aril "J 
were quickly perceived and taken advantago of; while the slow, canlEr, " u ' e ' 
expensive, and laborious desert route, with its whole system of 
carriage upon camels, fell into rapid and irretrievable di.-aisc. 
The seaport towns of Yemen alono retained something of their 
importance; the land commerce gradually melted away; with it 
tlie merchant station* decayed, and al. leia;r!i imamr utterly [le.sert. 
Such is the tale whicii tlie stately pillars and ruined palaces of 
Pctra, of Jerash, and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapse of 
sixteen centuries, to the wonder-stricken traveller. 



• Prriplas, pp. 10-1S; fffwra'j As. Res. vol. iii, p. 408. 

f Viile Sprtngtr, p. 13. Strnbo, in his account of tlie expedition of JShu 

of Arabia, with those of Mia, arc carried to ilfjos Formes (ji port on tlie 
western shore of tlie lied Sen): then transferred by camels to CoplOB in lho 
Thelmid: and thence to Aknandria hy tin- ear:a) of tins Nile." Strata Lib. 
xvl.; vide Foister'.* Gatgrap/is of Arabia, vol, ii. p. 28S. 

t We have on incidental confirmation of tlie European Iriide on the Red 
Sen in tlie time of Mahomet, in the shipwreck about ihc beginning of tlie 
seventh centnry of a Grecian ship oft' Jiddnh. The wood wns employed 
toward- ret) nil ding the Kaul™, an;I die Captain, aelu.d liiutn and described 
as a Grecian merebiint :i.-.i-i.iLiiLi-..1 ivilh arcliueee.ire. siisistcd ill the wort. 
Katili nl Wad-Mi. p. 27: Hi.-himi. |i. II ; T.ibnri, p 7:i; Spr/ngir, p. Bi. 
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inHtntiiiir Another cause co-operated with this fatal change. The feeble 
•utaoftha rnJe of Coostantinoplo no longer held the Arab tribes in check, as 
fnmtitr.™ 1 *" the it™ sceptre of Rome hod done. The Persian monarchy, and 
its di'pewlfiii. kin.:(!(i:i: llira, made constant inroads upon the 
Syrian frontier; and Syria thus became an arena for tin frequent 
struggles of the two empires. The Government of northern 
Arabia fell into weakness and disorganization. No longer attracted 
by the gains of commerce, ever and anon exposed to the inroad of 
Persian armies, the inhabitants of Petal and the other comnn rcinl 
nKiihuu P™ te along the whole line to Yeim-si, bit tiicir native love of free 
EJjjySS an ^ P™' !lt01 7 ^ e return with a fresh and unopposed vigour. 
"'■namS" *"' nl ^J casting oif the restraints of walls and the formality of 
we. settled' habits, they again roamed, as their fathers before them 

had roamed, the true sons of the desert. 
Tin entire A change so vital and so wide spread as the drying up of the 
«miiHKiii fall current of merchandise, which from time immemorial had 
tKMiimcn fertilized the peninsula by its perennial stream, and the fall and 
abandonment of populous cities that were solely dependent thereon, 
must needs have been followed by much distress, and by political 
movements both radical and extensive, throughout Arabia. Besides 
the imposing ruins which from Pctra to Damascus still meet the 
eye, there won 1 no doubt iknlu r wi'ilh mn:iy oilier scenes of like 
desertion and misery. It is probable that the disappearance of 
such tribes as the people of Ad and Thamud (attributed by tradi- 

the north of Mecca in the direct line of the traffic," and both 



* This has been satisfactorily showa by Sprcngcr. Life ofMalomel, p. 13. 
The two tribes were related to one another both by blood and by position. 
The Thamudiles cerliiirily in'iiil.hul ll;i> valky ,,f Il'iji-, between Medina ami 
Syria. HiaMmi,v.a05. We have also Ao testimony of Tnbari nud filisiiali 

not at ilWoIlow C. de Perceval's theory of the AdltM. The. Thamiidites 

IXodms Sicnlns and Ptolemy; the latter places them near the Nabathcaos. 
Tilly are also probably the same tribe as furnished the Equiles Surncfni 
Thondm, wbo were posted nndcr the commander of Egypt, ana stationed 
hi Palestine, Tiny lived in ulimlrs 1im.ii, bke those of Perm, in the rockH 
of the valley of Ilnr, where they killed Ike eaiml ■:! ilie Fropliel Salih, sent 
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would suffer from its stoppage. Other calamities of drought or 
of tempest may have been superadded; and following, perhaps, 
upon some impiiv.i.-. act (pt^iUv ilu; conti'iiijinious or iujurious 
treatment of a Jewish teacher or Christian missionary), would be 
construed by the superstitious Arabs into marks of the wrath of 
God,* and thus come to be regarded as the cause of a downfa] 
really owing to the failure of mercantile resources. Similar 
distress, followed by depopulation) by emigration, or by the adop- 
tion of Bedouin for settled habits of life, restdtsd more or less 
throughout Arabia. Yemen and Hadhramaut, as the great 
touthern terminus of the lines both towards the Torsion Gulph 
and the Mediterranean Sea, suffered from the entire and fatal dis- 
ruption of their mercantile relations. Whole tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs from the neighbourhood, with their herds of camels, had 
been wont to receive constant employment in the ctirriage of the 
merchandise, and a large stationary population had grown up, 
equally though indirectly, dependent on the same trade. The 
business which had for ages supported the carrier tribes now 
utterly censed, and with it the income of the overgrown cities. 
The Bedouin carriers betook themselves without difficulty again 



to reclaim them. Coran, til !4, Ac Both he anil HOd, (the prophet re- 
jected by tho Aditcs,) were possibly Jewish emissaries or Christian cvan- 

' Tl^ .-i:]:ct?ti[i™i o:" A] u:i' mot i- i!lu-i ruled by hip passage throuch this 
valley, iii his oipvilition to Tuliuk. "Ami when Malunnet reached the tallry 

of |[ ijv, li.- nl : L'litMi 0:iti '. Liiu liL-.i hi- canip, and the people drew water 

fmiii [lie (r.unrjiiii.q. Anil .vlinii if .v^.s .von. rii£ pi-oplH'i sai.l, ' Drink not of 

with it j and the doogh that yc hare kneaded therewith, gita it to the camels, 
eat not of it; and let no one of yon go forth of the camp this night, unless 
he Unit! a companion with him. And they obeyed, excepting two men; and 
Olio of them hod his neck wrenched by the may, and the other was carried 
by the winds and cast npon the two hills of the Bani Tai. And it was told 
Mahomet; anil he >:iiil. ' Hid mil I prohibit you from going out alone, any 
one without his companion?' And be prayed for the man whoso neck was 
injured, and he was cured, and the Ban! Tai returned the other man." 

It is said that as Mahomet passed by the valley of Tlijr, ho wrapped his 
clothes over his niui.ii:. a:iU iir^L'l on i'i:: ra:i:i:l. an. I naiii. " kot.-i ii"'. e]ic 
houses of the trnnsgrcsaors, ciccpt weeping, for fear lest that happen to yon 
which overtook them." HuUm, p. 396. 



/feijyiiiiJrilWi. prr'l'KC--! >■■;/ ll„: ; :.- , F .„: :-.- ■. i ..s . 



tu a tioinad life. But the -ettlnl ]>■ ■]>til;it:ou hail tiosuch resource; 
they were forced by Ihe necessities of a faat-failhifr cipil.il .md 
Lour Ij -growing mint, to migrate in quest of a less over-stocked 
country- 

HiolaHdre To this cause may be attributed the vast emigrations which, 
■ ! , . ■ .1 1 I'aih it', lli;: •.':ii , :s:iati .tj, set northwards from amongst the t.-im ■ 
jpta?°ml-° ing population of Arabia Felix. With the result of these migratory 
li.'.'C ,'i ' movements, the student of the early history of Arabia is familiar, 
northwards. -p|,ey replenished the desert with new tribes of roaming ISiihiHm-, 



•There is a very rctnariiihlc m'sv- in 'he Coran bearing on the cessa- 
tion of traffic between Yemen and Syria. "The tribe of Saba" are the 




Butthej tnraed ashie. »S.eitfore ¥i Hat upon them Ihe floea of Allrtn; 




Tin- Murcliahls of Yemen repined ill the short mid easy stages between 
their own country and Syria, mid desired to double them up, so as to get 

fire Ihe Lord destroyed the intervening cilies indeed according lo their wish, 
hnt ul Ihe same lime dried up Iheir [rude, and "dispersed (hum with a lolal 
dispersion." Dcre we have the catastrophe traced w a cause which had no 
possible effect in bringing it about. It was probably the perceplinu nr 
H|ipre1i0li-;ioli that llifir Ivnih Mini;, wliidi led tu the di-siro It. lengthen 
tl:i- :-i:ll'l-.-, n:i'l (I illI'v icd.n..; iii.'.i im^nLicr and Ihe consequent cost of 

The above seems a more nal urn 1 iuteriirut.nl ion limn thai of thecoDuueu- 
lators who, translating Ihe petition " Lord I lengthen onr journeys" literally, 
ascribe it "lo covctousncss, that the poor being obliged to he longeron the 
mud, they might make greater advantage in felling out llieir cattle, and 
furnishing the traveller wilh provisions." Sale, a ben. 
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while they brought to many of the central and northern cities large 
bands of immigrants, clamorous for a settlement in their vicinity, 
and ready if refused to extort it by force. From the great family 
of C.uilan (descended from C'ahtiin), the Aidite branch supplied 
to Mecca the tribe of the A7i».-™, and to Medina the Ans and 
Khazraj, while to Syria '■' .Mvt. the i!y nasty of Gkasaan. Another 
brancli of the same stock sent forth to llira the royal lineage of 
the Laklmdte tribe; to Centra! Arabia the famous nomad race of 
Einda, who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabia 
the Bani Tai, and to Najrfln the Bam Madhij. The family of 
Himyar again (descended likewise from CahtJn), furnished, 
throng 11 the lice of Codhaa, the Hani Kalb to Ufltnot al Jandal; 
and the Bani Odrra, Johana, and other important tribes to the 
north of the peninsula, Irac and Mesopotamia. These are but a 
small specimen of the multituili-.. which this i:iijhty movement 
cast forth from the south, and caused to take root in the central or 
northern districts of Arabia. The exodus long continued, until 
the population at last adjusted itself to the natural resources of the 

dab decayed or disappeared, while Yemen and Pctra rendered up "P™""*"- 
the whole or a large portion of their inhabitants to the desert, 
Mecca, the important half-way mart upon the great western line, 
could not escape its share in the calamity. What happened in 
o'htr ijnartiTs took pi net ttl-o lliciv, lli.-m^h u|m:i :i minced scale. 
Nunicrous families descended from Adn'm (the remote ancestor of 
the Coreish) were compelled from time to time to migrate towards 
the East. Among ihe.c art to lie found many of the important 
tribes of Najd (as the G/ri'ii/h,, .-jW-n'm, llnir,'i:in, the Bani Bakr 
and Ami TaghUb, the Mozeina, and the Bani Tamlm), which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the penin- 
sula, li i::.iv coucIu'.h.J tli.it. ;it this p.i'riuJ, Mecca lost the 
consequence which, as the ancient Macoraba, it possessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village. Deserted by so many 
of its native tribes, it fell a prey (as will bo shown in the succeed- 
ing chapter) to the ;i'.ta.:k i.f i^ui.ts— ivc :iiviuli.::s from the south. 
But it possessed, in its shrine aril universally recognized worship, 
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a principle (unknot™ at Petra or palmyra) of life and prosperity, 
tvhidi dialled it to survive the Hill of commerce. GraduaNy it 
recovered from the shock; and, in tin: middle of the fifth century, 
Cussni, a mitivc of Corcishitc lineage, again enlarged its limits, 
cleared away the encroaching shruba, and having reclaimed many 
branches of the Coreishite tribe from the nom.td habits into 
which they had fallen, resettled them in their ancient township. 
Though no longer placed on one of the highways of the world, 
Mecca still carried on a liieal and limited trade in groin and 
Itai'.her, i:: spict-s ant; in dried t'ruit.-. with Syria and with Yemen; 
and this commerce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to 
its shrine, to restore it to a permanent though reduced importance. 
Such may probably have been the early history of Mecca.* 

The importance of Medina (never very great till the Hegiro) 
was less affected than Mecca by the cessation of commerce, 
because it lay some way to the east of the high road of the Syrian 
caravans, and it possessed a more fertile soil on wliich to fall back. 

Long before JIaehhii l' appeared, Arabia had recovered from the 
unsettlement whicL the great change in the traffic of Asia with 
Europe had occat-iened, and ln-r internal relations had adjusted 
themselves to the lower level of prosperity on which she was to 
stand; — until a new and unexpected fortune should invest her 

treasures of the world again to flow (not now as the esohange of 
commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy) in a grateful and 
continuous stream towards the cities of the sacral Hejai, 

* There is nothing in Arabian tradition (execptiag the verses of the 
CQran just quoted] I.LMriii-.' upon tin: <'i!iiw In ivhirli I Imvc here attributed 
the migrations from Yemen and Mecca. The ancient mercantile prosperity 

change wis too dim, mi! its tint results run jiruduid, uk.cure, aud imper- 
ccptihle to the looker-on of the day, M heroine lite subject of tradition, 
ivhL'h^n siiiK'rul <ci7L-j fiilv iipi.'f. mriiritiif cvt:o-: L i:i.l Lictions such nfl are 
apparent on Hie SLir!:ii:r. T:i.-. i'ii] : .^i-i;i.:ii^ i.iin;; . L r, tinned by aa impulse 

ascribed to other evnils, 'vrji'.ei isuel itjikirl li.ivc tunui-i] vnia-umitant 

at March, iatcrind .ii--i i'>;i.i. l In.t :nr rjlt.riv iiiji.le'tuate alone, and 
in themselves, to account for so general and continued a movement. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



Ante- Mahometan History of Arabia, from the Sources preserved to 
tu by Mahometan Tradition. 

In this chapter I propose, from the native tradition of the o»j«i ettia 
country, to trace nearly to the era of Islam the history of the 
various tribes of the peninsula, — their rise, their progress, their 
position in the sixth century; and in conclusion, to review tlie 
facilities and the obstacles presented by the social and political 
circumstances of Arabia to the spread of the new religion. In the 
attempt I shall borrow largely from the admirable work of M. 
Caussin dc Perceval, in which he has with incredible learning and 
labour, nnd much ttrceow, detailed the steps by which the inde- 
pendent and hostile fragments of Arabia became one great and 



• £™/ sur L'BaU&t lies Aratxt avant Uhlamismt, Penrfnnf L'Epoque 
lie Mahomet, • ' in rWnc-f <lf (.>«(!« Wilms .«*.« til hi Mualnuiot. 

Par A, P. Chuiihi de Perceval, Profaseur a~Arabe an College Ilogal <lc 
France. Trois Tomes. Paris, 1847-8. 

M. Caussin dc Perceval has in the-c volumes Inii-cJ the history of the 
Arabian tribes and S::. L e". I'f.Tii thi. ;nli'::i ir'.intiiLurin^- of M:i1lh:i.i.l:i 
tradition, lo the period when the whole were united under the bnuner of 
Islam. Throwing together the mnllitndlnons and often discrepant gene- 

the tradition of events disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. 
The result of his investigations is exhibited wiih (.Teat ingenuity and 
clearness, in fifteen table." nr ara-ut>dlu^;i<'jil trees, i: "liic.1i the descent of 
the chief tribes and most famous personages of the Peninsula is traced 
up, with the approximate er:i n( s-ji,-]i m-iu'r-iitiosi, m [he most remote period 
for which tradition furnishes ruitlim in . These tables add much to the 
value of the booh, for the mind of the ordinary reader is bewildered with 
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<**r«pht[jii Before proceeding to lie task it mill be useful to note the out- 
at.h.. lines and cliief geographical features of the peninsula, 
nu iwnin- Arabia is commonly described as n triangular continent, having 
Mu a right angle at Bub al Mandeb; but it is more natural and con- 
iwiStei-" 1 " venient to consider it as an irregular parallelogram approaching 
OBi-im. ^ rectangular, whirl], if we detach the province of Oman project- 
ing towards Persia, it will be found lo resemble. A line drawn 

side of the figure: the corresponding parallel on the west rune 
from Suez, or from Al Arish on the Mediterranean, to the Straits 
of Bab al Mandeb. Each line stretches over eighteen degrees of 
latitude, and extends for a Jmath of rlii: iou:' it fourteen hundred 
miles. The northern side is formed by a line drawn from Suez 
in a north-easterly direction till il. inwils tin- Knph rales, a distance 
of about six hundred miles; and forms the ill-defined boundary 
contested by the roving tribes of Arabia and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern imrallel is the shore washed 
by the Indian Ocean. The h-nph of the iiriraJclogTun lies dia- 
gonally across the meridian; and it is broader at the south-western 
extremity than on the opposite side, where the Euphrates, by its 
western bond, narrows the Syrian confine. 
LongHnlinil Alougthe Western lire wasln-d by the lied rva, runs a chain of 
U SEm- lofty mountains. It takes its rise in Syria and, forming the high 
land to the east of the Dead Sea, sweeps south to Mount Sinai and 
thence to the Straits of R:ih al Murelek uln-ro it liips into the 
Indian Ocean, again to rc-appcar on the shores of Africa. The 
range follows closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner 
sees its dismal and repulsive rocks of reddish sandstone and 
porphyry, at times pressing near enough to be laved by the waters 



the maze uf collateral families and tribes crossing and re-crossiug each 

I am not aware thit the iiifuniiiitirni jriven in C. de Perce rat's two first 
volumes is anywhere available to [lie English render in a complete and 
digested form; iiml I Il.lvi: iliene.iTe lieeined it die tihiit necessary to give, 
as much detail in the narratives tliin object of thecbapter would admit of. 



of the Red Sea, nt times receding so as to form a broad margin of 
low land. The latter is styled the Tehama. T* 
From the centre of this great chain is thrown off at right T» 
angles a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverses 
the peninsula, parallel with its northern and southern boundaries. 
It runs from Tilyif hi tin; vicinity «r Mecca, towards Derlyeh and 
the Persian Gulph, and thus divides Arabia into two equal halves. 



Kajd, and forms a vast expanse of lofty country, abutting upon tr a 
the mountain chain of the Rod Hv:i,ma f]oti:n;r downwards to the 
Persian Gulph. 

Bel ween Kajd and the Red Sea is situated the mountainous To 
region of the Hejiz,* including both Medina and Mecca. Tho 
main longitudinal range here lies far hack from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of a hundred miles, and is in some places of 
great elevation; but the intei-ia! if filled with lesser chains rising 
from the shore, one above another, with alternate vales or WaiSei, 
until the granite-crested pealts of the chief range overtop the 
wo-. k'. Thi: iruvelliir iVnin the west who has toiled up the weary 
ascent, finds to his surprise thai, iu-tead of :\ similar declivity on 
the other aide, he has only reached the level of the grand plateau 
or steppe of Central Arabia, which stretches away towards the east. 

The southern half of the peninsula is divided into two parts. r<. 
The western quarter comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen. 
Perennial streams here flow from the mountains to the sea, water- 
ing the rich corn-fields and plantations of coffee, and justifying 
the title of Yemen as the garden of Arabia. Northwards are 
KhaulSn, Najran, and other districts, which partaliH more or less ki 
of the same character. The eastern division, lying between these N " 

•That is "the barrier," as Ijine; between Yemen and Syria; or the 
frontier between tho northern and southern merchants. C. de Perceval, 
VOL i. p. 2] Springer's Slohammtd, p, 14. Button inclines to another 
meaning, vii.. "the eofifroMibj mountains," vol. ii. p. 105. 
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OmU. countries and Oman, ia almost unknown (if we except its lofty 

and precipitous const), and is supposed to be entirely desert. 
Arid ana Although Arabia is not greatly inferior in extent to India, yet it 
'chuuMror does not )>oesess a single navigable river; and, instead of a wide 
iu expanse of alluvial cultivation, it exhibits for the most part a 

barren and dreary waste of rock and sand. Most of the streams 
lose themselves in the sandy plains, and never reach the sea, 
excepting when swollen by heavy and continued rain. Thus 
the country is marked by frequent water courses, which, though 
generally dry, often indicate by atones and boulders scattered 
in their broad and eandy beds the violence and volume of the 
occasional floods." Along such channels there is sometimes at 
a little depth a stratum or under current of water, breaking out 
here and there in wells, and supporting an exteuded strip of trees 
Tbn WMiu and vegetation. Those are the Witdiea or Oases of the desert 
which, constrasting with the wild bleak wilderness around, charm 
the traveller with an unspeakable freshness and verdure. 
Onin In tracing tile tangled thread of the history of this great penin- 

HuoWng aula, it will tend to perspicuity if we follow first the fortunes of 
tiupm. ( j ie Himyor dynasty in Yemen, then advert to the outlying king- 
doms of Hira and G has sun, and Anally sketch the position of the 
central tribes, and of the two cities Mecca and Medina, in which 
the ftiture interest of our story will mainly be concentrated. 



Section L 

Yemen ami the Haayarite Dynasty. 

^TenSTn " rst Copter ' have referred to the national tradition and 

P oetr I °^ *k e Arabs, and have admitted that with respect to genea- 
HoM-Mnmi" logical and phylurchicat events, their reminiscences have peculiar 



* From the absence of any English name for these channels Burton 
applies the Sicilian appellation jfominra to them. In India the word Noliah, 
and in the vicinity of the HiiJadayas the local tern Em, gives the same 
signification. In Arabia ihe common name is matgal or moiifaA (frum sayt) 
i* place of a flood or torrent. See S«rW«. Mecca and Medhm, vol i. p. 
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claims upon our belief.* In the case of the Himyar empire in the hi, 
south of Arabia there is, besides these sources, ground for believing S 
that national events were chronicled by inscriptions, and thence 
incorporated in the traditional accounts of the Arab historians. 
It is thus possible for the history of the Himyar dynasty to 
ascend far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, which was depen- 
dent solely on oral tradition. 

The reader has probably followed with interest and curiosity n. 
the successive discoveries of flimyar writing at Sana, Hisn al ™ 
Ghorab, Khariba, and Mareb. These were ancient seats of Him- in 
yarite rule; and as wo are assured that the nation was acquainted 
with letters and far advanced in civilization and opulence, it cor- 
responds certainly with our natural expectation that wo should 
find in the neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient grcat- 
m in the rock with a pen of steel." Notwithstanding 
ts to unravel these inscriptions 
o certain clue has yet been found. In a few words, indeed, 
resemblance may be traced to ancient names in the Himyar 
ilyRiti'y:'' bur. tin; f.miiiln'iijii i? far from being brood enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

Still there remains the indisputable fact that events of some tut 
description, and most likely the names of the ancient kings of u£ 
Yemen, wcro thus recorded. It is also certain that, at the time of ui 
tlic Mahometan conquest, there were alive upon the spot inhabit- ™* 
ants versed in the Himyar alphabet, and able to communicate the 
meaning of the inscriptions to the curious inquirer. Wherefore, 
although the knowledge of the Musnad character became rapidly 
extinct, and we nowhere read of any native history of Yemen 1 ,} it 
is yet highly probable that the early Mahometan writers had the 
:- ..L.k- in .if iWyplii ring llu: nimieriiiLS i[^i;riptions, and with 
the aid of local tradition of framing therefrom a chronicle of the 
names and of some of the acts of the kings of the Himyarite lino. 

* Vila above, chap, i., canons I. d, ami III. a, pp. Iv. & LtudiL 
t Bee instances given bj- M. C. do Perceval, vol. i. pp. 30 & 111. 

ui ancient history of Yemen : 1.01 lie means no doubt 
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Gradual Tbtse .sources of information must however at Ihe best have 

... ii.Mii very imperfect. The materials presented to us by ilic Arab 

m ■.!!,' air =0 (Ij^'uvi'ilI and ti.-crqiant that M. C. tie Perceval, 

iivm^uch after ext[-;n>nliiiii]-_v pains to reduce ihfiu Ui jin uniform narrative, 
vinaa. admits tint ciu-y are i :i vt>l ved in " a profound uncertainty."* 
c«iiiinsoo The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great CAHTAs.f To cal- 
culate the era at which he lived, we must note the number of 
generations between him and Dzu Nowls, the last of the Himyar 
race. As adjusted by II. ('. (In I'erceviil, they amount to thirty- 
nine; which, at thirty-three years to a generation, J gives an 
interval of 1,287 years. Now the birth of Dzu Nawus may be 
placed npriroxunnliivly al -Ifift A. 11.; so thisl llii' era ui' Calitaii 
would by this calculation be carried back to 827 B.C. 
CdmiuioD When, however, the descent is followed by another line, that of 
oTcwim* CalMa. ilie lii eiher of liimyar, and also by the separate rlimyarite 
' Btcm of Codhaa, we find only from thirty-three to thirty-six gene- 



Ycc::ti. n[.j'ulu'^- Calitinidcs par les Ai:sbc£. IJ.is traditions vagaeH, des 
listea ile rois qui no concordant pas touted enires elli^s et nffrciii des banned 
inaaiiVsles i!us e i: j i 0£ it.- inlerrompues ou doutcusca, tele sont les docu- 
mcDta qne leg ecrivama orientnux nou prcsentent. Avcc il'an.-^i iV.iblt-i 
eltfments pour rrt lai.lircur un.- liisluire, en [if! jieut cypcrer lie parvenir a 
la veritft Pont ctrc, au mains, n'cst-il pas impossible d'ntlaiadre a la vrai- 
scmblancc. Jo n'ctends pas nes pr:t--;ii:iain aa dsai rk cc terme." Vol. i. 

p. 47. M. C. lie I'erc.'Val .lues n.i' prelca.l ['■ j;iva ua fn.ra sadi dmibrjul 
materials the truth, but ouly a l:ki\_v ::];|.;.i.\iiaai]i..i. laci.a.o. lie lias fully 
y.'aii.ic l these modest pretensions. 

■f The names which connect tl.c iiiccc.iimi, or aiv uf leading importance, 
are given in capitals. The same course will be observed throughout, 
especially as regards the line of Mahomet's forefathers. 

t M. C. de Perceval calculate? tairty.rbree ytr.rr. ir. a generation, ex- 
cepting where the e*act period is known by historical fact or synchronism; 
lint he admits thai tTiiny .cars maial.iii ecac-al, .afli.-e fur an Arab gene- 
ration. VoL i. p. 543, ontc 1. Sarcngcr alalia line; generations to 100 
years; he admits tbar " [bis is srnajivhat w hijrh ia ordinary cases," but 
has adopted the ealciilatirm, hecaii.T -orae, of MahuiuetV ] m .£ en iters were 
begotten at an advanced age, which has raised the average interval 
between tho successions immediately preceding. Aiiatic Journal, No. 

eend, p. 34». 
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represented ns one. continuous Bnw| This is the more likely 
from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
quity, and their desire, by jinii.rLic.ti:i;: ill.- jfinriikigies, to connect 
them with the Mosaical record. 

Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidence * 
place the agii of Cahtun between the years 800 B.C. and 500 B.C. 0 

* See Tables ii. mdi! ill vol. (. of M. C. dr. Peraital The Wowing cur- 



f St, C. rte Perceval admin that from the imper 
he hju frcnucntk been uhlitfeil. bj a reference to t] 
deHceot, In aunnnse laeiinm in the reicrnn, end rice 
time of Alul 8hnms TI. the sixleenlh prince nf i 
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It is this Cahtfin whom Mahometan writers have identified with 
Joktita (Yectin), the sixth from Noah; but the identification is 
one of those extravagant fictions which the followers of Islam, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arab legend to Jewish scripture, have 
made in defiance of tie most v i: j I h ■ j 1 1 iriqinibiiljility, mid i-ti:«s- 



Cahtan was succeeded by hia son Y£rSb, who expelled ot 
a. destroyed the Adites, consolidated the empire of Yemen, and gave 
to Ids brothers OmSn and Hadhramaut (the story is perhaps a 
myth) the government of the two ceuntries thenceforward called 
by their names. Yirub begot Yashjob ; and Yashjob, Abd Shams 
Saba the Great. 

Abd Shams Saba is said to have been the founder of the city of 
ill MareVj or Saba, represented by classical writers, under the name 
of Mariaba, as the capital of the Sabeaus, and situated upon a 



■ The following parage from M. C. do I'crrcvnl in complete n«urd- 

1 n nationals relative a In filiation do Cahlin. Cest 
drfiui.' rTshmii.'ine smli-menl, quand left Arabea ont commence* i recneillir 
les souvenirs dc lenr histoirc, dales cemptircr (/!■!■: les rrtnojyjifijcj tin In 
Bilile, qne la plnparl des ecrivains orientaux onl identific' Cahtnn uvoc 
Yectnn, fils d'Hclier." Vol. i. p. 39. In the neit jingo, however, lie ndds 
that, though the identity of Joktnn with Caht&n is not demonstrable, 
it may yet lie plausibly rim-ruined, but Drily nt: tl:f supposition tint an 
indefinite number of nnkn own ircnemtioi:. inriiri cn.'i between Cnhtin and 

only that the identity cannot be proved, hut that it eannot be maintained 
as oven possible. It is utterly incredible that the name of Yoetan, bulong- 

mnny ages, and been reproduce d in tliv eighth i-mtaiy B.C. nt Hint of nn 
historical personage, while ail that intervenes is blank. The dictum of 
Mnhomctnn tradition on the subject is plninly of no more value than that 
of any speculator or scriptural harmonist of the present day. It is no 
better than that of the Medina, paiiy, who tried to prove that Cabtan was 
n descendant of IshmncL, and ihi-rcfci-c hud no ttiniicctioo with Ycctin. 
Kitil, -,1 Wickidi, ]: 262}; M. C. dc Msweirf, vol. i. p. VI. 

t Others attribute its inn-inittinn in the Adites, (M. C. rk JWuai 
vol. i. pp. 16-53) in which case Abd Bhnms niayonlyhnvc repaired it. In 
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Among lie sons of Abd Shams Saba are tbe tiro famous iri^ar 
I>atriarchs, Himtab and CAirtiu, the sires (as tradititjQ has it) of2*ol i ° 
the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to the variety 
of opinion above expressed, occurred from 400 to 700 B.C. The 
pure races from this descent are termed Mutariba; those mixed XtitrtU 
with supposed Ishmaelite blood, MvslAriba* jiwiriritn 
The children of Himyar are marked by their comparatively n.r- ,-:„i)n 
settled habits. They lived chiefly in cities, ami squirm i n , 
eivilizi.d manners and tastes of an urban life. But the di ...... ■ i 

ants of Cahllin, scorning the restrictions of place and the self- " " 
impoBed wants of a sedentary residence, betook themselves to the 
free and wandering occupations of tbe Bedouin. 

A_ diffident speech distinguished the two races. The llimi/arite Himvniu 
was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early provided with i^msct' 
an alphabet. The Arabic of the Cahlanite tribes (acquired by 
re with the Abrabamie tribes of the north) did not 
Friting, apparently, till near the time of 
Mahomet.f The Bedouins alone cultivated poetry, and that only 
in the Arabic language. We meet with no tradition mentioning 
a single couplet composed in the Himyar tongue.f 

dolling 'viilj HicLfi remote facts, we cannot do more than conjecture. For 
an account of tlic ruins flu- mri'TVimijr H'hitim, d'lti, ynwy. u Miireh 
(Surii) dun* VArolt- 1 . /■it/ruU<.;in/ l . >i 1 cn 1943, par M. Arnaud; Journal 
Asititi>!ve,Fevr.Mars\g4S ; and ttie remarks of M.Fresnd, H,!d. September 
and October, 1845. The great dam is an hoar's distance from Mireb, 
p. MS. 

- See Writs Mohammed, p. 1; and M. C. de Pcrcei-ni, vol. i. p. J, where 
the third, or aboriginal class given by the Arabs, vii. Aribn, is noted as con- 
sisting of indigenous tribes, such as the Amailea, Aditea, ThamM, Jadis, 
Tasmi— who, it is held, became cMiiici. but mure liki'ly merged into the 
more powerful Mutdr,l,,i i n- 1 3 Mj.:!«Ma tribes. The three terms are only 
different forms of tie same word t_ ^r. Yirob, the name of Cahlin's 
son, is from the same root. The Arabs may either be really called after 
an historical personage so named; or, which is likelier, the character and 

descent of the various Arab tribes from a common ancestor, who was 
thence styled by them Yarob. 
t See above, note 3, p. viii, chap, i. 

X The Hiroyarite was probably <ln- indigenous ti.nif.-iie of all the races 
descended fromCahUn; bat in the ease of the tribes migrating northwards, 
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t. From Himyar, fifteen or twenty reigns, vaguely and dimly de- 
scribed, and some even of doubtful L'-iisl^uiM', may be passed over.* 
We then come to that portion of the Himyarite line known 
n, the illustrious dynasty of the ToBBAS,f and enter on a period 

il probnblv became assimilated Willi (lie Abrahuiuic Arabic from inlcr- 

regnrding the prevalence of the two langunges in Yemen. Co/. M. C. dt 
Perceval, vol. i. pp. S, 50, 5G, 79. The Mahometan theory, that all tile 
aborigines (.-lri7i.i)i.poke Arabic, ami that Yiirlil introduced it into Yemen, 
are evidently grounded on the cTV[unb>^iL-.i" i:ieaniiij; nl' die words. A later 
king is said to have ii.t iT,:lijiid the Himyar imigue into Yemen "upon 
tbeArubic," teJji£\ itlJI ^Ic *ij*AaA\ 6JH Jd-dl -as if the 
Arabic had been the vernacular. Bat the expression may refer to tho 
court language of March, which perhaps repeatedly changed at various 

The fortuitous discovery of Himyur inscriptions at various places in a 
character hitherto unknown, and 111 a fortunate recognition of an Arab MS. 
on the Himyar alphabet, give bonus that lumcliimg may hereafter be de- 
ciphered from Each UK>iiuiiicut:i; but up to the present time little more has 
been identified than a ten- nrjur- Mind tho-i' uaccm.iiily. The lucubrations 
of Mr. Forstor on this subject are ingenious but fanciful. 

The usual mode of writing is from right to left-, but sometimes the 

disjoined by a vertical bar. Journal AnaHauc, December 1838, and Sep. 
tember and October, 1845; M. C. de Ptraaal, vol. i. p. 7S. Tlie Maho- 
metans do not appear to liuve ku.r.vn niili/Ii iii ■ language: some saying 
that the writing was iimi. left li> right; simic thai the Kite™ were disjoined, 
others connected. It is possible thai [here may have been n variety of 
style); but the Mahometans arc not remarkable for great exactness in 
such relations. 

* To illustrate the alumlity oftk- fii-.ii.iL' uliLeh abd.inil in the history of 
" that theArab writers hove invented a story, 
il Sliatir, Sli a in nib- 1 lie grand-son of Hiroynr, 
lu appear on the ™ singe) " Lc synchro- 
ii.:[. ii-:i-r e'lti^ i..l:ai].i:.ii-. .Mvi^e, et nil roi dc 
tc nucune attention. C'est unc fiiussc con- 

.llsI'Li^l-e lll-S C\Hg<i lV I.LLl- M- loll- 1 1' : A ID i , : ■ K 

dn Yaman, donl on a conserve" les nomi," 

is doubtful. Some apply it to all Barith's 

:ts sovereignty with others. M. C. dt PirJvat, 
sidences vrere sucecssively Mireh or Saba, 
the second and third centuries there were 
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where historical probability rests upon progressively improving 
grounds.* 

H»rith al R/iish, or Al Filsuf " (he philosopher," supposed to Hariih, -uu 
hove flourished about a century before Christ, is termed the first [2J^o''b'c. 
of the Tobbas. ile re-invigorated the empire, and restored to his 
single sceptre several kingdoms which hud ihlk-n under princes of 
the Cahlan stock. 

His successor mas Essab Jj^it-l-Ciimaip, or "the Horned." Eisib. "lue 
The surname is that which the Arabs accord to Alexander ihr ,i . ,.. i 
Great; it is connected in the Coran with some strange legen , 
especially with the construction in the north of the prodigious °™° t " 
rampart of Tajuj and jWoju/.f ' rlie marvel-loving historians of 
Arabia have not been slow to follow up the elue. Some hare 
identified EssfLb at once us the hero of the Coran, and aa the great 
Alexander ; while others hold that he was a monarch contemporary 
with Abraham.J 

The third from Essab, styled by the foreign name of Amicus or Afrfcnu. so 
Arauiil, flourished probably about half a century before our era. 
The name, as usual, has suggested a variety of wild stories. 
Some allege that he located in Africa the Amalekites who escaped 



• M. C. do Perceval thinks that the Yemen empire mi; have become 
known lij the title of Himytir from the date of this re-union. The first 
mention of it in classical author-; under tliM aiijiellutiun is by Strnbu, in 
describing the expedition of jElius G.dlus. M. C. de Perceval finds it 
difficult otherwise to account for the previons silence lint it would be 

Himynr should have been then nniW, a;i(] alter the abeyance of so many 
centuries adopted as the distinguishing title of the kingdom. I would 
attribute the silence rather to the ignorance of so distant n kingdom. 

t Coran, sviii. 85, el, seq. This fabulous wnll has been identified with 
fortifications near th,' Radian fv:t made, as they say, by Alexander, 
and repaired by Ycidcgird II, C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 6G. Whatever 
Alexander may iiave d"ne. tr. :.i,vi iiiroiitU of the barbarians, tbe Arab 
legend is too wild to bo seriously considered. Possibly it originated in 
some grand con.M rui-l.iuti or work by Alexander, a magnified account of 
which reached the Arabs, and rianirnlh- in t : I h_- i r :i..:id- would ^n.'.- qi.rt'. 

1 Yet the auditor of one of thus parties was hut just now represented 
as contemporary will; tb.. rem. Me <ir Lf\rrW of tbe uthcr : Iff. Sliauimir, 
the thirteenth or fourteenth in ascent from Eesib, as contemporary with 
Mosesl Such is Ma km tan rririi-'in and phrenology. 



from Joshua, ami who there grew up into the Berber nation; 
other*, ttiLL'. rxi .i^ 1 f : - i;'.' i ilie Ji.Li'ei'v procured him the 
distinctive title. The reigning prince of his day in Africa was 



np.'.Vi.i'i. .juently liberated by the famous iiUQlnm, and relumed to his 
kingdom, after marrying the daughter of Dau-l-Adzfir-f M. C. de 
Perceval ingeniously surmise* that then; fiicts bear traces of the 
Koman, rather than of a I'nif inn, invrniim ; fir it was somewhere 
about this period tl.nt. /Kliijs (inliiis, after having taken Negraaes 
or Jfujra (Najrin), besieged and was repulsed from Marsgaba 
(Mm-iaba or Mareb), a city belonging to the Yemenites,) who 
were then governed by IhaarA The Chief, llaaare, he recognizes 



• M. C. lie fen-cviil ii of iipini 
i-nnfiimidoil their idea, of some s 
I'atrician, who commanded In A 
adds ; " On voit la mi exeiirj.lc <l 



Itv Caesar in 111 



la it TT.lt TTinre tlkcl ■. 1 1. Lit ±i.' Aiiic.!.- ]:-.;nil- l.i.-file iii::l:t-i.i]lr; lloiii Yemen 
into the Romn.ii <lcp.ii<li':i.iii:. in MritM: :iml ll:nt those mnr have been at 
least one of the nuis.-. .if tku Iti.inau i'\]>e.l',tit.n t.f jl'Jiua Gallus, tviik-ti 
HilluwiiJ fliortly after? 
t if. C. do Perceval traces the lejc.i.1 in a tactical fiotion in Fcrdfisi. 



ricnie. Finland avail cli;inl.' iidl- j-.^^t-.litit.i. ile Co venous oontre le roi do 
Ufliuawo.rin. pays inrnniiii. rniilainisipie. ilntil tin il fnit 1'Aral.ie lieiircuse. 

1a> ].riL ; ti: n'nviiit |ia^ leu : ••■ I'.'i ; .t:i ii :ii-.ii^-iiJquL .'Vriiit Dlion-l-Adh&r." 

Vol. i. ]!. II. He llion slums (bur the MnbimiMnn bisrorinns are utterly 
ieimr.iiit ur 111. real hift:>ry nf forpia a; Ibe period supposed. 

I In the oiigimil Triiim-inti'; hut cTimjtetunal by M. Fresiiel, with some 
likelilio'iil. to be u mistake lor 'ItipttriTui'. 
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in the name of Dzu-l-Adiir. The title, however, of this prince's conjccum 
boq and successor, ALEUBBi, or Leishej, baa a more close rcsem- IX" Ei™ 
bianco to that of Strata's Yemenite Governor. His era also is ?ivm™, s «h 
more appropriate; for according to C. de I'erceval'a genealogical ' U ' 
table, Aleishra (who was also called Suuraiibil, and Yaiisa!)) was 
born G8 B.C., or forty-four years before the Roman inroad ; so that 
he could hardly have failed to take a part in the Arab defence. 

It will not C6cape observation that the Ai :ib .list Ti'.-: no fm-.i^-.- '.in- 

farther clue to tins memorable incursion of the Romans ; yet it S™ii« h S, 
was a circumstance, which from ita unprecedented novelty, from ^£ 
the lasting marks of devastation, and from the glory acquired in 
the repulse, was likely above all other events to have lodged itself 
in the national mind and tradition. Foolish and unmeaning 
stories are, after alapee of two thousand years, told with all fresh- 
ness of detail and circumstance; while this, which is perhaps the 
most salient and striking incident in the history of Arabia, and 
which occurred within five or six centuries of the Moslem era, is 
unnoticed and unknownl 

The grand-daughter of Aleishra, the famous Queen BiLiils, jjjj'j* '* n 
who must have flourished during the lirat century of the Christian 
era, furnishes a still more remarkable example of the illusory 
nature of remote Mahometan tradition. She is held to have been 
no leas a personage than the Queen of fihcl m, who vifik-d Fk.Umin ( '„:i'.-.,„ : .,i,.,i 
the son of David a thousand years before! Her mother is said to Kihib« " 
have been one of the genii. It would be unprofitable to enter into SJK. 1 * 
a detail of the extravagant legends related of this personage, some 
of which have received eoun!e:i,inee ever; in the Coran. It is 
remarkable that Mahomet there represent her puuple as addicted 
to the worship of the Sun.* 

* Sec Sa™,ixrii. 24, et id). She is hIsd .-1v!lmI by ira.liii.m link-man or 
Talciunai hut no mum; L. j/ivrii in -.lie Ojkiii, whi'ic sin- i.< j imply described 
as the Queen uf Rati*. ".Mail let iuu-q.ivt.-f, w; iniuvmit pas dues ]u listo 



pmlmlilemtm. In cause principals qcii a empci 
PcrcW, vol i. p. 77. I «ould hardly call tl 
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Tohiini Two more successions bring as to Touba At. Akbas, in whose 

J^lSs'tf reign occurred the celebrated exodus of the Aiditts, a people 
cwvimj.Aj). descended from the stock of Cahlun. This tribe, under the com- 
Anr mand of two brothers, Omrfin and Amu Mozaiha,* became inde- 

pendent of the Himyarites, and made themselves masters of 
HSreb. Omrfin died, but not (so goes the legend) without giving 
his brother intimation of tlie dire calamity impending over the 
land. The wife of Amr Mozaikia followed up the monition by an 
ominous vision. She bade him go to the embankment of the lake 
i"if[i;i-l Lv tin' ,1-n!i! Mtmh near tin; city; and, if he should see u 
rat scraping the mound and detaching from it huge stones, she 
prognosticated a speedy nod inevitable ruin. He went and saw 
jg53SiV t ' le *" ttla ' B 'S n - T ' 1UB warned, Amr Moiaikia made immediate 
mdHttWi preparations to emigrate, and set out northward with the greater 
Ul! of portion of his tribe. Shortly after their departure, the embank- 
A.n. ' ment rent asunder, and the flood, escaping with devastating fury, 

spread destruction in its wake. 
ufliSd" °r l ' le °' 0BC °^ ''' e F reoe * nn S en!1 P ler 7 I nave shown grounds for 
the AzdIeh. the belief that a cause of far greater depth and extent than the 
destruction of this dam had long been at work paving the way for 

page of the carrying trade, had disorganized society and led per- 
haps to the rebellion of the .Aziliies and their seizure of Mareb. 
The threatened breach of the d;im accelerated the crisis, and gave 
the last impulse to an over-burdened and necessitous population, 
already eager to go forth in quest of a livelihood to some less 



the departure of the Mahometan historians from a reasonable chronology. 
Their appetite for ancient dates hod a far more important source. They 
longed to complete the chain of Ifffemlavj ■: r:i liti. hi ].y connecting Admin 
with Ishmacl, anil Lilijn t :i> 5:i.u- Cr.htili. -.rita the Joktnn of the Mosaics! 
record. The absutd nntiijoity thns imparted to modern names attached 
likewise to this Queen, and they were then free to ileal with her as they 
pleased. The motive of identifying Belkis with the Queen of Shcba, is not 
of itself a sufficient one for the nnsettlement of the chronology. 

* He is called Mozaikia, they say, from daily "rending 1 ' the garment of 
yesterday, which lin always replaced hv n nrw one; but more likely from 
"rending" the Azdit'M frmn i!nir n-i.i.;iil siurl^-riii-nti?. lint who can tell 
the thousand incident" from which a snnhri^net may arise! 



straitened country. The emigration toot place about the year 
120 A.D • 

Yemen, thus relieved of part of its surplus inhabitants, regained l'nm 
rapidly its prosperity, notwithstanding the ravages of the Hood, i.:..,:,- it, . 
Tobba al Akran recovered his authority. He is renowned as a 
great warrior ; and is said to have carried his arms to the borders 
of China. 

The fourth in succession from Tobba al Akran, was Tihuan to ifm a-.vi. 
Asaii, Aav Katuq, who flourished about the beginning of the ^ggj"* ' 
third century of our era, one of the most illustriousof tlie Tobbas.f catnr,AJ>i 
His name ia connected with Yathreb or Medina. Being on 
an expedition to l'mia. In: left hi:- fon under the care of the 
people of Medina. Tliey murdered the boy; and in revenge 
Tibban Aead besieged their city and threatened it with destruc- ittm* 
tion. But two Jewish doctors of the Btni Core itaa, then resident ami, me 
at Medina, having brought him over to Judaism, diverted him jndiim. 
from his designs by foretelling (as is pretended) that Yathreb 
would become the refuge of a great prophet to arise in Arabia. 
At their instance h.- visiml mid (.■:: rich-si tin: Kunba as the shrine 
of Abraham, and was the first to adorn it with a covering of cloth. 
On returning to Yemen, he introduced there the Jewish religion. 



* It is important lo fix tho chronology of this salient point in the history 
of Arabia. The Mahometan writers agree in placing tho event between 

The Aidite Bencalogics, (such as those of the Awa and Khairaj of Medina,) 

Mahomet. These considerations combine to fin the emigration somewhere 
about 120 A.D. M. C. do Perceval thinks that iho great prosperity 
ascribed to Mareb by Strabo null Pliny argues thai the calamity of the dam 
was posterior to the Christian era. I would draw the same conclusion 
rather from the fact that Iho altered stream of commerce would prohnhly 
not have worked oat its baneful effect upon the Hlmyaritc State, till after 
the Christian era. 

M. do Sacy conjectures, that the insecurity of the dam was not tho real 
cause of the emigration ; bat was invented by the later Azdites, to cover 
some lea* honourable cause; perhaps fear of defeat from Tobba al Akran. 
Bat the view given in the test appears more natural 

f The author of the Ptriplus mentions Caribael as reigning at Zhafcr. 
This is supposed to have been oliout 200 A.D. Caribael may cither have 
been this Abu Cariln-al Himyari.or hia father Calay Variba-al Himyari. 
C. lie Ptrctral, vol. i. p. 90. 



The idolaters contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire; but they were miraculously confuted by the tiro Jewish 
doctors.* Judaism did not, however, gain any important extension 
in Yemen till the reign of Dzu Nowas, and even to the era of 
Islam it had to contend against idolatry. 

Cir^m- The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 

b two circumstances. For the same adventure is attributed by 

Mumy « various writers to Hassan Tobba the Less, who flourished about a 
century after Tibbiln Asad; while, in many important particulars', 
it is confounded with another attack mode upon Medina by n 
sovereign of Yemen, at least thins tsminrii.-s niter Tibbin Asad, 
the memory of which wtts yet recent in tlxe time of Mahoiuet-t 

Urt,!,, After Tibban Asad there is a break in the Himyar line; for a 

prince called IliBiA, of the Cahldiiite stock and Said Ltikkm tribe, J 



•The talc of t!ic .le-.vi.li doctors is minded with marvels and antici- 
pations of Mahomet, The whole story is thus of such feeble authority Ituit 
no r-il)L ii't'czcnce iul ;>i llie ;nev.i.c:i.e .Iniini.ei i:.;in he built (as Lieut. 
Burton seems iticlineii to do) upon it. Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 
vol. iii. pp. 160 and 336. 

tTlie two expeditions arc s.i rmifuusi.ini that imui_y of the names 
belonging to the modem attack (as that of Ohoihn, who lived in the 811th 
century.) are iim-mlm-ed by u patent aiinchivnisiii itmi the ancient ndrcn- 
turo. The Inter expedition will In: farther n,i> si deled when 1VC come to 
Medina. 

Willi reference to [he undent attiu-k, .lie fact of the Ah and Khazraj 
being tbcii at Yathreb (if it be a bona file fart and nut liorrowcd from tlie 
modem expedition.) iviudd avnc fur its linviup occurred under the reign 
of Hassan Tohl.n tin: Less, and mil under tli.it of Til.l.in Asad Ahu Ctirib: 
because those tribe; did not settle in Medina (ill about -jrm A,D,,or a cen- 
tury after [he reign uT ih:' 111: I i.-i- -i-inee. On tin: other band, the introduc- 
tion of Judaism inti. Yemen, if really (us represented) a result of the 
present expedition, ivonhl favour the earlier dales because there is reason 
for Ibiiukiuir tliilf Jud.ii-so ..vn- k:i..-.vn there tjefute 300 A.D. 

The whole story is given at length by UiMmi, j>j>. 1 rl. sty, and is 
common anions |I|C idnlonuetnu lii.-ioriens. The render "ill not fa.il to 
ohsci'vc the ridiesil'".is " l'.in>lindi..ivine " o: L M.ui.:i;H t'- liigbt to Medina. 
See Journal Athiiaw, November, isa*, p. 444, Two valuable jailers by 
M. Tcmm, in tlint am! [tie previous niindwr, may be con.-llltcd by llie stu- 
dent, who Irishes tu sec in greater detail the utcount-i of tins Muliouietan 
historians on the .'object. See a:ir> M. L\ tie I'trava!, vol i. p. 31, and 

% Sec- Tabic at p. exlix. 
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cup. in.] Yemen. clis 

succeeded to him. The following characteristic legend of liabia 
is liwi •!:!:■ I i.y _\1;ih..mi':ian writers. He was affrighted by a por- 
tentous dream; the diviner? were suiiimpiietl : lint, as in the case 
of Nebuchadnezzar, they could not tell the interpretation unless 
the dream were made known to them. At last two diviners were 
i:ii induced. «icli '>( whom separately narrated to the king both the 
dream and its Mollification; — -Tl.t.v s-.m-tst n /•tin? I'urtl jbrlh jh.-m ;u* :V:> 
tin: t/<ir',-hixx ; ff fill upon the hind of Tihdnm, and devoured every 'uuumi. 
lining thing. The name prefigured the Abyssinians, who would 
overrun Yemen from Aden to Nujran, and rule for above seventy AJ> * 
years. After that, proceeded the diviners, these iuvadera would 
be overthrown, and would be succeeded by an inspired prophet of 
the Corcishite stock, to whose rule all Arabia would submit, and 
whose law would prevail until the day of judgment. The prince, 
terrified by the threat of Abyssinian invasion, immediately sent 
off Ml family and adherents to IrSc. This emigration took place 
early in the third century. It will bo seen below that from Adi, 
one of RaUa'B sons, sprang the Lokhmite dynasty of Hira.» 

On Rabia's death the kingdom reverted to the son of Tibbin Main, 
Asad, Hassan Touba, during whose reign, in tlio first half of the iU'Ii 
third century, a farther emigration took place from Yemen. The 
Hani Tiii/, a great Cahliimte family, isolated since the departure if i - , 
their neighbours the Azdites, and like them suffering from tin v';i,'-'V. 
effects of the great commercial change, moved northwards and ^ 
finally took up their position in the mountains of Aja and Solrna 
to the north of Kajd and the Hejaz. 

After four successions we find, towards the close of the third 
century, a Christian king of Yemen called Aed Kelal. He is kii^ it 
said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger whom the Him- 
yarites, enraged at their prince's defection, murdered. This is 
the first intimation we meet with of Christianity in Yemen; and, 



* Sec BisMmi, p. 5, and M. C. de Perce™!, toL i. pp. 96-100, The 
latter, with reason, regards the prophecy to he n fabrication, intended i'i 
cover a less reputable rami: of cnii i .'r.miiri, piTliups ftnr of the arms of 
tins ITj my u rite monut-i li ;i-:iin.; ivli.nn, ic iliu iMpm-ity ut vassal, Rnbin. hail 
riilicllcil. TI]eMnliiiiiii:r:iiiiiH.\ictyt^(li.i:;i)viT or l-.i fabricate Jhr,:sk>tth«ii:,j5 
of the coming Prophet, luny have n (irked blether with this motive. 
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as it is attributed to a foreign source, there would appear to hare 
been no indigenous or hereditary profession of it there, 
naisiiii The next prince was Hassan Tobha, al Aeguak, or the Less, 

^Soa°d styled the hat of the Tobbas, to whom is attributed by Hishfuni 
and other writers, the attack upon Medinajust mentioned. He 
reigned about 300 A.D. ; and Arab liistorians speak of a treaty 
concluded botween him and the Meccan tribe. From tliis time 
forward we hove frequent proof that the central tribes of tlia 
•i.*""""! peninsula acknowledged a general allegiance to the Iliroyar king- 
Wwfor dom. The relation was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, 

and as often after short intervals renewed. 
Tbetnierani Hassan was succeeded by Mahtbid son of Abd Kelal, who is 
h.Ssm'"' famed for wise and moderate views upon religious toleration. He 
used to say, " 1 reign over men's bodies, not over their opinions. I 
esoct from my subjects obedience to my government ; as to tkeir reli- 
gious tloctniie, the Judge aft lint i.. the Grott Creator." During tills 
exemplary reign we learn from ecclesiastical history that a Grecian 
embassage appeared in the capital of Yemen. It was sent by the 

Sabnsans or Homerites," among other royal gifts, " two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia," and sought permission 
to erect churches for the subjects <■!' (lie Unman emperor attracted 
to Yemen by merchandize, and for the natives who might wish to 
L']]jb] ;:ct! tliu rdigion -\i-sui. fii; far the mission was successful: 
three churches were built, one at Tiafiir, the royal residence; 
another at Aden, the point of traffic with India; a third at the 
chief maritime town on the Persian Gulph. Theoplulus flattered 
himself that he had even converted the Himyaritc monarch; but 
for conversion he probably mistook what was no more than a 
latitudinarian and tolerant philosophy.' It is certain that Arab 
history makes no mention either of this mission ur of its effects. 



• M. C. de Perceval, ]). 112; PbiliUim/iai, Ilisl. Eeclfs. 1. iii. chap. 4-6. 
Gibbon given a brief account of [liii i-nitnisiy, i). eii.\c. ami Fall, chap. xx. 
PMIoetnrghu wrote his work in the first half of the fifth century. 
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Philostorgius informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen were at at 
that time partly .Tev.ish. jmrtiy l'li^an. The Pagan9, though far tl 
the moat numerous, practised the rite of circumcision, and like 
the Jews on the eighth day. They also sacrificed to the sun and 
the moon, and to other divinities several of whose names we learn 

After the death of Marihan 1 , ih.i [Timvarit^ (inipire began to m 
decline, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of depend- it 
once. The disorganizEition arose, perhaps, from unsuccessful war 
with the Abyssinian kin^lum ; for, : 1 1 j i : i l L. 1 1 n- middle of the fourth 
century the sovereign of A*um (between the Red Sea and the 
Nile) joined to his oiher nth? thai, of Kirg of the Himjjarites* 

To such troubles may lie atti-ibutio tin; brevity and frequent Pt 
uncertainty of the history of Yemen for a long series of years. " 
The Himyar dynasty, however, still mauiluined its supremacy 
over the tribes of Xoj'i ;;no [lie He'lj ■"m; and about the middle ot 
the fifth century gave them a king or viceroy, called Hojr Akil al " 
Morar of the Kttuia tribe.f 

Towards the end of the fifth century the throne was usurped □: 
by the dissolute Dzu ShcnMr. He was abhorred of the people ?" 
for his flagitious deeds, which he carried lo such an cxtren ' 
to dishonour the youths even of the most noble families. Ouo 
of them, rather than submit to his indignities, put an end to the 
tyrant's life. This youth, ealled T>/,u Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously railed to the throne. During lf 
his reign there were several encounters between the Kinda viceroy * 
supported by Yemen troops, and the tribes of Central Arabia. 
The latter were repeatedly victorious, hut always returned again 
after a time- to their allegiance. The Himyar dynasty thus con- 



* M. C. de Perceua!, vol. i.p.114. The Greek in 
covered by S-nlt, piles these tides as appertaining to the Axomite monarch 
Aerzanas. See ttie ile.crij.tini oi" A mum, lieti.i-i-ii lleriie and tlie eea-port 
Adule, in Ileerfn'a 7lVs. Ajiku. vol- i- \>- 4G0, &c 

t The connexion i. alco [iiavlml l,y Tlie fact that Sabhall, who reigned 
over Yemen 440 to 460 A.D. made a tour of Bnjd, to assure himself of 
the submission of i)u> nil,,-, .if Central Arabia. M. C. tU Perecval, vol. i. 
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tiuued to maintain its Arabian influence, until it was finally over- 
thrown by the Abyssinia US, when the feudal authority over the Arabs 
passed into the lunula of the Prince of HSra the vassal of Persia. 
ninKcmis Dzu KowSs was a votary of Judaism, which he is said to have 
, <ii. .mil '' i'iniir:ii:nl i.ma visit 1.. Medina.* This ciTi'ii lie supported with un 
ohrij- i urn iliinjnl iiil'I |.n'.-> lv'i'iij^ adherence, which at last proved fatal 
iiana, us ^ kingdom. HiH bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Chrislianity intheneighbouringpruvind iil' Xajrr'ui; and 
he invaded it with a large array. The Christians offered n strenu- 
ous resistance, but yielded at length to the twaoherous promise 
that no ill would be done to them. Tliey were offered the choice 
of Judaism or death, and those who remained constant !o the faith 
of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep trenches were dug, and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile was lighted, and the 
Christian martyrs cast headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is stated at no less that) 
twenty thousand, f 

Tbscoari of However much the account of ibis melancholy carnage may have 
noiJoMJn ur. been exaggerated, there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
. . ■•■ 1 i icier "f rhe lyi'ini's administration in Najran. News of the 
5{™J» <? proceedings reached the emperor Justin I. through his ambassador 
at Him, to which court Dzu Nowi'is had exultiugly communicated 
tidings of his triuroph.J One of the intended victims, Doue dzu 



* Iliunio slate; that liaviaj visMt-ii .Mtditm, unc half of the inhabitants 
uf which were then Jr-wrr, Dzu Nnwis "in so well pleased with Iheir 
religion, that he embraced it. But, as M. C. de Perceval shows (vol. j. 
]i. iaaj.il is itinrli iriuru likely that In' hmiiac a .lew through the influence 
of the powerful »ml lone tswlriialiril lrany in Yemen; and that he viailed 
Molina in oravi la sac- .in .Ihv.-.- .■.^;::m:-i ih.r i i;i|h is.sivc attacks of the 
Awa and Khnzraj. This a-rees with the Lislisry <>< Medina, and is ill 
excellent kfq.inii with the gelatine hias which led Tlzu Nowas to the 
attack of Nnjran. 

t if. C. tic Perceval, vol i. p. 129; BiMmi, p. U. Tlie details are 
briefly given by (Jibhra] at the cjusc of llie slii. thaa. of the Mine and 
FtiU uf lh: R-wim: Empire ; and the subject ia alluded to in the CoraJl, 
Sura lixxv. v. 4. 11. where those who |rerislierl ia the trenehea arc 
styled As-hiib al Oshdfjd. 

{ We p-uthcr this from tlie Greek historians. The Arabs only tell ns of 
tlie suppliant T)mi«, whom lire Greek' rio not nention. 
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Tholab&n, also escaped to Constantinople rind, Lilding up n, half- 
burnt Gospel, invoked in the name of outraged Christendom retri- 
bution upon tlie oppressor. The emperor was moved, andindited 
a desjialch I.i til" ;\"njiislii nr prince of tin; AliyK.sinians, desiring 
hira to tuke vengeance upon the barbarous Himyarite. imme- 
diately an armament was set on foot, and iu a short time seventy 
thousand warriors, embarked in lliiilecn iiiinurril merchant ships, 
or transports,* crossed the. narrow gulph which separates Yemen 
from Adulis. Dzu NowSs was dei'tuilod ; in .Itj.-pjiir he urged his vi-mrynfiiu. 
horse into the sea, anil expiated in the waves the 1 inhumanities of SaXiS 
his career. The Abyssinian victory occurred in 525 A.D.f msaS™' 
'I'lie Africa!; army was eomnumd.a! Ijy Ary.il, wh.i ri-ijrrn-i] tivcf ait.,1,... tin- 
Yemen as the viceroy of the Xajilshi. But another Abyssinian ^™ 
chief named ArmiijA, who had accompanied the ■ sp !i mi. . . 
rebelled against Aryfit and, having slain him in single nmil 
succeeded to the government. Abraha was a zealous Christian; 
and the efforts of Grcgentius, n bishop deputed by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria to follow up the secular by a spiritual conquest, 
were seconded by him with more energy than judgment. He 
built at Sana a magnificent cathedral, and professed himself 
desirous that the worship of the Arab tribes should be diverted 
t'nnn Mecca to this new shrine. With this object it is alleged 

• The numlier of the force as given bj the Arabs is probably cxnggc- 

were employed Mi [be occasion by Itie Abyssinian monarch; he hail also 
700 light transports. The Greek authorities statu (bat the emperor wrote 
to the Patriarch of Alexandria to stir up the Negus or King of Axiime, to 

styled among the Arabs by the hereditary title of HejssK which is another 
form of Negus. The lhe.it priaee is e.ihti! !;y the G;ecir!as lilcsbaas (Atz- 
heha), anil by the Kthio;iians Caleb or Anida. The former was probably 
his baptismal name. M, C. de RroiW, vol i. p. 131. 

t Sonic Syrian and Greek writers place both the Aliyssminn conquest 
uud the massacre in Najran, within the year 523 AD. In Assomani (vol. i. 
p. SCI), is given a letter i>f tin' Hishoji Simeon, staiini; that tidings of the 
eotniue-1 i.f N:ij|-;i:i readied rli i- kins; .if U ira eavli in Fi;h. SS4: it tliercfore 
oiioii-fil about the close of "i2:l. Alhi'vin;; time for the iaiervetiine events 
Bud preparations, the defeat of Dsu Nowis cannot well be placed earlier 
than the beginning of 625 A.I). M. C. de Pn-cfcoJ p. 133. 
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tliat lie published a general order, nnd sent missionaries through- 
oat Arabia, calling upon the Arabs to make the pilgrimage. The 
M oceans were displeased, and killed one of his emissaries; a 
Coreishite had even the audacity to defile the precincts of the 
Christian edifice. Enraged at such opposition and contempt, 
Abraha set out with on army to destroy the Kaaba; but he 
perished in the expedition. This attack, famous in the annals of 
Mecca as that of the Elephant, occurred in the year 570 AJ>., 
within two months of tlic birth of Mahomet. 
Abded iiy The history of Yemen is now detached from the rest of Arabia. 
SSi*™f- 11 '" The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the natives; and a Him- 
Ai.jVi.ijin, yurili: of ill.- r.ijiil ]iou=£, nar-.nl ikiif, ■.vlii.-ilicr impelled by the 
07» AJ), tyrant D f tne invaders, or by the hope of succeeding to tlie 
throne of hir- aaccstois, s-rjuihr ii. r 1i..iij;^:i aid first fruitlessly at 
the court of Constantinople, and then at that of the Persian king. 
From the latter, Mi'u ilea rib, son of the original suppliant, at last 
obtained an order to empty the prisons of tlie convicts fit for war. 
With an army drawn from this source, he embarked in eight 
ships, six of wliiob Kiluly ; ,-ui:1l--..1 [hi: port of Aden. -The Persian 
and Abyssinian armies mot, and Wnhrnz the convict chief decided 
the struggle by killing MasrClk the Abyssinian viceroy. This 
liaj:|.r::r ( ] at;,. : iut iwfj j\.P.' 

In the person of Mjjikakiti, who was installed as the ruler of 

Ihe lfta.j«r°' seemed again to re-appear. The Arab tribes Bent deputations to 

named Abd al Mottalib, the grandfather of Mahomtt. But the 
story is accompanied by so many n.-itrainjau; anticipations of the 
Prophet as to involve it altogether in suspicion.f 
Tlie Abyi.ii.- There if. ivas:in t;i lii'licvc t:iut till' jUiy=-vaia[;S still niaiillaiiii'd 
aJdiP a struggle with the resuscitated Himyar government, and were 



• The aeeonnt of these events is pi mil in detail l'y Hishtnni, ]>. \S, CL teg. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 146, It wo. 

fWe.il olijeets to 1 bit- ii.uf nana f 1 l rri 1 1 f 1 1 ■ i 5 ■ ■ : l! i S r.wudsi but his objec- 
tions appear to be removed by the explanation of M. C. de Perceval, who 
makes the Abvssmiar..- to rwfive rlii. first check mill overthrow in 575, 
bat not to bc> n ff, expelled till 597. WeiP* Mohammed, p. fl, note 1. 
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not finally subdued till the year 597. Then, after having main- 
tained themselves for seventy-two years, they were effectually 
crushed by a second Persian army under the same WahraK, and 
Yemen rank into a siiiqih ;U:jn.n h'iu;i ul IWi. iSnd^ri, one of 
the early successors of Wahrai, is said to have given in his 
adhesion lo islam while Mahomet was yet alive. 



Seotiom II. 
The Kingdom of Hire 



were Arab in their origin, and exercised a constant and important 1 
influence upon the Peninsula. 

Thesn .Slates took their rise, subsequent lo the Christian era, in lie Auuia 
the migratory impulse which led so many tribes to move north- ihi SiSuoJ 
ward from Yemen, ami trans:.]. ir; r -it-uii-L 1 ves tfir .-liores of 

the Indian sea to those of the Mediterranean, and along the hanks 

tribe descended from Cahlfin the brother of Himyar, has been 
already fixed as having occurred about the year 120 A.D.* 
One portiou moved east towards Oman; the other passed north- 
n i,j.rli N:ijr;'it! ami r:ic 1 !tdji';3i to Syria, but left many off- 

shoots fay the way, some of wliio:> cdjummuled with the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, while others settled at Mecca and Medina and 
played a prominent part in the subsequent history of those cities.. 

The Cochaite tribe, descended from Himyar, f inhabited Mahra n. c touts, 
a country to the east of Aden, where they were ruled by their £3»ku* 
own kings. At a period probably anterior to the movement of SSJf 1 ' 



is unlikely, ami pmbalilv im^iMtuil in the ( 
ticij.iiii: in tin; sacral dwn-m from Jslicmie 
ccn.iiii is M.ilitjnicdin Iriuliriun ui riTiune av 
[>. 207. 
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thc Asditcs, this people, pressed by the Ilimyarito monarchy, and 
labouring i mill: r t Iil- ililiicuilie- oucai-iomid liy 'In' great commercial 
changes, Iiiiutl-iiti-il id tin- rnni;hb<i:irhi*»l i.l' llima. '\'hvn: [lii.-y 
srjthuice fell out with the local tribes, and finally dispersed themselves in 
(t!™_l™ various directions. The Bam Allan settled north of Medina in tl;e 
n!™"»™4 valley of Wadi-al-Cora: the Ikmi KuW in Dijmat-al-j:mdal on the 
]'i.v:.'r i.'i!. Syrian border: ibe YAim iWi/t on the east of Palestine: the Bani 
Ymid in Mesopotamia: and the Tutjm Alldt in Bahrein. The 
dispersion took place towards tlm do.-ti i,f (.he second century. 

About the same time, the Bani Iyad and other oQ'-shoots of the 
famous Mi-ccim tribe" ((he acn slurs Hi' (he ('iiivisb. is]. rem! them- 
selves eastward'in the Peninsula. 
S™ lira ^' om euo ' ! °^ t ' le3c sources, certain bands of Azdite, CndhSite, 

jv^ n j^ ut and Meccan, Arabs, wandered towards Bahrein, where opposed Id 
a.d. mo. ' their eastward prngres.s by the Persian Gulph, they combined 
together about tlie year 190 A.D.,and, guided by (he coast and by 
the southern hank of the Euphrates, alighted on the site of HIra, 
a few miles north-west of the more modern Cufa. There, 
attracted by tlw rich and will v.-a-.cri-J vicinity, :he strangers took 
up their abode, and about A.D. 200 laid the foundations of the 
city. The Arsacide monarchy was then crumbling under revolt 
and disastrous war; anil the yimag colony, swellisl h v needy ad- 
venturers and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested 
rapidly into an important State. Another city not far distant 
from Ilira, called Anbar, was either founded, or having been 
previously in ejtisii.rcn was lab.'ii possession of, iiy the Arabs. f 

* B.v tliq J/cic.m J <lL-i^:i.a^ l 1 , h ■ nf ill.- Coreifth running 

ap 10 Adnin,irarltlnvi' nf sht ir (ii:: i i- admits who qonlinncil inlhengighbonr- 
bm»L itTHl adaeheil to Mecca. 

t By some tlio Uttbliahmait of this town has been referre.l baek. to the 
tunc of Ncbndiadncjinr U. who is saiu" to have left licre the captives 

.■lirritd lilt' ill 111- jiim.Eil i[](u Aral i.l. linl [la." i-i a liKVC :ilJ.ollli.'=is i'l" (be 
Anil. lilstorimis, ttlni nr.: verv L\|i,'rr. ill iimi^imiiy .s'.icli cnueca for the 
origin of towns (ini3 kli]L"3ii(ii- r AiihiIht- i > ■ . i Is rli.il Til'kin Asacl Aim 
Giiili- tine 'if iciiiun. lure lii- iii'Mj 1 : -..I'li^r^ Inn l.i- . X|..lili':ii .[[..[ 
not taie ]ilace till about 235 A.D. a considc ruble time after the foundation 
both of Hira ami Anbar. Tile qufilbia i< not "lie of much iiaj-irtance. 
The main point in tmdonbted, tk. thai the kingdom of Ilira erifiiianeil in 
nil Atnh colony. 
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It appears that there was at first both an Adzito anda CodhAitc 
chief, the former at Anbar, the latter at Hira. The rule of isuu aj>. 
Malik the Azdite was terminate] by his son, who in the darkness 
mistook him for an enemy, and hilled him with on arrow. The 
dying father rupfulni luitliit;^ Jim*; 

"flay lifter iluv i irisniuTi-d Inn in lliu nil uf shooting; 
And, when his aim beeuao strong, lie turned against me his bow." 

The incident shows with what detail even at that remote period SpMini 
the history of HJra has been preserved. An we advance, the p™«seat^ 
detail becomes closer and more certain. The position of II r 
adjoining the empire of Persia, and on tlie highway to Syria, in- n ™ 1 ' 
duced au early civilization and acquaintance with letters. Arab 
poets frequented the court nf I lira, nod tln-ir effusions were prized 
and preserved. There was thus abundant opportunity of poetical 
as well as of public record; and both having been conveyed down 
to the era of Islam, the history of this kingdom deserves our 
confidence. 

The parricide fled to Oman; and another sou, JonzEuu, Jodietait. 
succeeded to the government During his reign lbs Sassanide 
dynasty arose in strength upon the ruins of the Arsacide. The 
Codlmite chief with his Bedouin followers spurned the claims of 
Persia upon their allegiance, and departed to Syria. Thus 
Jodzcima and the Azdite party were left in undivided possession hi™ be- 
of Hira, which with ite Arab tribes* became the willing vassal SS^f" 1 ™" 
of the Persian king. Bmta. 

Jodzcima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in one of nw »«r> 
them was overtaken and beaten by the army of the Hiroyar Iiii. 
monarch, Hassan Tobba. But his greatest and most continued 3>™ °" J 
efforts were directed against the Arab allies of the Roman Empire 



* These consisted or three classes. I. The Ibid, or inhabitants of Hira 
and its environs. II. The TmuUifei, or Arabs (Bedouin), who had Immi- 
grated from Aiabia into [he neighbouring country. HI, The AhloJ, their 
allies. Tilt two latter dwell In tenls, and lived a nomad life on tile pasture 
lands adjoining tho Euphrates. 
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nimnd ae As Persia looked for the allegianoe of Hira and the eastern 
ml^Arabi tribes, bo Rome claimed as her allies or retainers the Arabs of 
FumTum Western Syria. In the struggle between the empires, the two 
Su.'nS™ divisions of the Syrian and Mesopotamian Aral>s were wont to fight 
on their "respective sides. Thin rivalry ami frequent warfare 
sprang up, fomented by the private enmities of the Arab clans, 
and often receiving unexpected illustration in the pages of Roman 

Joduina It was after the middle of the second century, according to 
^VsrS™" Arahiati auihnrilj, Hint the Unman ICmpemr (Marcus Aurelius 
■I- 'ikiful.ini Aiiloniinif:'; invc-Ml r.lin i:hi,if uf (In: Haul Samayda, Othnath or 
sco.570 aj>. Q ( i !e j na ^ w ith the sovereignty of Syrian Arabia. The third or 
fourth in descent from him was Amr son of Tzarib, whose king- 
dom extended to the Euphrates and embraced a portion of Meso- 
potamia. He waged war in the middle of the third century, with 
various success, against -1: rizrmia king (.[' H[i';i,liy whom he was 
nit »Mo. or at length killed. His widow,* ZebbA, avenged the death of Amr 
'lit™?™' by inviting Jodzeima under pretence of marriage to her capital, 

vellous tales of ZebbS. She posscsseda tunnel below the Euphrates, 

other by her sister Zeinab. Her Bummer residence was Tadmor, 
Th„ ot or Palmyra. The successor of Jodzeima (Amr son of Adi) re- 
15555 solved to revenge his murder, and by a stratagem introduced into 
£SSS? t ' ,e 1«e™' B citadel 2,000 warriors concealed as merchandize in 
Sim™" 1 "' *>ng s '"'"S acro!3 'be backs of camels. Taken by surprise, Zebbfl 
*™3t fled to her river fortresses and, having in vain- endeavoured to 

escape by one or tho other, destroyed herself with a subtle poison 

which she always carried in a ring.f With Zebba the dynasty 

of Odzeina fell into obscurity. 



* According to some his daughter. 

1 Hot speech on this occasion ^1 Jkjj 1 "Let me 

full by my men lard, not by rti hand of the son of Adil" is proverbial. 
So also the proverb — ' j 1 j > J bj*!f l ™ fa" 

poriant cad Oitecir at off his nose"— refers to the stratagem by which 
Cnsseir, the minister of Adi, ingratiated himself with Zebba, representing 



oFRomeand 1Yts::i mid mi (Mipliuly ol \jiWian i nolitiiiij; 

towards Sapor, at lruirtli ■ - 1 l r ■. ■ j-i. ■■ 1 upon :i >!>t:i.-.ivr slvitgc-fo with 
;'(.(■- i Li . .1-1 ii in ;evernl rajai^'im-uts vjiuimihIiw! tfie Persian armies, 
ravaged Mesopotamia, and toured himself with glory. By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, lie rendered 
essential service to the Emperor Gullietmn, and was elevated as 
Lis colleague to the imperial purple. He was assassinated at 
Emesea, by liis nephew Mteonius* But Zenobia killed the mur- ant 

thai he had lied from the. rrmJiy of Adi's son who h:ul mutilated his nose. 
He became her merchant, and introduced the soldiers, in the manner stated 
above, as a new investment of goods. M. C. de Plravai, vol. ii. p. 3B. 
The whole of these circumstances, with mini; fabulous adjuncts, will bo 
found LQlW«Vii» 1 .HJ:i.l.- i iii...':,titM/jii( MJ/o.'|.::.-iMtrf, chap, iv. Price's 
work is simply a rorqiibiiini! en" ]\i-<i:ui lii.loi'Le. mid li'yewli, without any 
attempt iU historical discrimination. 

It is evident that these proverbs have an individual and exclusive refer- 
ence lo the iiifiitfiitPi related. m:i] 1111:-' ha. ■.' I e.ki n t'u i r rise in those events, 
or in the popular tradition of then!, Such i.> not the ease w ith the great 
majority of the Arab proverbs mentioned hvM.C.dc Perceval in the course 
of iiis lii-tory as orie.Linitint: ia spci iiil e^cors ru-sjicee'ici: these are mostlv 
of a general nature ini.t. tcivini; nothing ]:,-r.un;il mIiuiii then), are equally 
applicable to many i:i(i"i -rent uecusioiii. Tin:', Oie adage " Sweet Jcitty in 
a bad jar" (vol, ii. p. 651), or " A/h r ilunnxiai/ rm:<s captivity, and after 
captivity death," {ibid, p. S78,) might arise out of ft thousand, different cir- 

* Sec the account of these events in Gi'IilWs Decline and Pali, chaps, 
x. and xi.; M. C. de Pereecal, vol. ii. p. 193 ets'a. If we followed only 
the similarity of names, ZoiMl would -i.inil for Z,:„„b, the sister of 
Zcbba. It is remarkable tlmr a Z-.&ii or Zatut is also mentioned by the 
Greek- find lionian iiuthm;, :ir.d Voiii.cus of " Zc-nubium, et Znbam, 



ss only with that of Zebhi, M. C. 
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derer, and after a short but ^pl.-rulii! reign, anil an opposition to 
the Roman army far from contemptible, fled from Palmyra and 
was made prisoner us she reached [he Euphrates. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Arabs and tlie Romans have styled tho same 
hero hy different appellations— the fi.irmcr by his proper name of 
Amr, the latter by his patronymic O'knttth. As little need wc 
hesitate to recognise in Zi-l,!i:i it Tint] tut the Zi-noliia of Palmyra: 
bean ty, chastity, commercial riches, acquaintance with tho tongues 
of Syria, Greece, Italy and Egypt, and many other particulars 
common to both, puint to one and llie same individual* The 
Arabian Zebba peri-Led m iruitkss rilriiiij.t to escape from her 
river battlements ; the Rmnau hemine was captured as she was 
about to cross the Euphrates in a boat. But tlie Arabs mistook 
the enemy of Zenobia; it was not the king of Hira, but the 

*« Amk, whom Jod?ti-ia adopted as his successor. Strange and 
fabulous are the Arab legends of this child. He was carried olF 
by the genii, and after ir.any years I'mnd by a cistern in the divert, 
with long dishevelled hair and nails like the claws of a bird. 




Ted of 

a history before Mahomet, that tho moncra Persians are totally 
Ijrnoraut of the victory of Snpur, an uvciu so glcrious < ne 'r nation." 
Decline and Fall, etinji. j. MnliiirnH;.n.i leu! n lib n.lcliirss urn! indifference 

uiion any eoni|!ie-:^ I'elWu ihe tine u:' !"'. : llieii v<:l\oi»iliUj dates only 

from their Prophet. M. C. dt Perceval, toL ii. p. 21 ; Price's Euag, na 

X See. p. elix. and Table ai cxlix. 
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After Jodzeima's death he vauiptishtid Zsbbi, is already related, 
and achieved several conquests. Amongst these was Mesopotamia; 
for after Zenobia's fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on that 
province, and it fell under the empire of Persia and the govern- 
ment of Htra.* 

Arnr was succeeded by his son Ihhul Cays I. who according to imrDiciyd. 
certain Arabian authors, was a convert to Christianity. The fact aB """* 
is improbable i but it is not unlikely that Christianity had been aumma 
introduced among his subjects before the beginning of the fourth M"****. 

It was in this reign that Sapor II. of Persia visited some of the rh„ ie„j rf 
tribes of Cenlial and Northern Arabia with scveru reprisals lb:- ani, :!„■ 
ravages committed during his minority. The brunt of liis fury A ™'"^ 
fell upon the Bam ly.'nl, Hani Hakr, and other fhtnillr-s uf Meccan 
origin. To prevent similar incursions tho king also caused a deep mawtt( 
trench to be dug from the Persian Gulph along tiie frontier of Jj** 
Irao; and, though it formed but a feeble obstacle to tho Arab in- 
iui-pent.i, yet three centuries lata-, on tho Moslem conquest, the 
remains of the Khandac-Sabfc or " trench of Sapor " were still 
visible near Cadestya. 

After two or three intervening reigns Noiiah I. reached the Nnnun i. 
throne. Under his auspices Hira became prosperous and powerful, A ' 
and a.'ijuitvd tin; appellation THriit id Nomdn, contracted by lie 
Syrians, Greeks, and Romans into Hirta. 

Yezdegird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his son, Bfac.t*. 
Bahriim Gour, to Noman, who built for his use on a salubricns . ■ ' ' 
Bite the famous [>al;iu,; of Kiiawaniac. The (Ireek iiichiiect r»iKto( 
imprudently divulged thai, if a ei-rlaiii stone, known to himself 
alone, wore removed, the eeliricii would fiK to ill..' jrrcur.d: Nomfin 

* this final result of tho struggle may possibly have given the torn to tho 
legend which connects the fall of Zcnobia with the princes of Hira. M. U. 

ik /Vi i:i:ut/, vol. ii. p. 4S. 

f M. C. de Perceval mentions on the authority of rte Lcnuien (On'«w 
Chiltiam, ii. 1076.) that some Homan captives brought to Babylonia, 
iniruilii'V::! Cliri-rii'iiiiy ilire nNiit L >~, 1 A.I.I. Evi'ii :t[invt from such cause, 

it is probable that, in the ordinary course of .ILrliiH CbristiauitJ had 

reached across tho desert by that period. But tho court of Hira was 
.;.iilii.Tc:t ir. i ■ 1 .;■]:, t r--- r'nr >me time after. 
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resolved that the secret, should perish with the builder: the un- 
fortunate Sinniiiiiir was precipitated from one of the lolly bastions 
and dashed to pieces.* 
Kymson tin UnoVr \iitt;:"i!i Clii isr inrii: v mfiilc rapid pmgri It was about 
tvm"i*i l,: "' 1 the year 410 A.D. that Simeon the Stylite retired to the top of a 
SEXiS ^ ° f Antioch ' andbj alifc of wonderful austerity, and the fame 

nud Arabia heard the rumour of liis virtues. Many Arabs 
joined the throng of his admirers, and became well disposed to 
Christianity. Nomfln, fearing perhaps lest enthusiasm for the 
Syrian monk might engender u leaning towards the Roman 
government, forbade his subjeets under pain of death to visit the 
desert sanctuary. But the monarch saw a dream by night, in 
which Simeon appeared to chide him, and caused two of his: dis- 
ciples to administer a severe castigation for his ungodly conduct. 

Komtoii. made haste smt mily to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow the 
cSnaiHir. erection of churches and welcome the ministration of ecclesiastics . 

' This narrative was received by a Roman General from the mouth 

arch^ he would not have hesitated himself to become a Christian.-^ 
It is agreed by all that NomSn abandoned idolatry, and it is 
affirmed by some that he embraced the Christian faith. There is 
at any rate, good ground for believing that, dissatisfied with the 
fti"ii^«i.'n,r..i world, and anxious to pass the n^l oi' d.iy^ in tniii't devotion, 
*w5S>^' he abdicated the government, and about 418 A.D. disappeared, t. 



J This was the iierlcul iilnii Y,v..l l -j:ir,I Jistiiij.tLii-.hetl himself bj the 
persecution ef Chris tiauity, 416 A.D. 

t Nearly two centuries afterwards the foci Adi made allusion to tbia 
fact in llie filllowinc; verses, addressed us an admonition to jN'omsn Y. hiu 
puj.il, find a di^rdinSanr m" tills prince; — 
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Nom&n was followed by Mondzik L who finished the education jiumiiir i 
of the famous Bahrain, and aided hira in securing the Persian 4,8 "" B 
crown. The pi.T-i-oirioit of Christianity, i^^^.vi fi: i:i by Bahrim, 

rekindled hostilities with the Koinan empire. The Homao; be- n ins.;. 

fiegrd XisibU; Bahrain hurried to its succour, while Muud/ir itimuSii" 
With a cloud of Anibs tlin-jili:iiwi Syria and r-von Anliiioh. The 
churches were filled with suppliants to overt the coming vengeance; 
a panic seized the Arab troops, who turned tht-ir an™ against 
each other and prei-ipiiai^d '.Iil iii-i ]vi;s into the Euphrates.* This 
occurred early in the reiirn of Muodzir. In 422 A.D. a lasting 
pence was concluded and ivt hi-ar little niore of him from the 
Greek and Latin historians, whose incidental notices of the border 
Arabs are confined to the wars between the two empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostilities again broke out ::l 
between Persia and Constantinople, and Noinira III. during his 

fare with the Roman troops. About the beginning of the sixth 
century, an irruption of Arabs, independent alike of the Roman 
and of the Persian rule, oa:ri,jl d-mir and tit-vn-lation throughout 
Syria. These were the Baui Bakr and other central clans, who 
ii nd. ^ ilieyiii'liiTnv of llu; Kindaelnnf //(!rM,sonof AmralMacsur, Irrupti™ of 
(of whom there will be further mention hereafter,) threw them- cen?r.i tftei 
selves into Western Syria: but, having in 502 A.D. concluded a mS S * ,N ' 
treaty with the Roman emperor, they turned their arms against u "" l " 1 °' mi 
the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops sent to oppose them, and 



"Heflect upon die Lurrl ii!' li'iav.-.Ttiiiii', (t.:i rd^mon kadeth to wisdom,) 
how, when one day lie lu.'kud iLbr..;jl !'r: o bis battlements, 

" Hia heart ivbs entranced by the view of his wealth, the multitude of 
his poasesaions, the river that flowed beaeath him, and the palate of 
Sedir:— 

"But suddenly his heart smote liim, anil lm saiil, Vial is (Sere la he 
zurifi li.: f'fL/riy (j.n.^is:..' vf i.'.'i r/c.'v ,■;.'}, -i . ^Ly iLut he htistetft unto 
tAe deadt" 

Siitir 'v.is :Liin;lior fjiiniiiH coantrv paling, whivh X.hiillii bailt for J l i ill. - 
self. M. C. dt Pmtutl, vol. ii. p. S9. 

* Cnf. Gibbon, cluiji. Tiiesu farts are of course gathered from 

the Greek and Laliu authorities alone. 
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luri-.rnwi phmfli-rei] tin; country ill! around. The panic ami confusion were 

go great that Huriih seized posBeasion of the defenceless city and 

assumed the government; but in a short time he retired with his 

Arab hordes to tlicir native deserts .» 
wic^m After this interregnum, iHRUxcm IE. became fixed in the 

Sit^""* 1 carried off the unrivalled beauty Ma-al-Sama, or "water of the 

The seizure of this lady occasioned serious hostilities witli Central 
Arabia; but they Mere at hist put a stop to by the marriage of 
Mundair with Hind daughter of H&rith, the marauding chief 
noticed above. 

Mmdiir in. The early part of the reign of Mumdzib III. was full of trouble. 

'At this lime the Communist principles uf the ilnpostcr M,w.- 
ntipiot flak, iidopted and enforced by the sovereign Kobid, were rife in 
rSiini'Siii 1 I'ersia, and threatened society throughout the land with utter 



•Joshua the Sc.-liie, « couiemperat-y ]ii.i.ni,i:i, calls these invaders 
Thvlahites, Their leader i- also called U ThmpliniH'i "Anitas surnamed 
Thalahanm," O r.) C QaXupaviS. or son of the TtuJaUUa. The Arab his- 
torians tellua that the taviuicrs were nf tin; Marii llafcr, ivhicll corresponds 
with the title given them by ilie Greek ivriwrs as including the great 
branch of the nWcmbiLis of 'il,.;l.A>, ilic tunvt!i in descent from Bakr 
son of WoiL II is remarkable that Hindi's mnthtr was descended from 
Thalsba, though his father was of the tribe of Kinda. Tho Matrwymc 
of the Greek historian lim- ->iiiL'iila:'y u.r.'i.-.iiii::; v.ilji ilie j\v:!s [jivea n: hy 
the Arabs; and Ik: e-i..i ri i.- □ . 3 ._- 1 l i ■ i.- iinpii i- credibility lo the whole narrative. 

f Ho is called by the Greek historians 'AXa/imiiapot o Xincqci or Al 
Mimtkir, the dtsceotlunt if Shiiiiti. M. C. de Perceval, by an ingenious 
and apparently Bomid deduction, clieekf Siy means of this [itle a confusion 
ii- ilic cliioiiolo.L'v 'i:' [In: Aval, hism/iau; liiuiL-'jlvLi Some of thcmlllis- 
guided by the similarity of name, makeShskikn the mother of AWal.; 
whereas she must have been the wile of his sun Mcndiirl. and mother of 
Noman the Second, who was tho ancestor of Mundiir III, in the text. 
Mundiirl. hada second wife, Hind, the mother of Mundiir II,; and to dia- 
linguish Muml'ir III.f;u:n ]i iiri.be was sided Lv the Arabs" the descendant 
ofShakika." But lind ft'hakika been the wile of .Mnadiir the iW. fathor, 

as to Mnndzir III. The phrase ■A\np.v\ln^s i E«,t, c preserved by the 

to correct the later Arab aiitlniritie.i. .17. C. r.'o I'. nti-rJ, vol ii. p. 77. 



Hir'l. 



disi^rg:! ligation. Mtindzir rejected the abominable doctrines; ami m 
in the year 518 A.D. hia domains were by tlie Persian court tn> 
assigned to the Arab Hiirith. But principles so abhorrent from 
human nature could tint lung hold their ground. The imposter 
carried his arrogance to the pitch of demanding the queen of 
Persia: her son, the future Kiwj-.-i [ V.hosrna'j Amishirvan, boiled 
with indignation at (lie nipiest; but lie repies-rd his anger, and 
bided his time for revenge. The socialist** redoubled their 
efforts, and Kobad at last seeing liia throne in danger, abandoned 
the sect to his son. Kesra was not long in liehendiug Maniac, 
and in oiie morning 1UO,000 of hie followers are said to have 
al.med with I heir lives for their uulu-ard of enormities. 

Mundzir, now aided by Kesr:i, h:ivii:.!r expelled Harith from id 
Hira and pursued him with slaughter into Arabia, re-entered t>n 

tmbioJn^y any of his predecessor's. ? 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians generally believe, 
that Mundzir III. was a convert to Christianity : but the conclusion ™ 
is contradicted by stronger evidence. In the beginning of his ^ 
reign he may hare prosecuted enquiries into our faith ; but there 
seems no raison to doubt that, like the generality of Arabs in 

he jiiici-n.-itely protected and persecuted the Christians. 

Hutyctiian doctrine was :il this time nippoirnl by the Emperor a 
Anastasiiis, and caused di-.Heiniriu in the church, Severus, the sn 
Patriarch of Antioch. shiTlly alter tie: accession of .Mundzir III, 
sent two bishops to gain him over to his side. The prince listened 
a while to their arguments ; but at last having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduction that much less could the divine nature lie subject to 
death, and caused h:; rmrorid p-.;e?t? reti:-j in confusion. The 



* They appear 1" luiw ■sh-.iv:! nilii dm MuMrm!. !ri'Jtud tlie drinks 
coll both by tho latter name; nnd the Arabs both by the tenn ZaMca. 
Chap. xlii. of GlMnn's Dcrlmr mid Fall mij be (-(insulted for the details of 
this period. 
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story is probably founded on fuct, nnd illustrates the opposing 
heterodoxies tliat were gradually paving the way for Islam. 
A JtputMion Another deputation deserves especial notice. Two Grecian 
>?iniiiiiv!i > 'jitht.iIs J];;i l]il[ c . i l l'v t:;e clianee v.ir llie hands of the 
EmSTlU. king of Htis, the emperor Justin sent an ambassador named 
li.i'm:.' ,iri t Abraham, with tin 1 bishop Simeon, to demand their deliverance. 

I .illinjj In find Mmulzir in In In capita), tiny set out on the 20tb. 
(ma.d. January, A.D. 52-1, fur liis e:imii, which [Ley reached ten days' 
journey to the south of Hira. Their mission was successful. It 
was during this visit that Mnndzir received the letter before 
noticed from the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu NowOs, giving 
tidings of the butchery of the Christians in Najrun, and inviting 
him to follow the example he had set. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which was a great multitude of 
Christians, Mumi/i;- lIiuk iKiin^'Li llieni : — " ,See ye not how your 
fellow Christians are triated elsewhere? why will not ye renounce the 
religion of Jesus ? Think ye that I will treat you more favourably 
than other princes who hiwe pniscrilittl than ? " From amid the 
ranis, a soldier boldly replied; — "We were Christians tefore we 
were thy subjects. No one dare mats us renounce our faith: if 
forced to defend ourselves, the arm and the sword of each of us are 
ns good as the arm and the sword of any other." Daunted by the 

liberty; but' it is sufficiently evident that he wag not a Christian 
himself." 

jiicKtate 0 r Soon alter the death of Hindi, the influence of the tribe of 
Amiji.t™- Kinda, the representative of the Himyar dynasty in Central 
Farcin^ Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian invaders (525 A.D.) 

were regarded with aversion by the Arabs, and the allegiance 
hitherto yielded to their predecessors in the government of Yemen 
was transferred to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia of which 



* It is however somewhat suspicious that this scene, so critical for the 
Christians of the Ens!, -liuulil l.ave hern ruiidr'i just ns the embassy 
happened to be there. The account may he coloured ami exaggerated, 
but even its invention would have been in the highest degree improbable 



it was tLc vassal.* This important change, which occurred Haadiir 
about 530 A.D., enabled Hundzir, relieved of all apprehension i.' : - „ ,', " 
from (he south, and even strengthened by a now reserve of allies ™££ U "° 
from that quarter, to prosecute his Parthian, warfare against SSSi^i 
Syria. Suddenly as a thunderstorm his troops would darken ifu^*""' 
some fated spot, sweeping in their train terror and devastation, 
captivity and death; they would :n M.iiilnily i!i.-:i]ijir:ir, ^i.: . ri i i :ilt 
the pursuit of the Roman army, which could find no sign of their 
enemy but in his ravages. For thirty years, with few intervals 
of truce, these hostilities were waged either against the Romans, 
or their ally the Arab dynasty of GhassaQ.^ It was in this 

inroads of the Chosroea, which reached even to Antioeh,J and in 



* It was through the exercise of the influence thus acquired, that Mund- 
lir IIL put a stop to the desolating war, (the war of Autr,) which so long 
raged between the Bnkr and Tnghlib tribes* and forced them to send to the 
i nl' '.V.r-.i afhf- ;■■>"'■£ J" 1 -" 1 " 1 / ils [ilcdjjL'i ul peace. These formed 
the corps of [lie RaMin, and were regarded as the flower of Areb chivalry. 
The greater part, if not the whole of the Uiadiite tribes (i.e. those of Mcccan 
origin) submitted themselves to Hi™. 

f To these lengthened campaigns [he private disputes of their respective 
vassals not unfrcquontly embroiled the Persian sad Roman Governments 
themselves, or were at least the osieniiblt cause of war. The following is an 
example " Unpractised in the art of violating treaties, he (the Persian 
King,) secretly excited his hold and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince 
of the Saracens, who resided at Htra, had not been included in the general 
peace, add still waged an obscure war against bis rival Arclhas, (•.& Haritll 
V.) the cliief of the tribe of GhassSu, and confederate of (ho empire. The 
subject of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute for the license of pasture ap> 
peered to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Ghassinido appealed to 
the Latin name of Strata, a paved road, at an unquestionable evidence of 
the sovercigncv and labours of the Romans. The two monarchs supported 
the cause of their respective vassals | and the Persian Arab, without 
expecting tile event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying 
camp with the spoil and captives of Syria." Oibbm't BkUw and Fall, 
chap, xlii ! M. C. ae Pareaal, vol ii. p. 88. 

t In 528 A.D. Mnodiir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and bnrnt 
the suburbs of Chslcis (Stinasrin). By the time the Homan troops were 
put in motion, he bad regained the desert with a multitude of captives. 
M. C. de Pnrenal, vol ii. p. 93. This is not to bo confounded with the 
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preserving the liomnn frontier. Mundzlr was nt Inst killed 5(12 

iS?s!?ad Alm 111 aTeD E ed tta death ° f ilia fntilEr i b y a fit:rce anl! 

instant attack upon the Ghassitnide kingdom. Peace was soon 
after concluded between Persia and ihu Ilmnan Empire. But Amr, 
disaatisfied at the discontinuance of a pension previously received 
by his father, sent an embassy of (Miniihih;!. to Constantinople ; he 
was mortified hy the incivility with which it was rtwivod, anil 
HojIUiBtj in again overran Syria with his armies. He also waged bloody wars 
cemrai with the Bani Tayand Bani Tamtm, the latter of whom had mur- 
dered Ms brother. He met with his death A.D. 57-1, in ;i singular 
mode, highly illustrative of Arab manners. He had vainglorioasly 
sworn that his own mother should be served by the mother of the 
haughtiest Arab in the land. At an appointed festival, the 
mother of Amr a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the prime's mother, wlm sought to entrap her into the 

proud spirit of the Arab lady spumed the office, and resenting the 
affront she screamed aloud for help. Amr the pm;t sj ran;; for- 
ward at hi6 mother's call, and struck Amr the prince dead upon 
the spot. It was in the eighth year of this king's reign that 
Mahomet was born. 

chap. xlii. 

• An incident in oi;c of those Syrian campaigns throws light on ino re- 
ligions practices- of the northern Arabs. In the year 541 A.D. Bclisariua 

garrisons declined to follow the army to Nisibis, on tlio pita that their ab- 
sence would leave Syria and Phcnicia exposed to the attacks of Mundzir. 
Belisnrius argued thai as tin: xiioircr .nlstiec was at hand, when the Araba 
devoted two months to the rite; ut then religkni without Knotting to aims, 
there was no cause for apprehension | nnd he promised to let them go 
when that period IU expired. These were the mouths of Mcccau pilgrim- 
age ! and honee we learn that Mundzir and the majority of his Arabs 
followed tho religion of ilie Ilcjj/.. On turning to tin; chronological tables 
of M. C. da Perceval, wv Uml i.'iai ui (in; poi-ioj roiVnnl to the Meccan pil- 
grimage actually fell at the summer sotstic< ; a singular coincidence in 

In another place ].'i'T;-pi:.- Ii.m.-liv states Miinil/.ir Laving made 
prisoner a son of tho Ghassamdo princo, imniolated him to Vcnns. By 
Venus he may ptnOfy mean Liit or Os*. 
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580 A.D., MUND21I! IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous of Ids 

brothers, or anticipating the success of the Romans, he repaired 

with his suite to Constantinople ami abandoned the Persian cause, j^naiiin 

Subsequently, he ajrain changed aides and went over to Horinuzrl yj^SS u«i 

the Persian monarcli, who conferred on him the crown of Hira. ^,,:];. IL '' '" 

He fell at last as a captive into the hands of the ltoimins, and for 

his defection was banished to Sicily.* 

NomSn V. Abu Cabus nucccedcd to the throne. Hi; was limu-jlu. s-. t: .,-i, y. 
up by Adi, who was one <if ti ii>sr, renown.;-! dI" ilujiiiiy ami jsiuos ajj. 

mi it life illustrates the history of Hira. His remote ancestor 
Ay&b (Job), of the Hani Tamim, a liedouiii tribe of Meecan 
origin,! eomroitted murder, fled to the court of Flira and, being 
received with distinction, settled there. The sixth in descent 
from him whs the poet Adi, whose father and grimiiliiilHT U.ili 
iield offices of trust at Hira.§ Adi and his father were charged Hiiprmpinr 
with the education of the young Nomin. In process of time Adi 
received at the Court of Persia the post of Arabic Secretary to tmrtorediit 
the Monarch. In 581 A.D. he was despatched on a specific lilS™"' 

for the Emperor Tiberius. He travelled back by the imperial 
relays of horses, and by a rood' calculated in convey the largest 
idea of the power and resources of the Roman Empire. On his 
return to Meduin or Ctesiphon, he obtained leave of absence to 
revisit Hira, where he was received by the prince and the people 
with triumphant acclamation. On this occasion he met, at the 
church of Tfntia, IStul, the granddaughter of the reigning priuce 

damsel partook of the Sacrament, Adi caught a glimpse of her, and 



* This Ls the account of the Groek historians; too Arsis make him perish 
in a battle with tho Ghnssinide army, 
t The city potts nero regarded as inferior to tho free poets of tho desert. 

§ His grandfather was secretary to Neman lit, and his father director 
af the Post. On the death of Noniiiu IV. Lis father nas placed by tho 
people in temporary elmrgc of the government. 
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is passion wan reciprocated, and though 
lid, they were united in marriage. 
These facts show that both Adi and Hind professed the Christian 
faith. It is agreed hy all that Noman V. was likewise of the same 
religion ; and by some his conversion is attributed to the instruc- 
tion of his preceptor Adi.f 

It was by Adi's influence at the court of Persia that Nomfin V. 
]y was chosen from amongst his brothers to be the king of Hira. 
But that influence procured for Adi enemies at home. He was 
misrepresented to Noman who, forgetful of what he owed to him 
both as preceptor and patron, deceitfully invited him to Hira, 
cast liim into prison and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
king of Persia, put him to death. His widow Hind retired to a 
convent, which was thenceforward called by her name (DSyr 
Hind). She survived to sec HEra fall into the hands of the 



said thai he was won over from idolatry to Christianity thus: The 
■id hi: iirc-opLii!' c ] i.'.r] r c rl : n ll.cir ■'. '■,[-- 1.1 I.'y LI ■.■CjrnT( 17 

veen the city and iho river. Adi said, " Suit tfou toKtw what the 
iff of these tombs say t This is their language? 

Like you, we lived; like as, too shall diet 
Many a company have made their camels kneel down around us;— 

And as they halted, quaffed wine mingled with the limpid stream;— 
The morning passed swiiy, and lu! they had become the sport of lime; — 

Even thus is time hut one change following upon another. " 
Nomnn was deeply moved by ihe solemn warning convoyed in these 
r . -ii-L-h r n j.- iiiLOi. :niii '[iiIt^i'I'i: tji'. 1 ClirL-tif.n ir.iiii 

Others say that Simoon, the bishop of Hira, delivered him from a 
demon by which ho had beon possessed; and that be then became a 
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Moslem army. To crown the strange vicissitudes of her life, the J| n |J^ at< 
warrior Mughira, the Mahometan commander of Iriic, repaired to tomtUjtorj 
her convent in the year 661 A.D. and demanded the hand of the nind. 
princess, then about ninety years of age, in marriage. " If it 
were my youth or my beauty," she replied, "that dictated the 
proposal, I should not refuse; but your deBire is that you may 
Bay T/m kingdom of Nom&n, and with il ?».)- </.(i;y.'i in; h-.m: /i..i.--.-ed 
into my hanih. Is not that your thought?" Mughira confessed 
that it was, and she scorned the union. This insulting interview 
she did not long survive. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the Central J2jJ)J^ v - 
Arabs. Tha troops of Noman V. were discomfited by the Bani j j J= f ( 
Yarbo, a branch of the Bani Tamim, from whom his court wished 
li> laki.' tin; Jii-Mj'a -ir Liuuti-na^cy, :;ud p;iv.j i; to ;i:K.th'jr tnbt-.' 
The two eons of Noman were captured, but generously released 
by llie Bani Yarbo, who preserved the privileged post. 

Noman V. is famous in the annals of Arabia chiefly because bis noLncciatiiD 
reign approached close upon the rise of Islam, and he was the patron St™ 
of several renowned poets who celebrated his name-t But his end 
was darkened by disgrace and misfortune. Zeid, the son of Adi, 
resolved, by a stratagem, as singular as it proved successful, to 
revenge tha murder of his father. He pictured in warm colours the 
charms of the women of Hira before the king of Persia, who readily 
adopted the suggestion that some of the fair relatives of his vassal 
might well adorn the royal harem. An embassy, charged with this 
errand, was despatched to Noman who, surprised and alarmed by the 
demand, expressed aloud his wonder that the monarch of Persia was 
not satisfied with the antttope beauties of his own land. The term 
was equivocal, and Noman was denounced as having insulted the 



• The i£i'rf/"look his place at the right hand of the king, rode behind him, 
Sic. Tha office, was established hy Mandiir 11L M. C. dc Perceval, vol. il 
p. 103. 

f His name has descended in many ways. His partiality for the Homer 
culled the anemone, procarcd for it that name: for it was called Shaeiiek 
on-nomon, ^LiAxii — ^° 11180 " l0VU bj bim ° D t ' 1 ° " Ellt 

bank of the Tigris, between Wisit and Baghdad, was called Nomain'ya. 
M. C. de Perceval, voL il. p. 156. 
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females of Persia by likeiiht;? them to coics. The wrath of the 
Chosrocs fell heavily upon his ungallant vassal, and ho lied from 
Ilira. After vainly wandering in Bearch of allies among the Arab 
tribes, he left his arras in the custody of Hani a chief of the Bum 
Bakr, and in despair delivered himself up to the king of Persia. 
The unfortunate prinoo was passed in mockery between two long 
rows of lovely girls splendidly attired, and by each was taunted 
with the question whether she was a Persian com. He was 
cast into prison, and there died or was murdered. Thus ended 

*' the laeiimite dynasty in the year 605 A.D., having lasted fur 
the long space of 327 years. 

An Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 

J° action to the king of Persia, was i-iisi-il, but within circumscribed 
limits, to the government of Ilira. Meanwhile the Chosroes 
demanded of Hum f!u< arms am! ]irnp<Tiy which Xoman had de- 
posited with him. The Bani liakr resented the claim, and indig- 
nant at the murder of ftomiin assumed a hostile attitude, and 
carried pillage and conf ti f if m iniu rim I'n-i n: ji ivinces. The king 
vainly endeavoured to check them by conferring upon Cays, one of 
the Bani Bakr chiefs, an extensive grant of land around Obolla, on 
the right bank of the Tigris. But, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Cays and the hospitality by which he sought to render popular the 
Persian cause, the depredations still continued, and the king re- 
solved on inflicting a signal retribution upon his rebellious vassals. 
The influence of Hira assisted in swelling with Arab allies the vast 
Persian army, which was to crush the Bani Bakr. But the word 
of alarm had been given, and as it rapidly passed from clan to clan 
amongst the ramifications of that great tribe, the Arabs flocked to 
the rendezvous in the valley of D;u Ciir. The opposing ranks 
were about to close, when the iron-hearted Ilantzala, who had 
been by acclamation chosen commander, with his own hand 
severed the girths of the camels on which were seated his wife 
and the other women of the tribe; and thus abandoned them, in 
case of defeat, to certain captivity. The Arabs fought with despe- 
rate bravery, and the Persian army was coiuplelely routed. This 
defeat, ominous of the fate of Persia, took place A. D. 611. A few 
months pluvious. -Mahomet, new fW-ty yi;;irs of ace, had entered 
mi his prophetical career. 
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The Chosroes, enraged ot this defeat, deposed Ij-us, the Arab | l rl . l (1 , B 
Governor of Hlra ; which, ruled thereafter by a Persian gn 1 
called Zidiya, fell into the rank of a common Satrap;, and remained 
thus till swallowed up in the Mahometan Empire. 

The Bani Bakr continued to maintain the iiuk'ptinli'ncu which Tit Arab 
they had achieved at Dzu Cur. The oilier tribea nf Central at Unit 
Arabia, hitherto held in yassalnge by the Persian king tbronpli ' 
his Arab reprcsf.'iitruivd nt llir.'i, now spunitnl tin! pat ronnge of a 
Persian Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 
torn by discord, and of a throne paralyzed by unceasing successions. 
The warrior FropWt was now rising into view as the paramount 
chief in Arabia, and the central and western tribes between 628 
and G31 A.D- joyfully transferred their allegiance from a foreign and inmate, 
and decrepit power to a native and vigorous government. But the "g 
Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who professed Christianity, still con- 
tinned for some years longer to oppose Islam, and to recognize the 
authority of Persia. 



The Gkassdnidt Dynasty. 

We now turn to the kingdom of the Guassanite Arabs, situated 
on the western side of the Syrian desert. 

The fortunes of Odenathus and Zeuobia, who belonged to the ram 
GhassLmide tril>es, have been alreadj traced. After their fall the ffip 
llomons recognized as kings or phjlarchs of the Syrian Arriba , .".' m 
the chiefs of the Bani Salih* or of the TonQkhites who came El ™° 
westward from Hiro-t 

It has been related above} how about 120 A.D. a great body The a, 
of the Azdites emigrated from Yemen. They halted in the Hejaz ™,™! 
in their northward progress; but, nfiu- ;i lui^thenud residence in 

■ A C'l'llri^itL iii':ji\ .vi.i.-ii. f.- ^Ijuv^ i:,lil::o:k u, mrjiVitcd from Yemen to 
Syria. Vide supra, p. olxvi. 
t See note at p. cluif. t See p. clvL 
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heir nntii. tlio valley of Batn Man not far from Mecca, they found the 
ram T«un. country too confined for them; and again, in the beginning of the 
third oentury pursued their northern journey. About this line 
nSyrdVil 0 tri °y received the appellation of GhaisAn from their long residence, 
istury. ^y &e ™Ti near * fountain of that name. At last, during the 
dynasty of Odenath, they emerged on the plains of Bosra, and the 
country of BaicaO. The Bani SaJ5h, who inhabited the vicinity, 
allowed them by direction of the Roman authorities to settle, but 
demanded a tribute, which after an unsuccessful struggle the proud 
Ghas6iinites consented to pay. But they paid unwillingly, and 
watched for an opportunity to throw off (he yoke. About the close 
i» Kni"" 1 ' of ^ third durin g an altercation between one of the chiefs 

Wfe and the tax-gatherer of the Bani Salth, the latter was killed ; both 
tribes took up arms, and the Ghassanite party were completely vic- 
torious. The Eoman authorities were little interested in the 
struggle. They needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian 
frontier; but they were indifferent whether it consisted of the Bani 
Salih, or of the Bani Ghassln. When therefore the latter agreed 
to be their faithful allies, the Romans made no difficulty in aoknow- 
msirtfiicr. 'edging their chief ThjClad* son of Amr, as the phylarch or 
jto^nSed king of the GhassSnites. It was stipulated that, in case of need, 
J^ 1 ™* the Arab should aid the Emperor with 20,000 men; while the 
y!I5 M ' C ° a Emperor guaranteed to succour his ally by an army 40,000 

r&osba, About the year 300 A.D., the Government passed into the 
ju^nSt! ,ulnl3a uf BIlot her TfLtLiBi.f the fifth in descent from Amr 
dadynSj 11 " Mozaikia,^ and progenitor of the famous GhassBnide Dynasty. 

The history of this line is not bo certain as that of liira. There 



* These are the accounts of tie Arab writers. 

f ArclhaioT BSrilk is a scry frequent name of the Qbassln princes; hut 
there is no ground (as held by Scaligcr,) fur helioring ihpt it was a title 
ommon to all the Syrian phjlarchs. Several of the QhantniM kings 
called Jubala, are also styled IlCiri!:!. T.\ l A Miri iiiin-, wliiili signifies a lion, 
was probably adopt;! a^-,;iri.-LDr.iL :o iji.l: nl' MiLi.ii.ii- (,i <^r\) 

borne by many of their rivals, tbe Kings of Hint. M. C. de Peravai 
vol. ii. p. 210; aecahove, note. chap. ii. p. cud. 

1 Sec above p. dvi. 
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was here no fixed seat of Government; each prince mode choice 
of one for himself, or spent his life in the camp. The continuous 
evidence arising- out of a settled capita] is therefore wanting, and 
wo find much confusion in the number, succession, and names of 
the kings. The presence of several subordinate or independent 
dynasties on the borders of Arabia, which it is not always easy to mmrnruim 
i the Ghassfinides, introduces another element of otiubijBD'. 



The elevation of Thalaba excited such jealousy and discontent Thi 
throughout the rest of the Ghassfln tribe, that two branches, ail' 
descended from Aw> and Krairaj (grandsons of Amr Mozaikia), 2 
separated from their brethren, and returned southwards. They '„* 
settled at Yathreb or Medina, where they will be found at a sub- ™ 
sequent part of our story. On the first rise of Islam, we know that 
their descendants were still Pagans, and worshipped idols; a fact 
which seems to disprove the Arab account that the Bam Ghassan 
professed Christianity, and built monasteries, in the middle of the 
second century. It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazrnj n 
may have relapsed into idolatry after quitting Syria; but it is gfc 
more probable that the [whole GhassSn. tribe were then Pagan, 
and did not embrace Christianity till the era of Constantino, when H 
many political inducements were brought to bear upon their con- 

The discontent of the Ghaseanides was speedily quelled by the in 
success of HAium, the son of Thtuabn, in Ida predatory excur- aos 
sions, and by the rich plunder he was able to divide among his 
followers. It is supposed that Christianity was adopted by the 
tribe under Jatiala, the successor of llarith, about the middle of 
the fourth century." 

During the next reign, that of ILuutii II., occurred the ill- m 
fated expedition of Julian against Persia. We learn from Roman 

* Tills would be the period when ].i.'litic::lly i'-.r i r.tio.'i taction wan most 
probable. But there is no direct proof. Soiouienes asserts that an Arab 
Prince, Zwtmf (eidle.l !.v Linden ^m.™-.} Mil; . .t.t.iincd a. sou throngh 
the prayers of a monk, was with Ms wIkJc trilic converted to Christianity: 
bnt it is difficult to identify ;hiy siielt prince in the Ghnssiin line. The 
nearest approach M. C. de Perceval can make is in the name of Aram, a 
grandson of Thalaha. Rid, p. 215. 
bb 
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Siri^ttT ' lialor y tlle GbaMSnide allies, discontented with the stoppage 
^™» ( of the accustomed subsidies, took advantage of the reverses 
juiim. 0 f (], e imperial army, harassed its retreat, and ent up its rear 

hhw a HSrith was succeeded by hie widow MSvri, who also turned 
' her anna ngiiinst the Komans, and devastated Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine. She defeated the troops sent against her, but consented 
to peace on condition that Moses, a holy man renowned for his 
miracles, should be sent as the Bishop of her nation. Ilnving 
been drawn from his solitude, Moses was consecrated to the 
charge, and destroyed the remains of idolatry still lurking amongst 
the Bani GhassBn. MSvia gave her daughter in marriage to the 
Count Victor; and by her subsidy of Arab horse contributed 

rapporuuu essentially to the defence of Constantinople against the Goths.f 
Duriug the succeeding century little is known of the Ghassanides 
besides an imperfect and sometimes confused list of names, and a 
few warlike encounters with the Kings of Hira. 

J.M.IU. We pass on to Jabala III., who is also styled Hawth IV. He 
ffi belonged to another branch of the house of Thulaba, and many 

lineage. He is styled Al Ahbar the Groat, as the first of three 
HeiiHoni famous Hfiritha who illustrated the fortunes of the dynasty. His 
u-rbrac! wife Mdria Dzdt al Cvriain, "Mary of the ear-rings," belonged to 
Arabia, the Yemen tribe of Kinda; and tbe sister of Wary was married 
to the chief of the same tribe, Hojr Aldl al Mor&r. It is not cer- 
tain how this alliance was contracted; for we find Hurith at war 
with the Bani Kinda, whose chief Amr al Macs&r son of Ilojr, he 
killed in battle. Hfirith at last perished in an encounter with 
Mundzir III., of Hira. Strange stories are related of the car- 



* See Ci'lion'. Decline and Fall, chap. xxrv. But the name of "Maid 
Rodosacfs, tlic renowned Emir of the tribe of Ghassan," it is not possible 
to connect with any in the Ghassan lino. 

1 This is From tho Grecian Uslorians, Thconhanes and Ammianus. M. 
C. dc Perceval shows that the Arabs appeared to hate confounded Mania 
with Maria, a princess wlio lived about a century later— another specimen 
of the critical skill of our Arab historians. The error might easily occur 
in careless Arabic "ritinB;. 
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lings of his wife, which are proverbial as significant of inestimable tbe funoun 
value* According to some, she presented them either before or iSTSt? "* 
upon her adoption of Christianity to the temple at Mecca : according 
"to others, thej remained in possession of her descendants, and were 
worn by Jabala VI., when in 637 A.D., be visited Mecca to do 
homage to Omar. 

The Roman historians notice, about this time, two phylarehs T ™ & A " J ' 
who must have been distinct from the Bam GbassSn. One called "isnrtonsi 
Abo-Ckarib (Abu Karib) received the chieftainship of tho Arabs hWjai«i- 
of Palestine, in exchange for "a country washed by the Red and c^. ' 
8ea."f He assisted tho Romans against the rebel Samaritans, 
and received in return 20,000 prisoners, whom he sold into Persia 
and Abyssinia. The other, Cays a prince of the Kinda, is also 
mentioned as having received an Arab principality from Jjis- 
tinian, about the year 53C.J 

IIakith V., sumamcd Ihe Lame, is styled with satisfactory eimiu v. 
accuracy by Procopius, » Arotbas, son of Gabalo," us. of Jabnla UI. SS "' 2 
lie is celebrated for the honors showered upon him by Justinian 
who, in consideration of his doubtful aid against tho Persians, 
conferred upon Tiim the title of Eit>g,§ and tho rank of Patrician. 
In 531 A.D. he contributed to the defeat of Belisarius, by his lMchoroaJ 
" treacherous or cowardly desertion" at the battle of C«llinieua.| J^jjj^^ 
Ten years later, he assisted Belisarins in an inroad npon Mcsopo- U"> Hom™. 

• Thus, — djjlo f_J=jij j! j a»i- "Take it, oven if at the coat of 
lie cnr-rings of Mary." Each, tboy say, was formed of a pearl the aizc of 
a pigeon's egg. 

t It is described by Procopins as bounded by Palestine on the north, by 
the country of the ifaaddexians on the south, stretching ten days 1 journey 
to tlio east* and producing only palms. 3f. C de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 231. 

t Malala and Theophancs refer lo Harith as having been In hostility with 
tho Roman commander of Phcnicia, and obliged to quit the province and 
hetnke himself in exile lo the desert. During some such interregnum, the 
priucea here referred K> may have reigned: or Palestine may have formed 
a phylarchy separata from that of the Bani Ghossan. It seems difficult to 
Mian tfiiit Aboeharab, tho chief of Palestine, could have boeu the Hirith 
al Araj of the Arabs, Idem, p. 237, note. 

5 Hitherto the title hod been PiyfarcS. 

| See Qibb&fi Decline aad Fall, chap. xli. 
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tamia, and by creating a diversion foiled the ambitious plans of 
Chosroes: but again he acted treacherously, and secured for him- 
self the sole booty of a rich tract of country, while by false advices 
he beguiled the Eomans, who long waited under a pestilential sun 
in the vain expectation of his return * The Arab historians are 
silent upon these exploits, hut they relate an expedition against 
the Jews of Tnyma and Khoibar. 
m. vwtto The wars of ILlritli V. with Ilira have already been related, 
nnpiesus under the reigns of Mundzir IH. and Amr ni.f Jhlrith visited 
Constantinople A.D. 562, to complain of the hostilities of Amr 
after the conclusion of peace, and to procure the recognition of his 
son liurith as his successor. It was towards the end of the reign 
of ilarith the Lome that Mahomet was born, 
uiriuiuii Of Harith the Lass little is related, but that he obtained a 
LettS7us7 ^jg^y OTer Mundzir III., at Ayn Ob&gh; and indeed the Mng- 
dom of the Ghass&nidcs does not henceforth occupy any distin- 
guished place in the pages of history. The successor of this 
»mr m ^*t" prince, Ana IV., aurnamed Abu Shaiuub, has been rendered 
fta' 6 non illustrious by his patronage of the poets of Arabia. It was in his 
w^Anf reign that Ilassin ibn TMbit, the famous poet of Islam and friend 
of Mahomet, first appeared at the Ghass&nide court, where he 
met his fellow poets Nabigha and Alcama, and began to enjoy 
the favor of a dynasty several of whom distinguished him by 
peculiar honors. 

ntaJb°vn D ' From 600 to 630 A - R ' t,,e chief ™ ler of tl,e GlMMsaaites was 
Hakith VII., son of Abu Shammir, whose residence appears to 
have been sometimes at Jabia, sometimes at A mm in (Phila- 
delphia), the capital of Iialcaa.f In G29 A.D., Mahomet addressed 



* See tiibbon's Decline ajid Fall, chip. xlii. f S* 0 above, p. dxsvi. el. sen. 

t At the end of the sth ccmuir the rule of the chief branch of tho Ghas- 
saaitcs exiended over Janlun and Haaran, as the following verses hj 
N&uigha Diobiaui, on the Death of Numan VI. (597-600 AD.) prove, 

* jiux. j-iUi ii, -^j ^ t£jjU- ^ 

Jou]in(ffuuimi'I«, or the CoUm of Deal. cliap.iv.43i Josbna, chap, IX.; 
1 Chroc. cliap. vi.) is the high mountainous, country east of tho Isle of 
Tiberias. Haurin (.Amtmitis) is adjacent to il. 
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to him n summons to embrace the cause of Islam, which ho 
contemptuously refused, and shortly after died.* Contempo- 
raneously with Hiirith, and probably subordinate to him, there 
reigned at Palmyra Aytiah son of Jabala; and tliere also txi ts 1 j 
other inferior governments, such as that of SmjBAHBiL son of ' lllm '' 
Jabala IV. at Maab and Muta, in Arabia Petrea-t SBariiibii. 

Meanwhile the glory of the Ghassinide rule was departing. JJJ^^jJ" 
Tho inroads of the Persians, in the reign of Phocas and in the 
early years of ITeraclius, had given a shock from which it never Jg^° r 
recovered. It is remarked, even by a Mahometan writer, that 
the dflaadenofl of the race of Ghassin was preparing the way for 
the glories of the Arabian Prophet.f 

The last king of the race was Jaiiala VL, son of Ayham. ^J^"^',, 
Hassan the poet always spoke of this prince with a grateful 
nil'm lum : and nlih ugh, on embracing Islam, he discontinued his 
visits to the GhassSnide court, he was still honoured by Jabala 
with special marks of friendship. During Abu Bakr's Caliphate, 
this prince took an active, but always unfortunate, part in 
opposing the inroads of the Moslem armies, and he shared in the 



At this time there was, apparently, a division in the kingdom \ for wc find 
Hujr II. nnd Aiur V., two gnrnU.iis uf Hiirith Ifcc I.nuic, ruling over tho 
Arabs of Palestine as far as Ayla on tho Red Sea, (590-015 A.D.) Thus 
Hassan ibn TMbit writes:— 

. j± j Jac ^ *L1 J\ jM\ Jj»- ^ KL« 

"Win shall deceive time, or feel secure from its attack henceforth, after 
Amr nnd Hojr— the two princes who ruled over the bond and the free, 
from the snon-capt hills to the boundaries of Ayla." M. C. dt Perceval, 

Tho "mountains of urn' are probably tho high ranges of Tiberias. 
Th.. Lir.ii.rl. wns probably overthrown in the destructive war njuin kindled 
between Persia and tlic Wet, in tho first stage of which Chosroes overran 
Syria, plundered Antioch Damascus and Jorusalom, and carried his ravages 
even to the borders of Egypt. 

* EStib al WAcUtB, p. 50. 

t See also the account of an embassy from Mahomet to curtain rulers in 
Amman. Idem, p. 59j. 
% ThaAUbi, Tabacttalaumi M. Ct dtPtrural, toL B. p. a, 
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GoHorcrto humiliation of the mournful day of Yarmuk. When Heraclius 
SfeSraUj, abandoned Syria, ho joined Omar and professed to believe in 
I ™"" 8 ' Mahomet; but his faith in tho new Prophet was neither deep 
nor lasting. On a fancied insult he recanted, and retired to 
Constantinople, where his name and his family long survived.* 

TOeipcdiii The Arab race, secluded from the rest of the word by pathless 
eiereiiBi By deserts, a peninsular position, and the peculiarities of nomad life, 
ahimJoiiio has in ali ages maintained an extraordinary freedom from the ccn- 
a£>« ctktni tamination either of foreign blood or foreign manners, and a singular 
independence both of mind and institutions. Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, bordered closely upon 
Arabia, or were separated from it only by narrow inlets of the ocean ; 
yet their inhabitants exercised little influence on its social and 
political fortunes. They had no sympathy with the manners, and 
little acquaintance with iliu !n:^u.i_-i- m" (Ik- :, t -,ipL'; while the in- 
hospitable and barren steppes of tho peninsula never permitted the 
successful encroachment of their arms. But the dynasties of Ilira 
and of the Ghassilnides were native to Arabia, and composed of 
elements which blended with the Arab mind, or at least left their 
impression upon it. Doth in warlike and social relations there was 
wi!)i :h<:in ;i :.- 1 1 1. : (i;iiiths:k':i . Il y,-;;s through them that the Arabs 
communicated with tho external world, and received their ideas of 
Europe as well as of Asia, ffira, moreover, since the fall in Yemen 
of the Himyar line, became the paramount power in Central Arabia, 
— a power whoso supremacy waa acknowledged by all. To this 
cause, and to the permanence and prosperity of its capital, it was 
Tfctnel»i owing that HIra enjoyed a larger political influence than the 
JJJ^ Ghassanide kingdom. I5ut the latter, though inferior to the court 
idaCourt. of Hira in magnificence and stability, possessed, especially over 
the Western Arabs, a moro important socio/ power. It lay closer 
to the Ilcjaz, and in the direct line of its commerce. There was, 
therefore, with its prince and people a frequent interchange of 
civility both in casual visits at tho court, and in the regular 



•SceXiiitt nf irnrttaY.P-Sl; ^AM, C. tk PerrreialjVot ii. p. £57. 



passage of the mercantile caravans through the country. It is ti 
this quarter, therefore, that we must chiefly loot for the externa 
influences which moulded the opinions of Mecca and Medina.* 



Origin, and tarty Hatorg, of Mecca. 

Leaving now the outskirts of Arabia, I proceed to sketch the tt 
history of the chief tribes occupying the centre of the peninsula, 5J 
and to tiace the rise and progress of Mecca. 

The traditional history of Mecca, and of the Coreishite stock, 
goes back further than that of the other Bedouin tribes. Their JJ 
fixed habitation in the valley of Mecca strengthened and per- ™ 
petuated the local tradition, (a mixture of fact and fable), which 
ascends to a century before the Christian era. The accounts of 

two centuries before the birth of Mahomet. 

The founding of Mecca by Ahraham and Ishmael is so clearly j, 



Emperor of the day; and thus these wonld eventually influence Western 
ibia. But there is noLhing more remarkable than tlie gross ignorance of 
is of Ike leading features of Christianity, whieh, notwithstanding all tho 
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variety of circumstantial colouring, is as follows. The wandering 
Hagar reaches \vir1i her Imy tin.' valley :>f Mi cc:l; in the agonies of 
tliirst she hasles to and fro from the Utile hill of Marwa to that of 
Safa, seeking for water. IshmacJ, whom she lias left on the ground 
lamenting, kicks around him 1:1 chiliii.-h pa.-wim, ivhenlo! the spot 
thus struck bubbles forth in a sweet and limpid Stream brr:<::uli 
AmiieMtes. his feet; it is the well of Zamzam. A tribe of Amaldt::!.':; at'.- 
tempted by the fountain to the place, and among them the 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fulfilment of the divine behest communicated in a 
dream, was about to offer up his son, when his arm was stayed, 
and a vicarious sacrifice was prescribed, and accepted from him. 
The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, but during the 
absence of her husband she proved inhospitable to Abraham, who 
chanced to arrive aa a guest : at the monition of the offended 
patriarch, Ishmael put her away, and married another. Two 
"atS™ Yemen tribes, the Jorhom and Cat&ra, about this time arrived in 
cud™. {hg T i cm ify ; the wicked Amalekites, who vainly opposed then- 
settlement, were expelled by a plague of ants, and the strangers 
succeeded to their place. It was with the daughter of the Jorhom 
Chief that Ishmael celebrated his second nuptials. On a subse- 
quent visit, Abraham assisted by his son proceeded to erect the 
Kaaba, and to reconstitute the ancient rites of pilgrimage on the 
sacred spot. After Ishmael and his son Nabit (Ntbaioth), the 
management of the temple devolved on Modidh the Jorhom Chief, 
who held the imposts of the northern or upper part of Mecca, while 
UBs^a 18 " Samayda the Cat&ra Chief held the southern. But a quarrel 
nui c«o™ having arisen between the two tribes, tho Bani Jorhom, aided by 
the descendants of Ishmael,* expelled the Bani Catfira who joined, 
■nit nmii and were lost amongst, the Amalekites. From this point (which 
irtmuuwi the juxtaposition with Ishmael would make at least 2000 years 
wimlnts anterior to Mahomet) to Adnan, who lived a little before the 
MuBirOa. Christian era, the legend is blank: and although the ready pen 
of the traditionists has filled up the space by a list of Mahomet's 



• They were culled UmUriia, i.t. hnlf-cnst Aralis. Sec atoc, p. cli, 
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that all who went further 
falsehood.* 

Even in the time uf Adni 
legend and with doubt. Bakht-t 

according to the t-radiihmists, allocked A raiiia .and, having routed i™ ^ 

Babylon a multitude uf captives. But Providence watched over XjuSKof 
Adrian's son Mtladd whom, by the command of the Lord, Kremia 
and Abrafchia (Jeremiah and Itaruoh) took with them and nurtured ,,CJ 

Beyond Adnan," said Mahomet, "nemo bnt the Lord knowctli, and 
the genealogists lie" ^jjLJJI Kalii ol W&kiili, p. 9. Yet 

the Secretary, aa well op other biographers, givea a list of some forty names 

have been got up haa been explained above in a note at the beginning of 

sources is fairly admitted by tlic Seeretary of Wackidi in the following 
paisaget- 

lcJ\ } LisJ jj *il jjLe Jjj JJ-J ^ i-.aLU.il (iia 

"And I have roe! wii'i no liifltrcnco of fr]:ii]ion in respect of Maadd being 
of the children of Caydar, son of IabmMl; but this discrepancy in the 
genealogy between them gives proof that it (i.e. the genealogy) has nut 

it unto them, and they have differed therein; and if tins (genealogy) had 
been really correct, then tin- ].r npl;iM of the Lord bad hen belter acquainted 
with it than any Dther person. So my conclusion is, that the gamkglcat 
iletj.il mill', -.v i t hi Arlniiii, and tiiat we nii<<' hold baeb [rum miyiinng b.wnnd 
that till we reach Ishmael, boo of Abraham." SStH al Wdckiili, p. S[. 

This is a clear admission that up to Adnan Mahomet's genealogy is 
rrad'tf, i'a derived from indium, a- Aral.ian tvailitiia; bat beyond Adnan. 
that it has been borrowed from the Jews. 
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safely in the land of IIarran. But between Mahomet and Adnin 
there is an ascertained internal of only eighteen generations, so that 
by careful calculation the birth of Adnun cannot be assigned to 
an earlier date than 130 B.C.;* while the ravages of Nebuchad- 
nezsar'e army occurred B.C. 577.f Thus, even in events compa- 
ratively modem, legend spurns the limitations of reason and 
chronology. 

Djnuij or After the expulsion of the Bani Catura, the Jorhomites remained 
kmc. or supreme at Mecca, and a list of their kings is given for nine gene- 
nun.'c.- rations, that is for nearly three centuries, beginning about 100 
sot) a.d. jj c_j Dm^g tn ; a period, in which (according to the language of 
the Moslems), the Jorhomites vnirjxd the privi leges ofthe Kuaba, 
of right belonging to the descendants of Ishmael, the following 
successions took place among the ancestry ofthe Coreish.§ 
Aaataboni, Aenan begot two sons, Mdadd and Akh. The descendants of 
Aik moved to the south of Jidda, and mingled with the Temen- 

uiaiia ban, MX add] had four grandsons, JHodhar, Sabia, ly&d and A laaar, 

• This is the calculation of M. C. de Perceval. The dates of the more 
immediate progenitors of Mahomet arc in his computation taken at iheir 
ascertained ages. Beyond that, there bcine; no other data, [he length of 
each generation U reckoned at tin: ;in'i.i_''' i-ei iml ■ ijiirry-three jears. 

t For M. C. de Perceval's view of these events, sec note shortly below. 

t In arranging the chronology of these kings, irailition displays on inimi- 
table confusion. Tliis/nf in [lie li.i it i!nj failitr-iu-lsiw of Ishmael, while 



anil In calculnl it cs at the con- 

clusion thai the first Jorhomite prince was coeval with Adrain the earliest 
iooicn ancestor of the Cordlb. Tliis is a very satisfactory coincidence, as 
traditional reminiscence would he likely enough to trace up the ancestral 
lines, both of the Jorhom and Corcish, to the same period. 

I A tradition in Kltlb al Wackidi makes Maadd to be coeval with our 
Saviour, (p. a.) Ttiis is, probably, a matter of calculation, and not of tmA 
fide tradition: hut it is quite possible that Maadd may have been alive when 



each distinguished by 3 moat prolific progeny, which was destinai 
to play a conspicuous part in various quarters of the peninsula. 
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From Rabia sprang several notable tribes, viz. the Bani Abd al 
Cays, who eventually passed over to Bahrein on the Persian 
Gulph; the AnazaJ who to this day overspread Arabia: (he Bani 
Ndmir ibn Casit, who settled in Mesopotamia; and finally the 
Bani Bah- and Bani TagJM sons of WW, with their numerous 
branches, whose wars, famous in the annals of Arabia, will be 
alluded to hereafter. 
™- Modhati had two sons, EUyiXs, am! AiiUU the father of Cays. 
From Caya descended the powerful tribes of the Bani Adteda, 
Ghatafan, Saleatt, Ifmctuin, and Thac&if. 
a. The descentliitii ■; cf ^r.rs-'is, who ivas bom about the beginning 
of the Christian era, are, from theii Codhftite mother, termed the 
Bani Khindif; one of them, Tabikha,was progenitor of the Bani 
Mazaina, and of the Bam Tamim, famous in the history of Kajd. 

Another son of Eliyfis, called Mudiuki, was the father of 
Khozaima and Hodzail. The latter was the ancestor of the Bani 
Hodzail, distinguished in the annals both of war and of poetry, 
and, as we learn from Burkhardt, still occupying under the same 
name the environs of Mecca.J 

Khozaiha begot Asad and KinAna. The Bani Asad retired to 
Najd, but were subsequently expelled by Yemen tribes. They 
eventually returinnl to the llc.ji'tz, ivLitc tiny bore a prominent 
part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. 

Kinana had sis sons, and each became the chief of a numerous 
family. Among them was Abd Monfit the father of Bakr and, 
through him, of the Bam D&il, Laith, and Dhamra.\ But the 
m ' most illustrious of his sons was Nadue, the grandfather of Fuic, 
ibb surnamed Coreish,\ and the ancestor, at the distance of eight 
generations, of the famous Cuteai (bora 400 A.D.) 

* See above, p. clivi. 

t These are the Aenese of Burkhardt, 

t Triads in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 63-66. 

from tlie Bani Bakr flop of Wi'til, noticed above. 

II JUr.ua is sometime.' fi vied O.-n but it is more frcquentlj Fiiir or 
his bod Malik Id wham [he appellation i- :ii;t nttoriled. See Kali/, ill 



m ■-.] Jfecea. cxevii 

Up to the era of Jfndhr or of hie ion Malik, that ia to the "pt^J™ 1 ™ 
end of the second century, the Jorhomites retained their supre- 
macy. About that period the migration of the Bani Azd from century. 
Yemen, repeatedly mentioned above,* look place. The horde of 
Azdite adventurers entered the Ilejuz, and settled at Batn Marr, a 
valley near Mecca. The Jorhomites, jealous of these neighbours, n , j, ,i„.i i. 
endeavoured to cupel them, but were worsted in the attempt. At t»M^ 
the same time the Mdadditef tribes (or ancestors of the Con 
were engaged in a Bimilar but more successful struggle with a 
body of Codhiite adventurers, who were endeavouring to establish 
themselves between Mecca and Tatf. The CodhSites, finding that gjjgj^, 
they could not maintain tlie conlest, retired, as before noticed, Jh^Cm!^ 
towards Syria and Bahrein.^ 



Wickidi, p. 15j; TabSri, p. 40; where a variety of derivations nre given 
fortius name. The likeliest is the meaning " nolle i" but it is also possible 
that tbc Corcish, by illustrating what was simply a proper name, may 
have conferred upon the word thaL meaning. Others my that Nadhr had a 



The Secretary oi 
giren to Cus&ai, wh 
adopts this notion, t 



remoteness of the i.jinc '.vith which [t h coupled. Thus Ibo Bani Madhar 

BakrandTaghlib: while the Bani NbSr (father of Modhur,) include both. 
The Bani Filr again (being lower down in Ibc line) include neither, bur ore 
confined to the Corcish. In speaking of the nnemtry of Mahomet, and the 
tribes related to him by l.lm,.l, i! in'oiive.iii.ut to f-lvlc; them tha Bani Mdadd 
a comprehensive title including all. The line of descent mid affiliated tribes 
will be lu:st imikr-ou I iiv verViTii'.f! t i ill-' tahli' ImW at p. t-scv. 
( Sec above, p. elm. 
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Ante-Mahometan 'History uf Afirfiii. [[KTBODticnoii. 



Th« kiiam Meanwhile a part of the Azdites (the Bani Ghaasiin, Aws, and 
colony, iht Khazraj) spontaneously quilled Ham Mbit and proceeded towards 
£K'' rt Syria.* Those thai were left behiur], thence styled the Bani 
Khoz&a (the " remanent,' 1 ) settled permanently at Mecca under the 
command of Amr Bon of Lohai and great-grandson of Amr 
Moiaikia.f Wilh the KhoiSa, the Meocan families descended 
from Bakr Bon of Abd Monat, and tho Bani Iyad, combined; and 
filling upon the Jorhomites, slaughtered and expelled them from 

' i m; country. Modhlid, the last ting of the Jorhom dynasty, be- 

jorb«iK<i ^ ore ^ ae P !lrM:te i 01 some time previously, when he foresaw that 
hoa.d. his people would bo overthrown for their ilngrant wirta'dncHs, 
buried in the vicinity of the Kaaba, and close to the well Zamiam 
(by this time probably choked up), his treasures consisting of 
two gazelles of gold, with swords and suite of armour.J These 
events occurred about 206 A.D. 
Bill uoait- ^ s B&ni *' ien oontended with the other descendants of 

craitoiij >tu MSad for the charge of the Kaaba, now vacated by the Jorhom- 

• " :■ ih'.<; but they were defeated in the Btrugglt, and emigrated towards 

io tho tan. j rBOj lv l leC e, as ]j as been shown,§ they took part in the nslahlisli- 

ment of the kingdom of HEra. 
SfUwHi™' But ihe cll ildren of MAa dd, the forefathers of the Coreish were 
itarti"* destined to be still excluded from the administration of the Kaaba 
so?-«oaj>. and of Mecca: for, about 207 A.D. the government was seized 
upon by their allies the Bani Khozaa, whose chief Amr and his 



* See p. clxxiiv. 

f One would expect no doubt to exist on the filiation of so important a 
tribe. Nevertheless, it is held by a few that the Khozaa are of the Maad- 
dito stock. The great body of writers give them the origin assigned in 
the text, HDd it is also supported liy the fiilbraiiig verses of Hassan itan 
Thnl.it, who tints tracts a common origin between his own tribe (the Khairaj 
of Medina,) and tho Khoiaa :— 

"And when wo sojourned at Bam Marr,tlia Khos&a wiih their families, 
separating from lis, remained behind." M. C. ae Ptrcenal. roL L p. 217. 

J These were the ornaments and armour subsequently dng up by Abd al 
Multalih, Mahomet's graudlslhor, as will bo related in tho next chapter. 

5 Vidt p. elsvi. 
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descendants retained it for upwards of two centuries.* Stil], JJj^ a"*" 
three important uftices were stcitifil by the Miiadile tribes;— n.. 
ftrst, the Nasaa or commutation of the holy months, and inter- mdui br 
calation of the year, held by a descendant of Kinntia; Second, tnt™ 
the Ijaza, or making the signal and arr:i]ic!i!ii;i-rils i'n- the depart- 
nre of the pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Minji, performed by 
the JJuni Sf'fa, descendants of Tibikha and Elyi'ta; Third, the 
Ifadha, or heading the procession from Muadalifa, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adwan.f 

Such continued to be tie position of parties till the beginning nw Conbh 
of the fifth century, by which time the Coreiah had so greatly tow«r in u« 
advanced in numbers and power as to rival their Khozaaitc Cussd." 
rulers. It was reserved for Cussai (the progenitor of Mahomet at SSraJy? M ' 
the distance of five generations), to assert the real or imaginary 
right of his tribe to the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 
ment of Mecca. The outline of his romantic story is as follows: — 

KiL.in,! the fifth in descent from Fihr Coreisb, died, leaving two smri of 
sons, Zohra and Zeal, the former grown up, the latter, who was Jj™ Vw*"™ 
born about 400 A.D., yet an infant. His widow married a man 



* Tho tile explaining how this happened is at [lie best doubtful. The 
Hani lyid, as they q nine I ^li; country, resolved to do all tltc mischief llley 
could, hy removing Tin.- 1.1. irk -li.ui' fr.itn ilie Kaaba, and burying it secretly. 
A female of the Kiiucia nkn:(; uiiiic-ri] ulicrn ii ■vis |«n, ami die Kboza- 
itcs would con™t to its restoration only on condition [hat the Kaaba was 
made over to them; with the Kaaba, the temporal power was as usual 
acquired also. 

No such unlikely talc as this is required. The Khozaa were evidently at 
this period more po.v.ri'il :1lilti tl:t Mcec.in tribes. They had the chief share 
in driving onl ths Ii nil on lit ex, and they naturally succeeded to their place as 
guardians of the Kaaba, and rulers of Mecca. Cnf. de Sacj, JMifm. aar 
A' ."'■J '* -l/T.'if.-.-r-r. |ip. 66, 67. 

f Vide Tabari.p.71; M. C. de Perceval, vol.i. pp. 220-240, vol. U. p. 262; 
Spraiger, p. 6, note ii. and p. 7, note iv. The Nrisaa or intercalary system, 
M. C. de Perceval traces from the beginning of the liOh century, or about 
thirty years before Cnssai's accession to power. Tho new mode of inter- 
calary calculation mijrht ori^iuato tlirn, but not tho authority to transpose 
the months, which vv.t probnl.ly of old standing. 

% Kilah was burn A.D. 365, according to M. C, de Perceval's tables. For 
the Bani Adwal], sec p. cicvi. and farther notices below. 
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cc Aitte-Hafa.nwUiH Tli'innj of Arabia, [utuidciio*. 

of the Baui Oiizra, a Codhaite teibe, and followed, him with little 
Zeid to her new home in the liighlands south of Syria, whore she 
gave birth to another son called BU&n. When Zeid grew up he 
was named Cttssm, because of the separation from his father's 
house; but at last, learning the noble rank of his ancestry, he 
resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with a company 
of tho Odira pilgrims. At Mecca ho was recognised by his 
brother Zohra, and at, elite received into the position which his 
birth entitled him to hold." 

j and ambitious temper. He was treated with great distinction by 

• Tabari, p. 20 ct. SB/.; Au/ii al WSt&cB, p. 1 lj. 

extraction, and "greedily adopted by Mahometan authors" to sau the 
MmimdiK; IliLtiip! <.f tlifir V»,)/mi, ivliiit, ■..■Mull] lianj been broken liy the 
admission of an Odzrnitc adventurer | for such Sprcngcr believes liim really 

difficulties. B ' PCI * 

1. The story of Cussai ia evidently net of lute growth, but grounded on 
ancient and pre-Islamilic tradition. 

2. Considering the attention given bj the Arabs to genealogical details, 
it is incredible timt tbe tide should hnve been forced into currency without 



to restnpun.il word J rc:i:ui:i to sijjii osc tiist Cuiftii mis not the little Zeid 
taken to ths highlit. I-, .,!' 1.)- K hhiib.w. l.ILt jidlliui by her, or 

Zohra, though Mind (not necessarily, as supposed by Sprengcr, from old age) 
r>xt,yiiLi\'t h:,: !,io!!h -\ '"j'V'. Tn I ]i. '.-r 'vl .i. Ihlvc i:.,i>jd lmw personal ]>ceuli- 
grilles are • !":eri bttnded down from fatlicr to nott tlii:i will jii.it j-jipcttr im- 
possible, though Sprcuger rejects the idea. 

Baui Sitfnt and there were tiuiiitious »-Mnr Corcishitc bintiehc.i liberie ved 
by bis assumption of the Chicfship of Mecca, who would not have failed to 
seize upon and perpetuate any stoty of the spuriousnesa of Cussai's birth. 
Yet there is not in any qaortcr tho shadow of a traditional suspicion of this 
nature, because, (as t believe,: Cu:i.-ai <\^-. aer.i.i!l>- received, on t;*,ud 
grounds and by common consent, as the real sun uf Kililb. 
Zohra nnd Cussai were both poets. 
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Ilolcil the Khozflite King, who gave him his duughlcr Hobba in 
marriage, and permitted Him, nr his wifn, In jlsmituo the immediate 
management of the Kaaba, and perhaps some functions attaching 

vassed among the Cortisli for support. Imiuitl tiit-in together in a He Muii ilio 
secret league. He also vrmlc to hid brother Hizah to aid him at laisnoin 
the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band of the Bani Odzra; I " fpon tl,,a - 
for even then the Khozua are said to have outnumbered the 
CoreiBh." 

Cussai first opened these clandestine measures by the sudden and p™rid«i™ 
violent assertion of his claim to the Ijiza, or right of dismissing MiH,t<. tin 

Hie assembled Arab tribes from Mini when the ceremonies of tl ■ i ■ n ■ 

pilgrimage wero finished. From remote times it had been the uu>Sl[«!l 
office of the Bani Silfa (a distant branch collateral with the 
Corcish) to repress the impatient pilgrims on their return from 
Arafat; to take the precedence in Hinging stones at Mind; and, 
having marshalled the order of departure, themselves to lead the 
dispersing multitudes. 

On the present occasion the Hani SEda, stationed on the emi- Wl^ 
nonce of Ackaba in tile defile of Mina, were on the point of gn in ; ; " ■ " 
the usual command for breaking up the assembly when Cussai Cnm^. 
rti'[>pi'(l forili raid claimed the privilege. It was disputed. 
Weapons were drawn, and after a sharp encounter, in which 
Riziih with 300 of the Bani Odzra rushed to the succour of 
Cussai, the Sflla yielded ihcir ofiice with the victory to their 
opponent. 

The Khozaa looked on with jealousy at the usurpation of pro- Cupul. rap. 
scriptive right, and began to entertain suspicions that Cussai j^JJ^jjj" 
would seek to snatch from them their own hereditary title to the tn= KhcaHn. . 
supremacy over the Hejlz. They prepared to resist, and asso- 
ciated with themselves the Bani Bakr,f their old allies in the 
expulsion of the Jorhomites. The Coreish rallied round Cussai, 
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coii A<:t?-M:,L„:,:ek!i: Il^i-nj of Arabia. [,„„„„,„. 

wlio was again supported by Itizah anil his comrades. A second, 
but more! general and bloody action ensued. The field remained 
uncertain, for the carnage was great on both aides, and the com- 
batants mutually called for a truce, surrendering the decision of 
their claims into the hands of Amr, an aged sage. The umpire, 
though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the pretensions of Cussai ; 
yielded, to liim the guardianship of the Kanba and the govern- 
meat of Mecca; and, still more strongly to mark the justice of 
his position, decreed the price of blood for all men killed on the 
side of Cnssai, while the dead on the other side were to pass 
unavenged by fine,* 

Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (perhaps in 440 A.D.) 
the command of Mecca passed into the hands of Cussai. The 
first act of his authority, after the Khozna and Rani (Sakr had 
evacuated Mecca, and the Odzra allies had taken their leave, 

cent, many of whom had previously lived in the inrrounding 
glens and mountains. f The town was laid out anew, and to each 



Kaabn, wilh its keys, lo nil daujiblcr Hobbn tie wifo of Cnssai] and 
appointed a man railed Ghnbshta (nma say he was his son) to assist her. 

for a skin of wino ana some camels; hat the Iihoznn ioso np againt Cnssai 
when lie lmjjaii to miti::m; Ins ]-rivLk-j:i;s, wlwreupun lie sent for aid to Ins 
lirulhcr l!i/jh, Ac. 'lie Si:irtl:n v i.f Wiu;kii:i n«> dial tins occurred at n 
time when Ghnbslian was enraged nt the Mceeans for withholding the cus- 
tomary cesses at the season of pilgrimage, and that after the bargain juat 
referred to ho vacated Mecca in favor of Cuasai. A lAudstaiemcDl is, that 
the Khoiaa were attacked by a deadly pestilence which nearly extirpated 
them, and that they rc.ulvi:ii to ti.iiiiiiic Mjlling or otherwise dis- 

pasiiip; of [heir lenses there. These siicniunsvili hc!iji:ndm Z'uJuri, pp. 27-32, 
and Kitib al Wadddx, pp. 11 j and la. 

t ToWi. p. 23. But acme (as the -floni JtfuSAiA, mi Bdni Hdrilh, des- 
rondnnlsof FihrCoreish,) still preferred their semi-nomad life ouliide of 
Mecca, and were thence styled ^aljliil ^ij^jj in contradistinction to the 
j.lkJI i^fijji l,,ose of l!lc vaie of Mecca. Kilib al Wackldi, p. 12). 
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family was allotted a separate quarter, which they retained w it Ji « 
such tenacity that the same partition was still in force in the d 
time of the Mahometan historians. So large an iuflui of inliabi- ti 
tanta, added to the regular distribution of the land, swelled the 
city far beyond its previous bounds; and the site of the new 
habitations trenched upon the acacias and brushwood of the 
valley* The superstition of the place had invested the trees 
with so peculiar a sanctity that tin: pe nile femvi! to remove them. 
Cusaai, superior to such scruples, seized a hatchet, the Coreish 
followed his example, and the wilderness was soon cleared. From 
effecting the re-union of his clan, Cussai was called Mujammi or 
the " Gatherer."! 

* jjuJ! j iU-11 jJui j KW8 ai WieUdi, p. I2i. 

The [taditiun must be adopted wi " 
of Meet*, and lbs arid and bnrrc 
idea of there eTcr having been I 
"muahwood-^^uJI o 
t f-^ro According to som 



extended higher and wider, iu order la tabu in Omar and Abu Bncr, whuso 
eollnteinl brandies sq.i-ui'J I'niiii tin- inniii 1 i ■ ■= ■ ■ K-furii I.'ussai. The limiting 
of the title lo the i]t^:-<i:ii:iiii* .1 Ci:--:;i i- nli'm .i;ui.::l by [111; Sunnies as a 
Sbie-ito heresy. Weil looks npon this as strengthening his theory; but I 
conlcus the rlm^r of Shin liLlirirali™ ap|if:u's a very likely one. It was 
tbe Shias who first emkiavoiim! lo limit within narrow Ixnimls the title to 
tlii? C:ili|'li.il. L . in i.nliT tn tin' i'v -n.Hi.i.-i in 'i | 'i ii rlu: mii ly Caliphs, and upon 
the whole bonso of Orocjn. Agniii, mn;.-j:iia; 'lie existence of tho motive 
imagined by Weil, why ■ huilil [he clumsy eipolii.nl have been adopted of 
going back to Fihr or N.idln- »ra r ,™iT<.-!:ii,-i. ,„rlii r : tiim Knb.the common 
ancestor both of Mahomet end of the three first Caliphs? It is poss3.lt (bill 
I think not probable) thnt the term Coreish wns introduced first in tbe 
time of Cunsaii hut even if so, it must have been then used Vi denominate 
Ihs tribes whom kc drew lojffW, and thus tho whole of the descendants of 
Fihr. 3eo Watt Meiammd, p. 4, note iv. This conclusion wonld corres- 
pond with the trajlitiun ih, it, htfore the [hue ..f Cussni. the Coreish were 
termed the Bani Nadbr. Actio nl WMidi, p. 13J. 



Antc-A!aho,netaa History of Arabia, imamtam. 



Til tarn The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House or 
in liftSSiS Town Hall, oaUed Dar-al-Nadwa, near tl.e Kaaba and with its 

discussed^ and social ceremonies solemmzed. In the To™ Hall 
girls first assumed the dress of womanhood, and there marriages 
were celebrated, From theneonll caravans set forth; and thither 
the traveller, on returning from liis journey, first bent his steps. 
£.v,>. When war »a: resolved upon, it mi :li-.re ll lie banner (LniiS) 
was mounted npon its staff by Cussai himself, or b j one of his sons. 
The assumption of the presidency in the Hall of Council rivctted 
the authority of Cu. : .;:ii :n the. Siieikh of Mecca and Governor of 
the country; "and his ordinances were obeyed and venerated, as 
people obey and venerate the observances of religion, both before 
and after his death. "f 
SSj^SfS* Besides those civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief ieligio-jE 
cumi. dignities connected with the jiWan worship. The Hij&ha gave 
him the keys, and the control of the Kaaba ; the SicS'ja or giving 
drink Jo the pilgrims, and the llifmla or providing them with 
food, were his soli; pivriifratives, and in the eyes of the generous 
Arabs invested ins na:i;o with a jiceuliar lustre. During the pil- 
grimage, leathern nisti.: ns ucru placed at Mecca, at Minu, and 
at Arafat;J and he stimulated the liberality of the inhabit- 



Ptrcaad, vol. i. p. 249; Sprenyer, p. SO. But th« authority eocms doubtful. 
From liis heiug said to have rebuilt the Uealm hat orison the idea, odupitd 
by Sprenger, that Cussai founded both lie Kaaha and Mecca;— an opinion 
v-;iicji Lipp-.Mi:; :o ;:■■; r^an I..a;li :i:'.'l'.ilji!it;.- ! :ia:lili.^:i. 
i i'idc Tt:>,<u i, p. Ht! it. v>r. .- mill Katit) al Watkidi, p. 12 ft SCO, 
J In the palmy nays of Islam, stone uqncducls and ponds took the place 
of thin more primitive fashion. Cnf. BurkhardYt Traceh in Arabia, pp. 56 
and 207 i and AliBaj, vol. ii. p. 68. The giving of water to the inhal.i tarns 
01' M <i l i oiu i--t.ll- rf::sal the town, is stated us tbo origin of the custom 
of Siciya. M, 0. di Piraial, vol. i. p. 239. The custom however appears 

of the ancient prosperity of Mecca. Bat according to tradition, we must 
■appose this famuus wall to have been now filled up, ai Abdul MooJIib was 
the firm to re-open it after its long neglect. 
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ants to subscribe annually un ample fund, which wag expended by PnjUfcB 

litiiisdf in (lie gratuitous distribution of food to the pilgrims. 

did not assume the minor offices of marshalling the processions on P Uarilus ' 
tin. - : 'ji ii[ii[:in;[[ ■.■■ur li: A i j i [[liou_ r li ii w:,?. i.^tiiiiiil'LV lor or.u o: 
those offices that he Erst drew the sword), nor the post of Kaad, the 
office of commuting the holy months;* but as he was the paramount 
authority, these duties were no doubt executed in strict subordi- 
nation to his will. "Thus," writes Tnbnri, "he maintained the 
Arabs in the performance of all the prescriptive rites of pilgrim- 
age, because he believed them in his heart to be a religion which 
if belmvwl him net to alter."t 

Tie religious observances, thus perpetuated by Cussai, were in naiirfnu 
substance the same as in the time of Mahomet, and with some SuJTrIiJI. 
modifications the same as we still find practised at the present day. 
The grand centre of the religion was the Kaaba; to visit which, to 
kiss the black stone, aud to make seven circuits round the sacred 
edifice, was at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The LESSER 
pilgrimage ( Omra or Hajj at Asghar), which includes these acts Dm™ or 
and the rite of hastily passing to and fro seven times between the Jiijriuust. 

sacred month of Rajab which forms a break in the middle of the 
eight secular months. Before entering the sacred territory, the 
votary assumes the pilgrim gurb (ihrSm), and at the conclusion of 
the ceremonies shaves his head, and pares his nails. 

The greater pilgrimage (Jlajj al Akbar) involves all the cere- Dw°r 
monies of the lesser, hut can be performed only in the holy mouth pujruniiet. 
Dzul Hijja. It requires the additional rito of pilgrimage to 
Arafat, a small eminence composed of granite rooks in a valley 
within the mountainous tract ten or twelve miles east of Mecca.f 



* C. dtPerucal, vol. L p. 240 ; TaLurt, pp. 34 and J2. 

X For descriptions of the hill of Arafat and adjoining plain, see Durh 
berdl't Arabia, p. 266; and AH Beg, vol. ii. p. E7 i Burum'i Medina and 

Jfecu, oil. xiix. The latter yivt; tli'j ji^iuia: :'vl>ii; Mlilyli "nl .nis ! 

niarcli, or twelve miles," vol, iii, p. 52. Bnt at p. 250 Mini Js described as 
three miles from Mecca, and at p. 250. Miudiuifa ii stated to bo alraui 



ccvi Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia. [imi«un>i. 

The pilgrims start from Mecca on the 8th of the month, spend 
the at Arafa!, an:! Urn MLiiif; fvL-niny Imrry back three or four 
niiles to a spot named Muzdalifii. Next morning they proceed 
about half way to Moca, and spend at Minii the two or three 
succeeding days. Small stones are repeatedly cast by atl the 
pilgrims at curtain objects in the Minii valley, and the [likriimape 
is concluded by the sacrifice of a victim. 

UCT™n'd called ITaram or inviolable, and from time immemorial had been 
months! 1 so regarded. The institution of four sacred months formed also 
an ancient, perhaps u nri^itial, pari uf ihii svKTf.-ni. During flint' 
consecutive months (viz. the last two of one year and the first of 
the following),* and during the seventh month (liajab), war was 
by unanimous consent suspended, hostile feelings weie suppressed, 
and an universal amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrims from 
every quarter were then free to repair to Mecca; and fairs 
throughout the country were thronged by those whom nierchan- 
diie, or the contests of poetry ami vaiiybry brought triL-cthor. 

™kr'j£rof There » 1685011 10 su PP° se " ,at * e Meccan J ,car wa8 °"s>™uy 

m™. ] lm ar, and so continued till the beginning of the fifth century, 
"lira in iiuit.ition of the Jews it was turned, iiy t1i-l l intiineditm 
of a month at the close of every third year (Nasil), into a luni- 
■ solar period.! ^ by ''" a change it was intended to make the 



throe miles from Mini, and Arafat tlireo miles from Mmdalifu. Tliis would 
make Arafat only nine miles from Mecca. See also vol. ii. p. SG2. Fran 
ten to twelve miles ma; he accepted as the fair distance. 

* The two last months of the year were (as they arc now) Unit Ctada 
and Dzol Jlijja ; anil the first momli uf tlie unw year, .Ifuiarram. 

f The question has been well discussed liy M. C. do Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 242 el. stq.i and in the Journal Asiatigac, Anil 1843, p. 312, where 
the same anthor has given a " Memoirs mir It Calmdrinr AtnU mast 
tukomma." Jt is o.-*iitiifl tli at Ihii montli* {us ia .ulier rmle nations) were 
ui-ipiinlly purely lunar, tliat thus the month of pilgrimage came (as it 
now docs in the Moslem calendar) eleven days earlier each succeeding year, 
and that in thirty-three, years, liavii;.- pri-n.vin.'.l :. . .:iii;:liT^ revolution uf the 
seasons, it returned to ilk: s.rik- |- l- I : . < [ v ■_- i"i^itioil to the Polar year with which 
it started. It is supposed that the miiDnvtnkr.co of pro-.-idinjr for the influx 
l'I" |iil-nnis n1 nil .^■ii-.hiis ii'.l t.i 'In' idea ol" ii\in_' rlii- innnlh of pilgrimage, 
when it came round to October or amumn, invariably to that part of the 
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iage correspond invariably with the autumn, 
f food for the vast multitude would be easily 
object was defeated by the remaining ini]ier- 



thosc who held the pu-t ni' or oilii/cr charged with the duty of inter- 

calation. ThejSnlDflhpsemksSarir.ofaslfn-kteliliwIli.tlluCoreish.whoae 
genealogy would make him sixty or scveuiy years of age a[ Ihc close of tho 
fourth century; so that [if :rn;t :<:■ O.ii- tvaditini;; the ori am of inter.iiliition 
may he placed about Ihc close of the fourth, or early in the fifth, ri-ulurr. 
M. C. it Perceval calculates the intercalation from 412 A.D. See l/ie 
delailtd tahle al iM cbsi of hu first ml 

The Arab historians are not agreed upon 'he nature of the intercalation 
practised al Mecca. Some sa; scvi-n nuBit'is no re [n'-crposcd every nineteen 
■ O.VS; others nine months every twenty-four years. But (1) hoth systems 
arc cviilencly SN[i|iO'il j inn-, firing: fi.rni::.] -m :l ;MV.i]:ilinn of the true Kolar 

year; (2) the first of these systems we know to have heen introduced by 
the Jews only ahoat the end of the foarth century, and it is not probable 
that iiwoahl be so immediately sdojito.l at Mourn; and (Xf neither system 
would answer the rcijmri'inuiil i>r iirii.ginjr tin' in. nidi of pilgrimage in two 
centnrics from Autumn back to Spring, at which season wo find it in the 
time of Mahomet. 

Other Arab writers say that the practice was to interpose a month at tho 



Jew:, wlio intercalated simduriy a month called Ve-adar or the second 
Adar, al tho close ororery third year; and there la a priori every likelihood 
that the practice was borrowed from the .Tows. (3.) The tradition in favor 
of this system is more likely than lira others to bo correct, because it docs 
te solar cycle, and is not therefore likely w have origi- 
' ' alculation. (■!,) Although il eventually changed 
nsfrom those nt which they were originally filed, 
so slow that tho months might meanwhile readily 
M derived from the se 
probably arose on the months first becoming ci 
beginning of the fifth century, and thus tho t 



clung by (he months long after they had shifted 
M. do Sacy's 1 
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fection of the cycle; for the yenr being still shorter by one day 
and a fraclioD than the real year, eacli recurring season accelerated 
tlie time of pilgrimage : so that when, after two centuries, inter- 
calation was prohibited by Mahomet (A.D. 631), the days of 
pilgrimage had moved from October gradually backward to March. 

Sr£"d flr\ the privilege of commuting the last of the three continuous sacred 
Bulk, months, for the one succeeding it (Safar), in which case Mohar- 
ram became secular, and Safar sacred. It is probable lluir this 
innovation was introduced by Cussai, who wished, by abridging 
1 > n-! I<m~ three month?; 1 c:^ : :.ticji nf ! 1 ■_■ t: li t i or . 10 humour the war- 
like. Arabs, as well as to obtain for himself the power of holding 
Moharram cither s;u:r«l or si'cnbr, ns might best suit Iilh purpose.* 



common system nl" .Ml. -.ilL-.ii ml ■ ■ I ■ 1 : ■ 1 j ■ -. i L M.'.ir -.v h.jEi: tv-r.in.qula. tin 1 time 
of annual pilgrimage being the same by universal prnciiee, Mim. «ur 
Arches awxnt MtthomO, pp. 123-143. 

An important cor.illar.- frcun It, 1!.; IVtuvnl'f Hmduiinn is that all calcu- 
lations np to nearly tlie close of Mahomet's life must be made in Inni-solar 
jcara, and not in knar years, involving 0 yearly difl'erence of ten or eleven 
days. It will also explain certain discre[>ancies in Mahomet's life if wo 
adopt tlie natural abruption ilml M>m(- liisl.iriiiiis r-;ilcutated by tlie luni- 
sohvr year in force during tho period of "the events under narration, while 

Tims the former would make tbslr prophet to have Irrtdnar-llirceor sSty 
three and a half years, tho latter sixty-five; and we find in effect a variety of 

■ The first who, besides the rep-iiLr iiiurislntlr.Ti. aim rmnim:lo-l .1 s-^.l 
forasecalarmontluivaiiH . uni:!!;; i,, ti-.„]iri,, n IT.h,jn-hk, the second snccessor 
of Barir (the first who held tie' office of intcrcalaior). This serves to bring 
tho origin of the system of aymmuttnicm within the era of Ciissai.os supposed 
by M. C. de Perceval. 

Besides exchanging Moharram for Safer (which months ore henco some- 
times railed the "too Sqflm,") some traditions say that the power also 
enisled of commuting the isolated sacred month (Rajah) for the one 
succeeding it, ie. Shsbinj whence they were called the "hco Shdbant." 
When this was done, it became lawfal to war in Mohurram or Rajabi and 
Safar or Shiban acqaired tho sacredness of the months for wliicli they 
wcro substituted. Sprenpsr, p. 7; M. U. de Parei-at, vol L p. 249; 
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cnir. m.] Mecca. ccix 

the temple and worship demands further scrutiny. The Maho- 
metan! attribute both to Abraham and Ishmael, nnd connect a 
part of their ceremonial with liildirul [i-jti-k'^ ; butthe traditional 
narratiTe I hare already shown to be a mere fable, devoid of pro- 
bability and of consistency.* The following considerations will 



- H. C. de Fawn! rejects the Islimaelite traditions, but still holils lliern 
mythically to shadow forth actual fuels. Tims, altbue-lL N[:t,nibadiH ; «ar'; 
invasion was in 577 B.C., nnd A.liiai;, « lni i : saiil to have been routed by 
him, could not have lived cnlicr lliau 100 H.C., "yel," says lie, this is 
not a sufficient reason fur banishing [lie. k'LC:'.: i:0 Uio domain of fable. It 
may contain soma traits of rial [iLrt-:, j,^ ivi 1] Sri taa:iy a-ii'li^if tradition.', 
modified and arranged in modem times, 

"The posterity of Islimncl, vanquished and nearly destroyed by Hebn- 
rba.ltie-7ar IL, as ]-ro|.hr:]i- [ :iy Jltct'i^l, ,:;,■[ fl.i n Jul. |; s'.ficr reviving and 
multiply hi;; llm;'.i;;h brnnclics 111.!! fsrapud tbo sword, appears to me 

to he personified nndcr Aihija ;;ii'L M.i.n.d, ziaiui.: pertaining to a com- 
Jar,;liv,'.v reeeut ■'[■ueli, :<u ! eai;il";.'d liy nntieipalioi]. 




Ibe Ilej.ii an.! N.ij.l. ba.e aluuvs (?) iv:;a..kii I-Iaa:,i1 (heir ancestor. 
This couvkdoa, El:e .i:' tliiir ie:i[i.:.-t I'.n l!:e :i-.iar.oiy of Al.vnfiani. i~ 

too general, and tao deep, not lo repose on real foundation. In fine, 
Mahomet, who gloried in Iris Ishnjuelltc origin, was never contradicted on 
that point by his enemies, the Jews. 

" I accept then the li;;e:nl. ieterpreTcd in (bis sense, tbat at a time more or 
less posterior to NcbuebadafHar TT., -mnc feeble relics of tbo nice of lalitnael, 
designated under th? collective ana c.raicip.iciie ijc'ioriiiantion of Miadtt, 
nnd preserved, it may bo, amongst the Israelites, appeared in the i country of 

descendants or lsbmncl, united himself, by marriage, with the tribe of 

quemly'r*veredthcUojaiarfdNaj<L ? 

"Here occurs a singular approximation „r inc. distant events. Tliii 
establishment "T Mii.olil i,u :li^ I ■.■nil >iy ef Mecca, and bis marriage with 
the Jorhom princess, arc nn exact I j-pcriti el' v. iiat i ■ reported of isbmnel 
Ills ancestor. In thin </r.»W.' nfftc:.; Isli.rtcl .- nnAiuktctUy " mi/l/t ; 
Mdtul u pnbaUn a reality." M. C. rfe I'erccml, vol. i. p. 18H, Cnf. also 
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strengthen the conTiction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly 
claim any such origin. 

First, There is no trace of anything Abrahamic in the essential 




with Abraham, or with the ideas and principles which bis 
descendants would be likely to inherit from him. Such rites 
originated in cause.-; ibrcizri l:i tin: country eliitiiy occupied by the 
children of Abraham. They were either strictly local, or being 
connected with the system of idolatiy prevailing in the south of 
the peninsula, were thence imported by the Bani Jorhom, the 
Catura, the Azditcs, or some other tribe which emigrated from 
Yemen and settled at Mecca. . 
Renins Second. A very high antiquity must be as-iijried to the main 

tEi'imiil' features of the religion of Mecca, Although Herodotus does not 
refer to the Katiba, yet hi' names, as uric of tin- r'ulA' A :-: il i divini- 
ties Alilat; and this is strong evidence of the 'worship, at that 
early period, of Alliii the Mitccan idol.* lie makes likewise a 
distant allusion to the veneration of the Arabs for atonea.f 



* 'OnrofuSCsMi U tin plv OtSimnr, 'OponSX. rij» U •Qvparlrp 'A\Aar. 
Herod, iii. 8. The identification generally held between Orofa/and Alliihu 
Tn6!a, appears to me too reiriuic fanciful fur U'lc:p tiuu } but tee M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 174; RasamiiHers Cry. ynl. iii. p. 394; nnd Ficochs's 

anT'OporaXr. P E * 

^ t Sijfc..™. J! VApi/J™ ,i»,^,e P ^vBu5.= role ^\wa^™,Zrra, 

f jri<rn X-f/Jtji- *jr rev iu.artov icarfpov rparuEa, iittfti rrji ■ . , :i. 

Titv Obpavli\v. Herod, iii. 8. Tliufi the hands of tltc contract in;; lurries 

Jrnir:* |ils|j..l ill ifi.; nii.l-l, ami :il |]|.' -.nun: linn: I'll- 1 L v illitiefl were itlYO&ei!. 
There i-l llcre 11 cI.im; l.jil.i,.:,^- !]:(.' .-tl.ll.l.' -.^ b I. i L I i-li— icills worship. The 



Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our era, 
in describing that pnrt of Arabia washed by the lied Sea, uses 
the following language thete ie, in thia country, a temple 
greatly revered by all the Arabs."* Those words must refer to 
the holy house of Mecca, for wc know of no other which over com- 
manded the universal homage of Arabia. Early historical tradi- 
tion (for we make of course no account of the legendary and 
mythical tradition which ascends to Noah, to Adam, and even to 
remoter periods,) gives no trace of its first construction. Some 
assort that the Amalokitea rebuilt the edifice which they found 
in ruins, and rettiined it for a time under tielr charge.^ All 
agree that it was in existence under the Jorhom dynasty} (about 
the time of tho Christian era), and that, having been injured by 
a flood of rain, it was then repaired. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

From time immemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the scene wide Bitot 
of a yearly pilgrimage from all quarters of Arabia; — from Yemen, U rafcipof 
rl:i.llii';i;iuiur, and tho shores of the Persian Gulph, from the 
deserts of Syria, and from the distant environs of Uira and Mcso- 

estensive an homage roust have had ita beginnings in an extremely 
remote age; and a ^inulai' attliqr.ity must be ascribed to the essen- 
tial concomitants of tlie Meecan worship, — the Kaaba with its 
black stone, the sacred limits, and the holy months. The origin 

* M. (,'. de Perceval, vol L p. 174, aud authorities there cited, 
f Sec [tic authorities ousted by Sprce^er, p. 15, 

X That the Baoi Jurhoin must have bad a liand cither In the construction 
or rspiir of the Kaaba, Zohalr In his Afollaaca testifies:— jj^ A wjli 

^ fbjsrj J^i/ ut* JVj * '^-r^V 

" I swear by Thai li(]i:n', which i- nrriii:ianiljulated hy the men of the Coreish 
and Jortiora, who also built it." Sir W. Jam, ToL X. p. M. C. de 

It will also he^-emembcrod that when tho Jorhomilcs were expelled 
(about 200 A.D.) the black stone is said to have been secreted by the Bani 
Ivid and produced by tho Buni Khoiia; according to which tradition, (if it 
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of a superstition >n ;i.:n-ii-::t ami linivi-rsul may naturally be looked 
for within the po:mi-ula il.iuli', mid nut in any foreign country. 
riiwKd 27u>(/. The native systems of Arabia were .Snbcanism, Idolatry, 
ij.tcms anil Stum iiwiJip, j 1 1 1 closely connected with llic religion of Mecca. 
SSSuI" There is reason for believing that Sabeanism, or the worship of 
, ^ita^im, the heavenly bodies, was in Arabia, the earliest form of departure 
from the pure adoration of the deity. The book of Job, many 
historical notices, and certain early names in the Himyar dynasty, 
imply the prevalence of the system.* As Into as the fourth cen- 
tury, we have seen thai sain [fiecs v>vre offered in Yemen to the 
sun, moon, and etars.t The seven circuits of the Knaba. were 
probably emblem a:iea! of lb: revolutions of the planetary bodies; 
and it is remarkable that a similar rite was practised at other idul 
fanes in Arabia .J 

a. idoMrjr. Mahomet is related to have said that Amr ton of Loluxi (the first 
Khozaito king, A.D. 200,) was the earliest who dared to change the 
pure " religion of Ishmael," arid 6et up idols brought from Syria. 
This however is a mere Moslem conceit. The practice of idolatry 



* The name of Aid SJums, "servant" or "votary of the Sun," occurs 
in the Himyor dynasty about the eighth ccsr.uvy B.C.; mid again in tho 
fourth centory. Ono of these is find to have restored Ayn Sham* or Heliu- 
polis, (.If. C.dePercevii!, vol i. p. (is); tail oV tradition probably originated 
in tho name. The stars worshipped by the various tribes ore specified by 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 319) see also PoeeiUt Specimen, p. 4. Mulio- 
lnet represents the people uf Fulm ni wovsl lipping tho sun in the days of 
Solomon. Sara xxvii. v. as. h»f mid Naila, whoso statues wore worship. 
)«d nt Mecca, aro said to have been the son and daughter of DhUs and 
StAaS, it. the consteila'.ieiii uf ihe HW/'.iu.l 1,W v( jh ; and were thus pro- 
bably connected with tht adoration of these hcaionlj- bodies. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. L, p. 11)9 ; sit ulsu in Snk's Preliminary Discount a notice of 
the constellations worshijinuil by the Arabs, (pp. 19 mill 20). In Sura liii. 
49, is an evident allusion to Iho adoration of AX Shim, or Sirins. 

t Hue above, p. chsi. 

% M. C. de Percwal, vol, i. p. SIO; Uishami, p. 27. " Suarabstany in- 
forms us that there v.a.. aa opinion r.a-.vii,; :l.e Aial'-, iiiai tl- r : v. :,llm:j' r ■•u.d 
the Kaabs and uth« ciTeaaaiits, were symbolical uf the motion of tho 

planets, and Of tituur a:h\i:l,.in\i:al liieU" .S..r^u .V../<:[l.:MGt/ h p. ii. 
In a note authority is l-Iviti i'.jr (■■)-a[iitL'in~ iho A rain to lit worshippers of 
the situ, moon, and star-; anil the cor^tdlaljuis adored by caell tribe arc 
specified 
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thickly overspread the whole peninsula from a much more remote 
period. We have authentic records of ancient idolatrous shrines 
scattered from Yemen to Duma, and even as far us Mira, some of 
them subordinate to the Kaaba anil having rites resembling those 
of Mecca.* A system thus widely diffused and thoroughly organ- 
ized, cannot but have existed in Arabia long before the time of Amr 
Ibn Lohai, and may tvrll In- rrganl.-il as of an indigenous growth. 

The most singular feature in the Fetichism of Arabia was the 
adoration paid to unshapen clones. The Mahometans hold thai jt ■■'■>«•■ 
tlie general practice arose out of the Kaaba worship, " The 
adoration of stones among the Ishmaelitos," says Ibn Ishlc, 
" originated in the practice of carrying a stone from the sacred 
enclosure of Meuea wh.m :ln-y went upon a journey, out of reve- 
rence to the Kaaba; and whithersoever they went they set it up 
and made circuits round about it as to the Kaaba, till at the Inst 
they worshipped every goodly stone which they saw, and forgot 
their religion, and changed the faith of Abraham and Ishmuel,and 
worshipped images." f This tendency to. stone-worship was un- 
doubtedly prevalent throughout Arabia; but it is more probable 



- Ilishami, j>. ar !unl'2fl, wiu-re tliii vacuus 1.1.1 im-j jniil ilielr localities and 
adherent tribes arc cimmerateil [ fi:c also M. C. dc 1'ercccal, voL i. pp. 113, 
l'js. n:<, aij'li ari'l Sp-i-.wjtr, p. J8. 

J.-or iilolatrv ul I Urn consult .». (",'. th Percecal, ml. ii. pp. 99, 1110, 132; 
at Medina, Kdlib al Wadadi, p. 2GB J, and many subsequent passages; 
UiiliCmi, p. 153; and M. C, dc PlrctlxU, vol. Li. pp. 6-ID and SSS, Thera 
Was a temple of Honut at Medhia at .l.'i... .'.!.■ ;■'.(,■' C,:J,.id towards die sea. 
!!ai it it nailloM 1c specif}- farther. 

As to tho ccrcm'jiiii;', i'vrn fin- i-ivhlabililv of the holv territory did nut 
want lis counterpart. We read of a Harm,, or sacred temple ami enclosure 
instituted in tiro fifth century hy the Hani Ghatnfin in imitation of lliat at 
Mecca. We havono farther partieiilars to eiNili!c us in jinljju whether it 
was n i-iuiple ijnitatii'ii, nr nspireil to a:iy iiulepvU'leut miein. It was do. 
tliiij.il by Zuliair the Yemen ruler of tiio li. TngMb about the middle of 
tint century. jV. C. dt Ptrcaal, vol. ii. p. 363. See also Ihe account of 
the Kaaba of Najrati funned on ttie uioilel uf tbat of Mecca. Ibid. VoL i. 

t IZuhinu, p. 27; M. C. dt Pfccral, vol. i. p. 187. Hisliami notices a 
bryc none lYMskipl i il I y tLit? liaiii Mai tan, a: wli:Mi they used to jucrifieo 
animals. Compare alio the reli-Mts cereua.ui' connected wilh stones, as 
uoticcl by HirodoVu p. era. note f. 
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that it occasioned llio st:pi'rsi iiiim of the Knaba with its bluek 
Straus, than that it toot Us rim: from that superstition. 
3b5-J«( Thns the religion of Mecca, in its essential points, is connected 
lierittul strictly villi {.man of suptistiliim native to Arabia, and wc may 
mvii^K. naturally ijfuidiiile thai it grew out of thcni. The process may 
bo thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importancu in iis 
convenient positi-ni, inbhvuy Lutwi-en Yemen and Pctra, It has 
been shown above that, from ancient times, the merchandise 
of the east and south passed through Arabia; and the vale of 
Mecca lay upon the usual western route. The plentiful supply of 
water attracted the caravans;* it became a halting place, and 
then an entrepot of commerce; a mercantile population with the 
conveniences of traffic grew up in the vicinity, and eventually a 
change of carriage took plant! there, the merchandise being con- 
veyed to the north and to the south on different sets of camels. 
The carrier's hire, the frontier customs, the dues of protection,! 
and the profits of direct traffic, added capita! to the eity which 
probably rivalled, though in a more simple and primitive style, 
the opulence and the extent of Pet™, Jerash, or Philadelphia.}: 

s speak 



* The supply of wmer is iu.:\lii.o--.il.le, ll[„n-li mil i-u-rfi.-i.-tly sweet. The 
uulliuritie.' on Ibis subject will be brought together ill [lit fallowing c:i:i[ite". 
f Sec Spy. n'/.r s Mohammed, p. 14, 

J The only remains in llic why of biuldiug. at Mecca, bi'.iiln. the Kauba, 
consisted of (he well Zunir-nm which, when [be city decayed, was neglected 
pnd choked up. It was discovered nu.[ cleared c,«t by Mabomct's grand- 
father, who recognized the traces of it In roSndatious and masonry must 
have been of great w-li.liiv anil i-xi.:1!i-ii: i.iiiiciinv, and it is no uoubt a 
remnant of the wi.vk^ wiii.Ji n-l- -i-n-: I Mcc.-a in i:-; |-rii:i-.-vnl prosperity. 

There may possibly nl-> have bi-en buildings and a j.ipulous setlleiiienl 
in this valley leading lo Aial'al. 'i'bi.i would be [be inure likely if wc were 
sure [liar, the Miu.'i i-f ebi- --i u- ill wriKTs i iai; any coiieiction with the Mind 
of this valley. "This ba-io," says Lir-ul. Burton, "was doubtless thickly 
populated In ancient times," vol iiL p. 218. 
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The earliest inhabitants were (like the ISani Caturn, Jorhom, and 
Khoziia, though long anterior to them), natives of Yemen, and the 
ever flowing traffic maintained a permanent intercourse between 
them and their mother country. From Yemen no doubt they 
brought with them, or subsequently received, Sabeanism, Stone 
worship, and Idolatry. Thi.se lx'tame connect oil with the well of 
Zamzam, the source of their |iros;nTily ; and near to it they erected 
their fane, with its symbolical sabeanism and mysterious black 
stone. Local rites were superadded; but it was Yemen, the 
cradle of the Arabs, which furnished the normal elements of the 
system. The mercantile eminence of Mcceii, while it attracted 
the Bedouins of Central Arabia -.villi their camels by the profits 
of the carrying trade, by degrees imparted a national character 
to the local superstition, till at last it became the religion of 
Arabia. When the southern trmle deserted this channel, the 
mercantile prestige or' Jlecca vnnisSseil and its opulence decayed, 
but the Kaalis still eoiilimied (he iisjt.ii .tuU daiiple of the penin- 
sula. The floating population la-took themselves to the desert; 
and the native tribe (the ancestry of the Coreish) were over- 
powered by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom and KhozAa 
dy!ij=t->; ; till nt List t.'usmi nn;se lo vimlrvate the h on our, and 
re-establish the influence, of the house of Mecca. 

But according to this theory, how shall we account for the Ho-oih. 
tradition eiim-nt ainfmif [lie Arabs, that the temple and its rites feogncfieS" 1 
were indebted for their orijjiu to Abraham and Tsliniacl II 
was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of mo vr ivnr,.; 
long before the era of Mahomet. Otherwise, it could not have Sut * ? 
Ijeou referred to in the Coran as an acknowledged fact; nor would 
the names of curtain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 
nected, as we know them to have been, with Abraham and with 
Ishmael.* 
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Snmiomi The reply to this question has been anticipated in the preced- 
AtiSmmie ing chapter.* Wo have Ihero syr.it reason to believe that tlic 
Yemenite Arabs were early and extensively commingled with the 
Abrahsrnic tribes, and that a branch descended from Abraham, 

with theVemenite race. The Nubatheane, or some other mercan- 
tile nation of this stoci:, ,-i!ti;;crisl :■■> M™-a by i!s gainful position, 
brought along with them the Abrahamic legends which inter- 
course with the Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The 
uiiiuU.'L ::.ei: of _VI?j alm:^i ami of Cah:L.n n:quii'.:d sjdi a inodiiica ■ 
tion of the original Meccan religion as would correspond with 
their double descent. Hence Abrahamie legends were naturally 
grafted upon the indigenous worship, and rites of sacrifice and 
other ceremonies were now for the first time introduced, or at any 
rate now first associated with the memory of Abraham. 
Combination The Jews themselves were also largely settled in Northern 
jtbnuumlEi Arabia, where they acquired a considerable influence. There 
SiSini ""ere extensive colonies about Medina and Kheibar, in Wadi al 
•jpenHBm. an j 0Q ^ 3norcg Q f t [i C ^innjric gulph. They maintained a 

constant and friendly intercom * with M'.-ca: ami the Arab tribes,! 



Ihc time of Mahamol, the naaics liicn in use, .l/iinira Ibrahim and J/acirai 
Ismail, For spots in the TidtlilJ of tlic Kaaba, Fccm mosl dearly to prove; 
am], ae llii-y could nut iiuve iiaincil <n ir.mrral a currency suddenly, Iho 
legends mutt he reg.ir-.U:J m of undent rli.it even in Mahomet's time. 

Dr. Sprangcr fluis av J :i[-:-"Wt imil ;i,n-u:mi.-sic.ii bclivceu Ihc tenets of 
Moses, and thoso of tlic ilnrtEiilni; ami iihh:i;!i t.ibliral names arc very fns- 

fl'nwng tlie'pag a of I I 1 B t these 

reasons do not affect my theory : for (1) 1 hold that tnc religion of the Kaaba' 
was Instituted by the Pagans litemith-tt, the Abrahamic tradition lieiug 

ilea, but by Abr: 1 lit limn 1 lie descent, who had a 

very different class of ]icrsim:il fima thai of tits- Jews, as is evident 

from Genesis. Oa tlio - .'.'.i-t i, iti-.l. r lit- 'ii.-.- <■! Al;,':^l 'villi Hebrew proves 
- a certain community of origin, and (at has been before shown) renders 
j.rol.Ml.li- tin- oii-li-ni-e of Abi-.jii!n:iii! [iiiililidi] lancng tlic Arabs. 

7 The early hislory of Arulna givt-s ampin proof of this, "When Maho- 

I A lib al WMidi, 



who looked with respect and veneration upon their religion ana* 
their holy books. When onoo the loose conception of Abraham 
and Ishmael as the great forelhihors of t Elcj rare on one side, was 
superimposed upon the Meccan superstition, and had received the 
stamp of native currency, it will easily be conceived that even 
purely Jewish tradition would be engerly welcomed and Jewish 
legend unscrupulously adopted. By a summary and procrustean 
adjustment, the story of Palestine became the story of the Hejilz. 
The precincts of the Kaaba were hallowed as the scene of Ilagar's 
distress, and the sacred well Zamzam as the source of her relief. 
It was Abraham and Ishmacl who built the Meccan Temple, 
placed in it the black stone, and established for all mankind the 
pilgrimage to Arafat. In imitation of him it was that stones 
were flung by the pilgrims at Satan; and sacrifices were offered at 
Mini in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham in 
the stead of his son Ishmael. And thus, although the indigenous 
rites may have been little if at all altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they came to be viewed in a totally different 



p. laa. Tlie nnholicm- fun-Mi ™]=n!tcd ilie Jews whether their own 

Msh&m, pp. 191 andiiSS; Sum It. t. 49 j and Sole's nets. Mahomet him- 
self, till after his arrival al Molina, sli.iwrd i'lvar svsptwl anil deference to 
the Jewi, and ho professed to follow their Scripture and its doctrine to the 
end of his life, though lie reserved to himself the authority to determine 
what the true doctrine whs. 

In the list of Jorhom Kings of Mecca wo finii. TG-10G A.D. the remark- 
able name of Ann aj. Mas in, or "serirnn( of lit Mestiah." M. C. do 
rerceval'eoucludes that the title is a Christian one, tliat its bearer lived 
therefore after the Christian era, and that Jesus Christ was theu one of Ihe 
£mnaia of thi Hejaz. But neither fact seems to mo dcduciblc from the 
■name. It fs hardly credible that, at so early a period, any Arab Prince 
assumed that title as n Christian one; it is incomparably more probable that 
it was of Jewish or AUtahamic origin, and was assumed at Ihe time when 
the expectation of a Messiah was current;— if indeed the name be not a 
mere traditional fiction. The legend, that the image of Jesus and the Virgin 
was sculptured on a pillar of [be Ki.il, a, an;: ai,..r;;[ I v the Arabs, is not an 
early or a well supported one. and in ilsi-lf is improbable. Christianity 
never fonnd much farour at Mecca and, as I will attempt to show in 
the concluding chapter of this work, Mahomet was singularly ignorant 
regarding it 

// 
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V *unf°ha> ^S^'i nn^ *° 06 connected in the Arab imagination with some- 
fi£»met tiling of tho sanctity of Abraham the Friend of God.* The gulph 
between the gross Idolatry of the Arabs and the pure theism of 
Israel was bridged over. Upon this common ground Mahomet 
took his stand, and proclaimed to his people a now and a spiritual 
system, in accents to which all Arabia could respond. The 
rites of the Kaaba were retained, but stripped by him of every 

shroud, around the living theism of Islam. 



Section V. 

Sketch of the Chief Nomad Tribes in the Ceatre of the Pamiula. 

A rapid glance at the chief tribes in central Arabia, and their 
relations at the rise of Mahoning will furnish information which 
may bo of use in the course of this history. 



* It is 10 this source that wo may trace the Arab doctrine of a Supreme 
Being, lo whom their gods and idols were subordinate. The title or Alfoh 

designate thii conception. Bet in some tribes, tho idea hod become so 
matcrialiied that a portion of their votive offerings was assigned to tbo 
Great God, jtiit as a portion was allotted to their idols. M. C. do Feretotd, 
vol. i. p. 113; Sote'i Preliminary Discount, p. 18, The notion of a Supremo 
Divinity to bo represented by no sensible symbol, is clearly not cognate with 
any of the indigenous forms of Arab superstition. It was borrowed directly 
from the Jews, or from some other Abraliamic race among whom contact 
with the Jews bad preserved or revived the knowledge of tho " God of 
Abraham." 

Familiarity with the Ahraliamic races also introduced tho doctrine of the 
Immortality of tho »nl, and the Resurrection from the deadi but these 
were hold with many fantastic ideas of Arab growth. Revenge pictured 
the murdered soul as a hird chirping for retribution against the murderer. 
A camel was sometimes left to starve at the grave of his master, that ho 

A vast variety of Scriptural language and terminology was also in com- 
mon nse, or at least sufficiently in uso. U: 1:0 foiuiruiiily understood. Faith, 
Repentance, Heaven and Hell, rbc Devil and Ids Angels, tho llcavouly 
Angels, Gabriel the M,:..i-n ( :ir i.f ihe Lord, are a specimen ofideas and CI- 
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The earliest historical traditions regarding these vast tribes PmWob of 
date only from the middle of the fourth century.' Two great in . ■■■ n. ■ 
parties were then arrayed one against the other; — the Maaddito a'.d™"* 1 "*' 
t.rilii. 'f (i f .M<(^:rii in- f! ! ]jj'i-iiti:-;iii:L:i]i« Drii^n j mi ill.- dm: hnud, ;i::d 
invading tribes from Yemen of the stock of Cnhlun on the other. 
The Baui Madhij,!; of the latter class, issued at this period from 
amongst the teeming population of the south, made an incursion 
upon the Tihamu, and were repulsed by the Mandditc tribes under 
the command of Amir son of Tzarib. They retired to Najrin, 
where they finally settled. 

Amir was elected Euler {Ilakatn) of the combined Mnaddite Amir rata 
tribes. He belonged to the branch of Adwan which held the XbtttM 
iiffli :- iif jiuiulitijr the pil^mn nn cession in the vale of Munlalifa. 
This tribe was powerful and very numerous, but it soon fell into 



pressiona which, acquired front a Jewish source, were cither current or ready 
for adoption. Similarly familiar were Ike stories of the Fall of Man, [he 
Flowl, the destruction of the cities <>f the plain. Sc.— -o that there was an 
extensive substratum of cnido ideas and nnwronght knowledge or ruticr;i- 
tion bordering upon the domain of the spiritual, ready to the hand of 

* i.e. Bin generations, or two hundred f care, before the birth of Mahomet. 
The following details arc mainly taken from M. C as Perceval, voL ii. 
book vi. 

f See pp. exciv and eicv. 

% See table at p. cxlix.; and notice of the B. Ilarith, p. cxxrilL 
§ For previous ji^ii,'.^ of this iril-.; -1'iipp. cx.-vi.imJ excix. Thenncireum- 
cised males are. at the period in 41101™, given at the extravagant number 
of from forty to sixty thousand, which would imply a population of from 
two [o four hundred thousand [ although Adwau, the progenitor of the tribe, 
wns not liorn more than two hundred years before. This illustrates the 
imj-ortant position that tribes, when on the ascendant, rapidly increased by 
iii.wi.lt ing under the 6iimc hnwirr :.inl tHi- wi-.ti ilu-ia^elves other straggling 
tribes, attracted by the prestige of their power and the hopes of plandcr. It 
is thus tlint we nibt i;i-i.-i.u:i: tor lie u.'Lt c-]i--i ■. L-r.L : i tlio hordes which, in 
the filth century, represented the Bad Bakr, Boat TaghEb, Baai HamSHn, 
Ban Ghatafan, Euni Sulnim, &a, none of whose nominal progenitors was 
born much before 200 A.B. 

Where respectable descent was wanting, a good tribe was often adopted! 
or endeavour was nia.k' :■' lUirii.iic a ulaiin to a good pedigree. See 
instances in Kalib al Wackidi, p. -I'll ; C. de Perceval, voL ii. p. 491. 
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Himyantc The next notices are about a century later, when the Himyar 
efaX'tosS dynasty is found exercising a species of feudal supremacy over 
Onimi the central tribes. A king of Yemen visited Najd, and received 
M™tmy, 4U ' the formal homage of the people* Ever and anon the mild 
Bedouins rebelled; but having no head around whom to roily, 
they always relapsed into vassalage again to Yemen. 
HcjrAHui A few years afterwards we find Hassan, a Ilimynr king, giving 
*°^KiSithe command of all the Miaddite tribes into the hand of his 
d«B (ritaa. uterine brother Hojr Ahil al Morar, chief of the Hani Kind u, a 
IS"* powerful tribe of CahlAnite descent, which had migrated north- 
wards and settled in Central Arabia. 

The most distinguished of the Miaddite tribes were the descend- 
ants of BAKaf and Taohlib sons of Will, who with their nume- 
rous subdivisions, were located in Yem&ma, Bahrein, Najd, and 
the Tihfiina. Hojr waged a successful war with llira, and con- 
quered from it a part of Bahrein claimed by the Bani Bakr. He 
enjoyed the title of king, and ruled from 160 to 480 A.D. 
iS£ ■"' <1 aucc,;e ' leli u!a aon Amb MicavH, but he failed in 

«o-w).' retaining the lf:i;«Mite tribes utidi-r liis authority, which was 
recognized only by his own race, the Bani Kinda. The claims of 
Yemen to a feudal tax were pressed by Amr with too great harsh- 
ness, and twice, upon the plains of Sullun,t 481 A.D., and 
Khailz, 492 A.D., though supported by the troops of Yemen, he 
was repulsed by the Arabs.§ Amr al Macsiir was killed in a 
battle fought against Ilfiritli V.|| of the Ghassan dynasty. 

Iiurkhardt found the Hani AdwSn still inhabratlg the country between 
Jidda and Taif: they asod to mnster 1000 matchlocks, but were nearly 
exterminated by Mahommed Ali i'osha. "Tiny were an ancient and noble 
tribe," he adds, "iini'qiLdl.:.! in dm IlcjSs, and intimate with the Sliarifs of 
Mecca." TmveU in Arabia, p. 240; Burton, iii. p. 95. 

t See table at p. exev. This tribe m:\<i \n: ili.tin|-iiished from the Bani 
Bakr, descendants of Abdmonat, who assisted in the oipnirion of the Jor- 
homitcs from Mecca. See p. cscviii. 

I Sullaa lay to the south of the Hedjir, and Ibc east of Najd, towards 
YaiDima. 

§ Soma verses of Zuliair, a poet of the Bani Kalb, and the Himyaritc 
Governor nf ilit: Ti.nii I!:ilr :inii Tiu;hlib. bate btun r r<-*er.e.| "lib ri'ftctuce 
lo theso acli'j;]'. in -,vhii I, iiL hin^itf was engaged. 

J This prince, it " ill be njiiu.>mln™], was the son of Maria Dzul Cnrtain 
(Moria of me ear-rings), sister of Amral Marsdr's mother. Bee p.duxvii. 
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The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence 'MjJ 
asserted in these battles by tlieir victorious arms, chose Koleib, ™a 
chief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.* But Koleib was uo-tw. 
haughty and overbearing, and he wantonly killed the milch camel 
of Bosus, a female relative of his wife of Bani Bakr lineage. This 
and other acls of indignity roused the vengeance of the Bani Bakr, 
who slew Koleib. The Bam Bakr and Bani Taghlib were now 
marshalled one against the other; and the struggle, famous in 
Aral) history under the name of the War of Basils (so called after war of 
the injured female), long wasted both tribes, and was not finally B ^ U ' 
extinguished for forty years. 

.Mtn.mvhile, weary of the prevailing anarchy, tin; Mii.-uliiitc haiutu, 
tribes again returned to Himyarite allegiance, and placed them- EotlTSS"* 
selves under the rule of H.innu, son of Amr al Mocsflr. 'Plus is Miadjiis 
the Harith whose invasion of Syria, and temporary c<nii|uest ofJ^Sit. 
llira, have been recounted before.f His strange career was 
closed by defeat and death about 524 A.D. His 6ons succeeded 
him but, by imprudence and disunion, soon divested themselves 
of their hereditary influence. The Bani Taglilib, as portizans of 
one brother, vanquished the Bani Bakr, the supporters of another, 
in the celebrated action otKMb the First, 52« A.D. To these 
fatal factions was added the ( fini^y uf a fim-i^n !',>!■. The TCinda 1 1..- Kini.i 
dynasty was pursued with relentless hate by Mundzir III. of Iliro, SSSFbj 
in whose breast the injuries inflicted by the invasion ofHirith tbttomttrel 
still rankled. Crushed by misfortune, the illustrious house ofiM°M0? 
Akil al Morftr was soon all but exterminated; and there survived 
only an insignificant branch, which continued to rule for half a 
ct'tilury (iver a part of Bahrein. The history of this period is 
enlivened by the romantic tale of Imrul Csvs, the brother of imi-ni Cnja. 
HAnrh, wIki uTiilnl iii liis person ti.t: two princely accomplish- 
ments of an Arab chieftain, poetry and heroism. In the noble 
attempt of raising troops to avenge the death of bis father Amr 
al Macsur, he rqKiii':ii as ;l suppliant to every friendly tribe in 
Arabia; and his checquered career,-— now received with distinc- 



' '1'ln.y ;-.'v.vv,], (l ui' [III- r-n u: j j, ci ciiiH/, viz., o fourth part of 

his boot/. Mahotnel secured a fifth. 
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tion, and heading a victorious band, — again routed, und hunted as 
a, wild beast over the deserts by the enmity of Hira, — ends at the 
last in his seeking for succour at the Court of Constantinople. 
He died on his way back, 540 A.D.; and his t,n:;liiu^ [nun, linked 
among the Mo&Uacat, contains many beautiful allusions to. his 
melancholy history.* 

it The chieftainship of the Kinda tribe devolved on a junior 
branch of the family, which resided in Hndhramaut, and assisted 
towards the expulsion of the Abyssiuiaus and restoration of the 
house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, Cays was 
chief of the Bani Kinda there, and his sou Al Askdth, with the 
whole elan, joined Mahomet, A.D. 631.f 

After their defeat, in D20 A.D., the Bani Bakr sought protection 

t, under the snpremocy of the kings of Hira. The dynasty of Him- 
yar had now sunk under the invading force of the Abyssinian!, 

10. (525 A.D.); ami the A:Vk:an viceiujs, lailici^ lo command the 
rcip'j'.-t iri ubedienoe which prescriptive right had accorded to the 
time-honored lineage of Himyar, the tribes of Central Arabia one 
by one transferred [Lei:- alj'.^iiiiC': to the Court of Hira. The 



ntnl the Grecian writer.-. IWopiu. mil >'niimisii.« mention an embassy to 
Abyssinia from Jii-tin i;.n. A. II. sal, the nlijcct of which was to cndeaiour, 
through the Yemenite Viceroy ut" :be Al:y;'ii r i,m king, tu rcin^tntu u nrince 
ealled Civs, in Hie cimnimid uf i hi; Ki,i,].-:u„„, :.!„) .l/nWrfeniaiB, and give 
him troops to fight nrjainst the Persians. Here m identify Imrul Cnjii, 
whom the Greeks sought to restore to his Ar.iti ebii.ltniiislii]>, nml to nid 
against the Persian viis--;il tlic [n-iiicc i.f Hira. Other coincidences of names 
imj tie traced in C. d; J'rnW, vol. ii. p. 316. 

The Arabs roll as that witon Imrul Cnys went to Constantinople he loft 
his daughter, arms, &c, with Sinnuel thfi Jew in Ms fort of Atluk near to 
Tayma, in northern Arabia. This noble Jew wuMnmeketl try the Qhassin. 

ilij esnol ii The Jew was immovable, 

and the "faith of Samuel" has lieiitt liei.nne immirbial nniong the Arabs. 

Arab writers snythat the Emperor of Constantinople, jealons at the reports 
of the intimacj of Ininil Cnys ivitli his ihuie.liter, gave him a tunic which, 
liku that of Hercules, consumed bis Ixxl;-. lie died in fact of ulcers. Tho 
legend shows to how bite 11 .lute (510 A.D.) fiction mingles with Arabian 

t Sec Aatio al IVoriMi, r . M. nml JliMmip. US, where the embassy is 
ileseribc.l. 
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Bani Taghlib soon followed the example of the Bani Bakr (534 
A.D.). Peace was at last enforced between the two tribes by 
Mttndzir III., of liira. The amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca; 
a treaty was recorded anil si^ird; ami eighty youths of either 
tribe, to be yearly dinned, wcto : : ' : nt as hostages to Hira. The 
Hani Bakr contititititl t:> livi; ;i!;inil Yani'muL ami the shores of the 
Persian Gulph, but tlie Bani Taghlib migrated to Mesopotamia. 
It was subsequent to this that Amr III. of Hira, as before related, 
was slain by a Taghlibite warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum,* for a 
supposed insult offered to his mother. Thenceforward the Bani 
Taghlib were the enemies of Hira, and to escape the vengeance 
of Amr's successor, they removed to Syria. But on the first 
spread of Islam, we find them again in Mesopotamia, professing the 
Christian faith.t In 682 A.l). they attached themselves to the 
false prophetess Scja, and, after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we hare seen,} continued 
faithful to Hira to the last; and, in 511 A.D., they gloriously 
avenged the murder by the Persian king of Nonian V. in the 
battle of Dzu Cur, and achieved independence for themselves. A 
branch of the Bani Bakr, tho Bani Hanifa, had already embraced 
Christianity, but the whole tribe seems voluntarily to have sub- 
mitted to Islam during the lifetime of Mahomet.^ 

Another set of tribes, also descended from Cays Ay!nri| ofthe 



•See aboYe, p. ilxxviiL This Arm is o.iiimsjs f L .r 111- .V...;/7,i,vr, i.r 
"Suspended poem," which was recited al the fair of Orati. His tribe doted 
on it; anil it nsed to lie repeated even by the children long after hia death. 

t They sent to Mahomet a deposition, the members of which wore golden 
crosses. Tliey were allowed to maintain unchanged llicir own profcsioo of 
Christianity, but not to baptize their children, or bring them up as Christ- 
ians— a fatal concession! 

J ra.p.chc^L 

§ Some of the most illustrious of the Arab poets belong to the Bakr and 
TaghHb tribes, and tbeir poems have rendered famous the war of Basils ami 
the long train of hostilities which followed. Tims there are ascribed poena 
of the class MojllacIt to Tarafa, Jii-.rith ibn Uiu/a. nod J/m'mua al Aiha, 
all of Hie Bakr tribe, and to Amr ibn Colthem of the Bani Taghlib. 

II Tho patriarchs, Qhatafiu Hnriziii, were contemporaries of Fihr 
Coreish Qtont A.TX 200). Their ancestor Avian was the grandson of 
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Mcccnn stock, now demands our attention. Thoy arc divided 
into two great brnncln-s, tin 1 (iriAT.irAs and the Kiiasafa, con- 
nected, but at some riisi,ir;ci-, wii.li tin' fiuvish. The chief families 
of the Ghatafun were the Bani Dzobian and the Bani Abs ; of the 
Khasafa, the Bani Sidmrn (who lived near Mecca, and with whom 
the infant Mahomet was placfiij fuk! tlie T/mnhi/i : the latter 
again were subdivided into the ThacHf, who inhabited Tilif, and 
the Bani Amir ibn Siiss&a. Excepting the Bani Thacliif, they 
were all of Nomad habits. Their range of pasturage extended 
over the portions of Xajd and its mountain chain adjoining the 
Hejfiz, from Khcibar and Wadi al Cora to the parallel of Mecca. 

The first notice of these tribes belongs to the middle of the sixth 
century when, after the fall of the Kinda dynasty, wc find the 
" King" of tlie Bani Abs in command of the whole of the Hawfizin, 
as well as of the GhatafAn. He formed an alliance with Nomiui 
TV"., of Hire, who toot his daughter in marriage. His eldest 
son, returning from the convoy of his sister, was murdered, and 
the marriage presents of Noman plundered, by a branch of the 
HarcAzm. Hostilities arose between the two tribes, the Absite 
" King " was assassinated A.D. 5G7, and thenceforward the Bani 
Hawazin secured their independence. 

The Bani Abs were diverted from revenge by a fresh cause of 
offence in another quarter. Their chief Cays, in a marauding 
expedition, had plundered a horse of matchless speed, called 
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horse Ghnbrn as more swift than Diibis; a wager and match were 
the result. The Bani Dzobiun, by an ignoble stratagem, checked 
the speed of Dahis, and Ghabra first reached the goal. A fierce 
dispute arose as to the palm of victory, and the disposal of (he 
stakes. Arab pride and jealousy soon kindled into warfare ; and 
such was the origin, 568 A.D,,of the disastrous WarofDiha, which :-;t< . i 
for forty years embroiled and wasted the tribes of Ghatafan and jss*». 
Khasafa.* After hostiCitifS had raged for some years with various 
success, a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs delivered a 
number of their children as hostages into the bands of the Bam 
Diobian; but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the innocent pledges, 
and the war was, A.D. 576, rekindled afresh. In the battle of 
Habda tho Bani Abs were victorious, and Hodieifat with his 
brothers expiated (lie tn.-acln.Ty -.villi their lives. But the bloody 
reveugc of the Absites overshot the mark. So extensive was their 
slaughter of the Dzobifin chiefs, that the other Ghatafan clans con- 
spired to crush the sanguinary tribe. The Bani Abs, alarmed at 
the combination, forsook their usual haunts and wandered forth to 
seek an asylum, which, after being repulsed by many tribes, they 
found with the Bani Amir ibn Sassaa. 

Meanwhile the Bani Amir had themselves become embroiled in RinlAta 
hostilities with an independent tribe, the Bani Tamtm, of Meccan u>t nan; " 
in-i^in,; who occupied the north-eastern desert of Najd from the >n 0 nin'i 
confines of Syria to Yemiima; and hail vanquished them in the li^'iiii", '' 
notable battle of RahrtMn (578 A.D.) Seeing the union of the msa™d. 
Bani Abs and their fih'lulhk, Ihe l>,:m\ Tamiiii formed an alliance 
with the Bani Dzobiiia; and with their new allies, instigated by 



" This war tl famous in Arab history and poesy, which delight to expatiate 
on all the attendant circumstances. The detailed account given t>y M. C. do 
l'crccval is higllly illustrative of the fiery priilc of Arab chivafry. The 
history and parentage of the ill-:-t:Lvivii U:',tiis i-: in'-eif with a carious 
minuteness which could be found hi few nations but Arabia. The expression 
^*^.1J — More ill-on'tned than Du/iis, became proverbial. 

t Tlie only brother iitiD escaped wm Him, fiilhcr of Ujeina, chief of the 
Fciira (a branch of tbe B. Diobnn), u ii.. ].lav. a cn^Mcitmis part in the 
time of Mahomet. 

I See tabic, p. exev. 

S3 
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their refugees. Fearful of the issue of 60 unequal a combat, the 
latter retired to a Btrotig mouqtain called Jabnla, where concealed 
behind a steep and narrow jiorjjp, tli;y- ii-.vaikd -lie attack. The 
Bani Tamlni and Dzobian came blindly forward, their opponents 
rushed forth, and though inferior in numbers put them compk toly 
to rout. Such was the decisive battle of Sheb Joiitla, fought in 
579 A.D." 

mwhb ito -^e fort,IIlflte connexion of the Bani Aba with the Bani Amir 
1 ■■" ' ntinued for many years. At last they became estranged; 

bus aj>. the Absites separated from their liMicfiUitors, and began to long 
for peace with their brethren the Bani Dzobian. After many 
difficalties, and the exlubition by several distinguished chieftains 
of a magnanimous wdf-di-uial and devotion to the public good,f 
a conclusive peace was effected, A.D. G09 ; and the irar of Dahis 
came to an end. 

oriEin.i The ancient enmity between the stocks of Ghatafan and Khasafa 

t-eraeai the now revived. The Bani Aba and Dzobian combined with, their 



" Amir ibn Tofaii, chief of tho Bani Amir at the rise of Islam, was born 
at tho very moment of this victory 11:1 the ruck; rrc«t of Jabala, whither tho 
females hud been for safety remove!. Matii'iattaa wrms-s [ilace tlie engage- 
ment at nn earlier date, some in the Jtar of Mahomet's birth, others as far 
hack as 533 A.D. In refusing this erroneone calculation, M. C. dc Perceval 
lays down the following useful [iriucip!e. "En j.'Ji.rral, dans tonle lliUuiro 
nntCialamiqne, les Arabca ont esagere l'aLtiqnite ilea faite, comma 1> durco 
ile la vie des penonnnges,' 1 vol. ii. p. 484. 

f Thus ZoAao- ibn Ahn Solma, a contemporary poet of the Moieina, cele- 
brates tha magnanimity of Ilarith and Hiirim, two Dxobiunii,' diiils. i> bo 
charged Ihemsclvc- villi -u|,j.]yin;; tln-u-j dn.a;iiLin] rauiias required in pay- 
mcrjf 'if r]ic blood shirt in this long war. After tho ncgolialinn- hail bcnin 
interrupted by u perfidious murder, Hdrith brought a hundred camels (tho 

[irici: nf I'll" I'l), aim L' will: liii <■•! n >::a, In []a; farli. v i.f llie murili'rnl jl.TSOn, 
anil said, Choose than btOoeon Ike blood (of my son), and llic Btft (of the 

Tliere were many otlier faitioua poets during tho war of Dahis; and none 
raoru so than tho warrior Anturo, whose fealn have- tiuun li-iiiii-iaiticil 1o 
modem Arabs in the apocryphal but charming " Eomancc of Antar." His 
Moiitlaca is still e«aut. LaUd, the satirist of the Bani Amir stock, and 
Naligha DLObiani (so styled from his tribe), are al"MvoL!liv of riienliun a> 
distinguished poets. 
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brethren the Bani Ashjfi against the Hawizin tribes. A standing jtoi Abumi 
warfare, marked as usual by assassinations and petty engagements, re-irad: 
but distinguished by na general action, was kept up between t niil.td Irr 
them, and lasted until it was crushed by the rise of Mahomet 

The following is the sequel of the story of the Bani Tamtm. qiTtmbn. 
After the battle of Sheb Jabola, tbey fell out with their neigh- 
bours the Bani Bakr* who, in a year of famine, trespassed on wmtimwiu. 
their pastures. Several ballK's without any important issue mar y'.xl'"' 
fought between them in 604 A.D. and the following years. In M *^ a " m 
G09 the Persian governor of a neighbouring fortress, to punish 
(he liani Tallinn fur the plunder of a Yemenite caravan, enticed 
into his castle and slew a great number of their chief men. 
Thus crippled and disgraced, they retired to Kulab on the confines 
of Yemen, where they were attacked by the combined forces of the 
Bani Kinda, the Bani Hurith of Nojriln, and certain Codhlite 
tribes. Single-handed they rcpnised them in a glorious action, 
called KnbSb Ms Second A.D. 612. Inspirited by this success, 
they returned to their former country, and renewed hostilities with 
the Bani Baltr. From 615 to 630 A.D. several battles occurred; 
but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 
Tho Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foreseeing from the practice of the 
Prophet that, under the new faith, their mutual enmities wonld be 
stifled, resolved upon a last passage of arms with their foes. The 
battle of Shaitain, fought at tho close of 630 A.D. was a bloody 
and fatal one to the Bani Tamfm. They repaired to Mahomet, Both into, 
denounced (he Bani Bakr, ami implored his mak'Jk'ti 'lis ajfimst i:'!:™"!'. 
them. The Prophet declined thus to alienate a hopeful suitor, 830 
and shortly after received the allegiance both of the Bani Bakr 
and of the Bani Taniim. 



:■ most important bodies of the 
sula. Two other tribes deserve a 
ission of Cliristiauity. These are tEtth. 



liaiiizedti/Googli 



Tb«Soai The Bani Tav emigrated from Yemen Into Xajil probably in 
Tayiuita " tho third century of our era. Still moving northwards they 
™4Sy. fi^ed themselves by the mountains of Ajd and iSWuia, and tho 
town of Tagma. The influence of their Jewish neighbours led 
6omc to adopt Judaism ; otters went over to Christianity. The 
remainder adhered to their ancient paganism, and erected between 
the two hills a temple to the divinity Full, Little is known of 
this tribe till the beginning of the seventh century, when we find 
its two branches Ghanth and Jadtla arrayed against each other, 
War beiwecn on account of tlm di-puted restitution of a camel. After somo 
inn'dwi, engagemeuW termed the War of Fasdd, (or discord), the Jndila 
Jndn*! 1 *° a emigrated to the Rani Kalb at Duma, and thence to Kinuasrln 
(Chalcis) in Syria. They sojourned long there ; but at last, after 
the dissensions with their sister tribe had continued five-and- 
twenty years, peace was restored, and they returned to their 
Emirate former seat. In G32 A.D. the whole tribe embraced Islam. Tho 
' ' two famous clii'.ifMiiis lli'itini Tay, and Zcid al Kheil, belonged to 
the Bani Ghauth. Tlie former is supposed to have died between 
GlOand G20A.D.; the latter embraced Islam, and his name was 
HoumTaj change* i by Uahomel from Zeid at Kheil (famous for his horses,) 
Stan km, to Zeid at Khar (tlie beneficent). 

Th e flaB , The Bani Haeith were a clan descended from the Cahlauite 
fHuiuat stock of tlie Bani Mailhij* They must have emigrated from 
(n Siijmn. Yemen at a very early date, for they wero seated in Najr&n 
(between Yemen and Najd), and skirmished with the Azdites, 
when about 120 A.D. 1.1 ji; latter migrated northwards. In the time 
Tiifirrnn- of Mahomet we find the Bani Harith settled in the profession of 
chrfiuuJtr Christianity. Baronius refers their conversion, but with little 
tcitiuy!'' probability, to the Mission of Cunstantius to the Himyar court 
already noticed, A.D. 343, f The Arabs themselves attribute it 
to the unwearied labours, and miraculous powers, of a missionary 
called Feimiyun, and his convert tlie martyr Abdallah.X M. C. 

t Sec p. clx. 

t Sm tie story told at length in Hishami, whore some of the miracles are 
meutianed, such as the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by tho people, 
pp. 10-13. The martyr, Abdullah ibn Shamir, is known to the Clinrcb 
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lie Perceval, as well as Assemani, believe that Christianity was 
generally adopted in Najran about the close of the fifth century. 
Under the reign of Dzu Nowas, I have recounted how that cruel 

their faith, and were prosperously and peaceably advancing under 
Episcopal supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam. 
One of their bishops, Abul Haritlia, was in the deputation which 
was Bent A.D. 630 by this tribe to the Prophet. Cess, tbe famous 
orator, whom the youthful Mahomet hoard at tbe fair of Ocatz, 
was likewise a bishop of Kajriu.* 



Section VI. 
Medina. 

It remains to conclude this sketch by a notice of Ysthreb or YutireB or 
MintHA. 

According to Arab legend, the whole of this part of Arabia AixiHidnai 
belonged originally to the Amalekite*, in whom we recognize the 
Abraijiimic races of other than Israelitish descent; but it was 
invaded by the Jew?. :,ud Vnthrd. (so called after the Amalekite 
chief), passed, like Kheibar and other neighbouring places, into 
their hands. Wild tales, borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures or 



under die name of Arethas, son of Calob.—probably his Arab iiamo (Harith 

waters. Bat hie life was proof against ever attempt, till at hut by AMfulafc? 
nrm direcLion tbu kini; f^ci! -i i;i I v of the Deity; anil then a blow 
inflicted on [he martyr's bead immediately proved fatal! Others say that 
Abdullah escaped, and that he was one of tbe martyrs of Din Nowas. Cnf. 
If. C. dtFtrttval.-vvl. L p. 129; and Gill bun's Decline and Full, cud of chap, 
ilii. note/. 

~ ^prai^i; \\ 3> ; H. C- r.'i i'r'^r^ vul. i. p. 159. 
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Tradition, profess to explain the cbuee of the Jewish invasion; 
the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, and of David, arc by 
various writers adopted with equal assurance and equal proba- 
bility. 

The student of history may be content with a more modem 
tlatc. The inrotu's cl' Nului-;hri')ru.v/:ir, and hii sue]; of" Jeiu- 
Balcm; the attack of Pompey sixty-four years before the Christian 
era, with that of Titus seventy years ufter it; and the bloody 
retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 A.D., are 
some of the later causes which we know dispersed the Jews, and 
drove large numbers into Arabia." Such ;"ii_tiiiie Jews v, , :1 ,■ il.e 
Nadhir, the Coraitza, and the Caynocaa, who, finding Yathreb to 
' be peopled by a weak race of Codhaite and other Bedouin tribes, 
incapable of ofic:-in.^ ii.udi resistimuc, settled there and built for 
themselves large and fortified houses-! 
sottlommi About the year 300 A.D., a party of wandering emigrants, the 
SoJIaI"'hi AzdiW clans of Aws and KhazkajJ arrived at Yathreb, and were 
ii 1 , 8 ^ admitted by alhance to share in the territory. . At first weak 
and inferior to the Jews, they began at length to grow in strength 
and numbers; and as they encroached upon the rich fields and 
date plantations of the Jews, disputes and enmity sprang np 
between them. The new comers, iiei,tle:l by M.it.tK son of Ajlfin, 
chief of the Khazraj, sought and obtained succour from their 
Syrian brethren, the Haul Qhass&n; and having craftily enticed 
the principiil Juwisli cliiff: into an e;;c!oscd tent, massacred them 
Tho,ttM- in cold blood. The simple Jews, again beguiled into security by 
■wiraMiie a treacherous peace, attended a feast given by their unprincipled 
jbwjj close ! aa £ tllcre a 8CCOn| j butchery took place, in which they lost 



* See also the mtieo <>F Ji-wiJi ^t'.knicnt in Monnt Scir which ejected tho 
Anulekitss. 1 Chan, iv. 42, 43. 

f These houses were tnjailjlc of iv-iisihig the attack of troops; they were 
called Otta. 

t See pp. elm andelssxv. Of the mm™.]!. ti il>i."i into which they wore 
suosi diviutd, the mum;? of Aw? Mo:iil, .mil Tnym Alt-it, nrc si((iullcant of 
the maintenance of the same i<l..]:iinm. w,>islii|i us [hut of the Miadditc 
tribes. Mahomet changed their names into Aws ABuk and Togm Allah. 

§ SccAuK'S al Wididi, p. 867. 
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the whole of their chief men. Thus, nboot the close of the fifth 
century, the Hani Aws and Khazraj became masters of Yathreb, 
:.nd ei^eted the J'.v-. fi'.'i:: ::Uu:i ef iheir lands as they chose. 

It was shortly after tlicfo events thai Yatlireb was imexpeotciliy .v.u sarib 
attacked by a prince called Abu Karib; but whether to punish mSiSJ"™? 
the Aws and Khazrivj for their attack upon the Jews, or for what '.. .„!,a', : i 
other cause, is not very apparent* The invader sent for the four B,hccn T- 
chief personages of the Bani Awajf and they, expecting to be 
invested with the command of Yatbreb, repaired forthwith to his 
camp at Olwd,} whore three were put to death. The fourth 
escaped to his defenced house, ami there defii >1 the efforts of the 
treacherous prince. This was OnAmA, who became chief of the liani 
Aws, as M31ik was of the Bani Khazraj. Abu Karib prosecuted 
his attack, destroyed the date plantations, and brought his archery 
to bear upon the fortified houses, § in which the stumps of the 



title of Aia Karib. Historians^nd traditioinsu Insist that he is identical 
with Aba Karib Tibban Aead, King of Yemen, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the third century, or nearly two hundred years hefore the era uf this 
expedition. From the sketch of the history of Yemen (p. tl.iii), it is evident 
that the incursion must have taken place about the reign of Dza Nowis; 
and as he was so billed ,1 Jew, it* nl.josl. w:i. perhaps to punish ihe Aws 
and Kla;*raj fur llieir erne! iirld ln'a.di< ma- attaeks ii[iun ids eii-reli^ijaisTS. 
This, however, is ni^i' a LOaj^riif; and tile ■id;,- lain L'ivejL l*.y Kaliv? 

It is elsewhere said that the GAiVjun, or head of tho Jews, was tie cousin 
ami rep rc.-Pala live of tV kin;; ivbi.se aa^mrir; Ib-jii recognized; but who 
this king can have been docs not appear. Frncopius mentions on Af&xapiflos 
who was nt this time master of the lie" I. ti n 1 [(■>.■. aa.l i.iiored (kc itjvtrtiKatv 
of it to Justinian. Sec above, p. clxxxriL The name and date afford some 
presumption of idci.rity adili il.e iav.u'er i,f Medina. 

t Among these were 11 the three Zeids," chiefs of [lie Awsites, and sdl called 
bj that name. 

t Ho pitched below the hill of Ohod, where ho dug a woll ( but its water 
did not Qgrco with him. It was long after known as " the Tohba's welL" 
Vide Journal Asiatiqut, Nov. 1638, p. 439. Barton says that the present 
tradition of Medina represents this well to he tho J3ir Human, which lies 
about three milcsN.W. of tho town; ii. p. 220. 

§ There is a paper worthy of perusal on Ohaiha by H. Perron, in the 
Journal Atialique, Nov. 1838, p. 443, One of the houses at Medina so 
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arrows llion shot were visible in the early days of Islam. At last, 
falling sick, or despairing of success, lie made peace with the Aws 
sad Khazrnj, and imparted. Aa he left, he made over the provi- 
sions and baggage of his camp to a woman who had supplied him 
with sweet water from Yatbreb : she thus became the richest 
female in her tribe, and (which seems almost incredible) sur- 
vived until the rise ef Islam* 
Enmii; The Bani Aws and Khnzraj, thus established in power, did not 

a™™( long remain on terms of mutual amity. The fifth century had 
teihminBof hardly expired, when disputes arose on the relative dignity of 
cm nanu^r. Qhaiha and Malik, and on the amount of blood-fine to be paid for 
the murder of an iidherent of the latter. Battles were fought, 
Conrfilniion, for twenty or thirty years a constant enmity prevailed, f At 
oso-sss A.n. iagt tne father (according to some the grandfather) of Hassan 
the poet, being elected umpire, decided in favour of thf Av.'Jtttti, 



bristled with Iho arrows then thol int'j it thai it. ri Ltivtd and retained the 
name of A! Ashifr, "the hairy." It belonged to the Bani Adi, and was 
situated near the spot where Mahomet afterwards built his rnosquc. 

• Seo Journal Analijut, Nov. 1838, p. 447; and C de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 
ASS. The latter tu;;iM' with rir^Kdiility that, instead of the rise of Islam, 
the tirih of the Prophet of Itlam is meant. 



f.vu informed him that Medina would be the rcfuee of the coming 

Prophet, ate. It is curious that neither ike annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
throw any satisfactory light on this Inter iiiv»-iun; l.liuujth Ahu Karib.if u 
king of Yemen, must hate passed near Mecca to got to Medina. As the 
event occurred within three quarters of a century before the birth of 
Mahomet, the confn.-it>ii atn] tim vi l.tint/ toiirmtci] nilli it cannot lint affect 
our confidence in the ancient pen cj-.-J !ii itui v <i tit: Lhy.u ahivi-th'-r. 

t II was during this period that Ohaiha, who had gained mush riches and 
power by merchandise, planned an attack upon tho Bani Najjar, a Khsjroj 



her parents, and Obnih.i lu:n::l i:i.::n iTi'i -^ii'd for his attack, 
divorced her, anil then An: man-ion I t:"i;bim, and became the great-grand- 
mother of Mahomet. A'.jfi'* at Wieladi, p. 14. 
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though himself a Khazrajile; and, to prevent farther dispute, paid 
the disputed portion of the fine* 

The peace thus secured continued for a long scries of years, a 
But in 583 A.D., hostilities again broke out. The osleusiblc o 
cause was the murder of n Khazrajite, or of a Jew under Khaz- 
rajite protection. For some time the discord was confined to 
clubs and lampoons, f In process of time it became more serious. 
The Bard Khazraj defeated their opponents, slew one of their 
chiefa Suweul tin Sum!t,% and expelled an Awsite tribe from the 
city. Bloody encounters ensued. Each party looked for succour 
to the Jews, bu» they declared for neither ; and the Khazrajitcs, 

Instigated by a rani barbarity, some of the Khazraj chiefs 
murdered their hostages, § and thus decided the Jews of the 
Coreitza and Nadhlr tribes, to side at onco with the Bani Aws, 
and to receive with open arms their expelled tribe. Both sides 



* One of the conditions of this ]«acc was stanly of domicile, wliich even 
in war was never to be -violated. Every murder within a pm n:i< lo.surc 
was to bear the usual blood-line. Mahomet did not imithn'-piTt clii^ ritrlit. 

t The moils in whieh the salMsts abused each other was peculiar. Thus 
Hassan addressed lunorous poetry to the sister of bis enemy Cays, esmllinp; 
her beauty i and Cays sang in praise of the daughter of Hassan's wile. A 
similar practice was one of the charges brought against Kdb, the Jew, who 
was assassinated by order of Mahomet. 

Amr, a Khnzrajitc, repaired at this period to Hira, and obtained from that 
Court (Iho supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Oejaji), the 
title of Prince, in order to put a stop to the discord; but the attempt was 

J This man had a convcrsntion with Mahomet at Mecca, when be was 
urging there publicly the claims of his faith, and is said to have died a Moslem. 
BitMmiyP.Ull Tabari, p. 158; K&tib al Wnclciiii, p. 287[. He was killed 
by a Codhlaite, mid his son (who with the murderer, both beci.i.n Mu:-n:il- 
mans,) took the opportnnily of reviTiiriu;! :iih f:i:!isr's ikMtli by n blow aimed 
while both ho and bis li.'tiiii .mtc jigl-Hhii; Icsjji-cIht >.i(!c by side at Obod. 
It was proved, and Mahomet pnt him to donth, as the slayer of a believer, at 
the gate of the mosque at Coba. 

§ Abdullah ihn Obey, afterwards Mahomet's great opponent at Medina, 
rejected wiih horror the proposal to murder his hostages, end perstmded 
several other chiefs to do likewise. He wus dissatisfied with the conduct of 
his tribe, and took no part in their subsequent proceedings, nor in tbo battle 
of Bofilh. 

hh 
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now prepared vigorous!/ for a decisive battle. The Bani Awb 
sought for aid from the Corcish at Mecca, who declined to war 
against the Kha3rajites; # but they gained reinforcements from 
two (jhnssfinitc tribes, from the Mozeinn,t and from their Jewish 
allies the Coreitza and Nadhir. The lUui Khanraj were sup- 
ported by the Joheina.J a Codb&ite tribe, the Bani Ashjft, ft 
branch of the Ghatafiln, and by the Jewish stock of Caynocila. 

: eof Tn the year 615 A.D.§ these forces were marshalled against each 
other, and there wag fought the memorable action of Bdfith.fl At 
first the Awsites, struck with terror, fled towards the valley of 
Oraidh.^T Their chief Ilodheir al Ketilib, in indignation and 
despair, pierced himself and fell." At this sight the Bani Aws, 
impelled by shame, returned ti> the i-harvji: and fought with such 
determination that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies 
with great slaughter; and refrained from the carnage only when 
checked by their cry for mercy. They burned down their date 
plantations, and were with difficulty restrained from razing to 
the ground their fortified houses. 

The Khazraj wt-re limnMcd ami enfeebled, hut not reconciled. 

SorNo open engagement after this occurred; but numerous assassina- 
tions from time to time gave token of the existing ill-blood. 
Wearied with the dissensions, both parties were about to choose 




good matclduck wen. Aofcs en the 

§ Sec KStib al WSckidi, p. 2G6, where Ihe era is gi™ as six rears prior 
to Ibelicgira. 

|| Booth was situated in the possessions of the Bani Corcitia. Burton 
describes tbo Epot a* a depression, "an hour's slow march" lo Iho N.N.E. of 
Medina, now called Al Ghadir, " the buhlr" iii. 0. 

^ Tin's spot is mentioned by Burkltardt as one lionr'a walk N.E. ofMeilina 
in tie direction of Olltxl. Travel*, p. 459. 

•• VVuckidi, p. SOS. Al Kclolb nas an honorary litlc of supremacy. 
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Abdallah ibn Obey, the most distinguished of the Rani Khaaraj, 
as their chief or king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an 
unexpected change in the social relations of Medina. 

The survey which we have thus taken of the peninsula and it 
border states, will aid us in forming a judgment of the relations in 
which Arabia stood towards her coming Prophet. Mwntor 

The 6rst peculiarity which attracts attention is the subdivision SiMh H o 
of the Arabs into innumerable ; i [."li_-poTidoi it limlk's, all governed SennTsf 1 "" 
by the same code of honour and morals, exhibiting the same iMnUHiut 
manners, speaking for the most part the same language, but. v.„i L :."" 
possessed of no culifiivo jirinoiiil.j i restless, and generally at war 
amongst themselves ; and, even where united by blood or by 
interest, ever ready on the most insignificant cause to separate 
and abandon themselves to an implacable hostility. Thus the 
retrospect of Arabian history exhibits, like a kaleidoscope, an ever 
varying scene of atomic combination and repulsion, such as had 
hitherto Tendered abortive every attempt at a general union. 
The Kinda Government, though backed by the powerful dynasty 
of Yemen, fell to pieces after a brief duration; and neither the 
Himyar sovereigns, nor alter them the court of Him, could elTcct 
more than the casual recognition of a g^m-riil 1'ui h.l supremacy. 
Tin; freedom of Arabia from fordgn conquest was owing not only 
to the difficulties of its parched and pathless wilds, but to the 
endless array of isolated clans, and the absence of any head 
or chief power which might be made the object of subjugation. 
The problem hjd yet to be (l^iTmin! >1, Isy whiit ibice these tribes 
could be subdued, or drawn to one common centre; and it was 
solved by Mahomet, who struck out a political system of his own, 
universally acceptable because derived from elements common to 
all Arabia; vigorous, because based upon the energy of a new 
reb'gious life; rapidly and trrepressibly expansive, because borne 
forward by the iikhicsti^iir.j, intfi-tible to an Arab, of endless 
war ami plunder. 

The prospects of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were as unfavour- S mau 
able to the hope of religious reform as of political union orS^"' 
national regeneration. The foundation of Arab faith was a deep- rtf0 ™- 
rooted idolatry, which for centuries had stood proof, with no 
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palpable symptom of decay, againBt zealouB evangelization from 
Egypt and Syria. Several causes increased the insensibility of 
cisjuUjuifcr Arabia to the Gospel. A bread margin of hostile Judaism 
bj Juuim. neutralized upon the northern frontier the efforts of Christian 
propagandism, and afforded shelter to the paganism of the centre 
of the Peninsula. The connexions of the Jews extended far into 
the inferior, and were supported towards the south by the 
powerful Jewish settlement iu Yemen, which was long pro- 
tected by the Abyssinian government, and at times even sought 
to proselytize the tribes of Arabia. 
Pumdn But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed a com- 

wiiwote- promise with Judaism and had admitted enough of its scmi- 
mJenoEnea scriptural legends, and perhaps of its tenets also, to sleel the 
tar'inu*' national mind against the appeal of Christianity. Idolatry, simple 
and naked, is comparatively powerless against the attacks of 
reason and the Co'ppl; boi, joim-d ntul aiopii by some measure 
of truth, it can maintain its ground against die most urgent 
efforts of human persuasion. To advance the authority of 
Abraham for the worship of the Kaaba, and vaunt his precious 
■ legacy of divinely inculcated rites, would be a triumphant reply 
to the invitations either of Judaism or of Christianity. More- 
over, the Christianity of the seventh century was itself decrepit 
and corrupt. It was disabled by contending schisms, and had 
substituted the puerilirk's of a (];:br.:;i[i._ T Evqwrsriuon, for :ho pun: 
and expansive faith of the early ages. What could be hoped 
under these circumstances from such an agent? 
UnMual The state of Northern Arabia, long the battle-field of Persia 
Ih™wa and the Empire, was peculiarly unfavourable to Christian effort. 
™th™™'' 1 * Alternately swept by the armies of the Chosroes and of Constau- 
Bi 3™S* tinople, of Ilira and of the Ghassinides, the Syrian frontier 
presented little opportunity for the advance of peaceful Chris- 
tianity. 

Hnw» of tfan The vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded the 
Dilpucii u stedfast importunity of Missionary endeavour; while their haughty 
ciumjunitj. tMrf ^ pr an[ j revengeful code equally refused submission to the 
humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not that a 
nominal adhesion to Christianity, us to any other religion, might not 
be obtained without ];:i:'[ii'i|>:i'nm hi its spirit or subjection to its 
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moral requirements ; bat such ;i fnrrn::l Mibnii^-iiot: could 1l:l\v 
resulted alone from the political supremacy of a Chriatiiin power, 
not from the spiritual suasion of a religious agency. Let us 
enquire then what political inducements bore upon Arabia from 
without. 

To the North, we find that Egypt and Syria, representing the JJjjjjJJj , 
Roman Empire, exercised at the best but a remote anil foreign cnnuimiir 
influence upon Arabian affairs; and even that limited influence »uhotit. 
was at this period continually neutralized by the victories and am*. 
antagonism of Persia. Tha weight of Constantinople, if ever 
brought to bear directly upon the affairs of Arabia, was but 
lightly and transiently felt." The kingdom of Ghassan, upon 
the borders of Syria, was indeed at once Arab and Christian, 
but it yielded to iiira the palm of supremacy, and never exer- 
cised any important bearing on the affairs and policy of Central 

If we turn to the North-ttat, we observe, it is true, that the 5. from iim 
prospects of Christianity had improved by the conversion of the * v " rI *'™''- 
Court at HSra with many of its subordinate tribes ; and the influence 
of Hire permeated Arabia. But Hira itself was the vassal of Persia ; 
and its native dynasty, lately fallen, had been replaced by a 
Satrap from the Court of Persia, a strong opponent of Christianity. 
The relations of Pagan Persia with the Arabs were through the 



* The moat prominent intlaneo of Boman interference is the alleged 
appointment of Othmin ihn al Huwciritn, as king of Mecca; bat the details 

■ of Ihifl transaction nri-d. ml, Ifiil if nut :l| rv[iliul. Al any rate, the authority 

of Othuiin was bat short lived. Seo Springer, p. 44. There are very 
fen- other flllnsioos to Human ii:tltn hit within Arabia. The Emperor mndo 



Mve, p. clmib. Ha 
Its treaty with the Emperor. WaeMtX, 
mntiunnl fliTangements ou the border 
-■egulation of the customs dues. Bnt 
inry. So also with the Roman legions 
ni, referred to ut p. exxxviii. of the pro- 
e, such as hard Cays or Mttndzir, 
S| hut that Conn H as never able to 
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channel of Ilira, uninterrupted, intimate, effective, and entirely 
counter-balanced tlioae of the Christian West. 

a. Tram the Xo the Soulh, Christianity had suffered on important loss. 

The prestige of a Monarchy — though it was but an Abyssinian 
one — was gone; and in its room t tn-re also hint arisen :i IWsinn 
Satrapy, under the shadow of which the ancient Himyar idolatry, 

^Fromtbc and once royalJudaism, flourished apace." On the East there 
was indeed the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided 
from Arabia by tie lied Sea ; and the negro race, even if brought 
into closer contact, could never have exercised much influence 
upon the Arab mind. 



Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant: nay, 



i,n ii'Sl'd no i" sonic respects it wbb declining. There was no hope uf a 
ua^eptiu change from the aid of political supremacy; and, apart from stieh 
ciianji. tEe p rea( . nce Q f an influential Judaism, and almost universal 

submission lu the jiatimal iiliilnlrv, r«:jt]«r«:I tln< ciinvursioii of 
Arabia a doubtful and a distant prospect. During tho youth 
of Mahomet, the aspect of the Peninsula was strongly con- 
servative; perhaps it was never at any period more hopeless, 
^raSJthe ^ ' 9 a rcudy failing of the human mind, after tho occurrenoa 
ikbIUod umt of an event, to conclude that the event could not in any other 



Fiill; close of chap. xliL ' 

Tljii conclusion here drawn is very donbiful. It is quastiombk whclliir 
Mahomet wentd not liiin^ll imvc JhvU'I to the continuance of a Christian 

power in Yeinen, us n couiiiipciicy rlic si favourable to Ins great scheme. 

There is no point more remarkable in tile character of the Prophet than the 
adroitness with which he at first represented himself as the adherent and 
suppurter of opposing systems, and hj so doing nun over their putiauts 
to Ins own cause. It was tlius lliat lie treated the Christians of Arabia, 
mating them believe that ho wonld secure to ilicm Ilioir Christianity intact; 
it was thus, ho treated, mi.l was "ilcnnicd Iiy, t lit Cliristiuil king of Abys- 
sinia; anil lie would nu ik.nJ.l have i .laved II, i -aim' piine ivilli ulij Cbrisliau 
tovtminciit in Vcnitn. Et slu! IVmn Ciirisiiji'i:;-, [ ill Irjiu idola'.rv a:id 
Judaism, tbni opposition '-■> i'.Ii ;;lil!'s ^v:lciu lirst emanated 



niLiu of (lie A':.vs.-i:Lia;i- ii. V' 
Ci cut.- is not foreign to the i 
Ciiiisiinii [ioww bad been mi 
crushed in his cradle, and A 



* Gibbon lima marks tin 




entcd a rcvulntion. 
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way have occurred. Mahomet arose, and forthwith the Arabs *r»Uo «w 
were aroused to anew and a spiritual faith. Hence the conclusion .. .im;..^.-. 
has been drawn that all Arabia was fermenting for the change; 
that ali Arabia was prepared to adopt it ; that the Arabs were on 
the very point of striking out for themselves the ready path to 
truth, which Mahi*m>-i aniid] ;u<-(l, bui rmlicipaled only by a few 
years at most.* To us, calmly reviewing the past, oveTy inference 
from pre-islatuite history runs counter to such a deduction. After 
five centuries of Christian evangelization, we can point to but 
a sprinkling here and there of Christian converts; — the liani 
H&rith of Najrin; the liani Hanifa of YemUma: some of the 
Bani Tay at Tayma; and hardly any more.f Judaism, vastly 
more powerful, had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytism if »m 
under Dzu Nowfis; but, as an active and converting agent, the £3 "'$e 
Jewish Faith was no longer operative. In fine, viewed thus in a udSS"" 
religious aspect, the surface of Arabia had been now and then 
gently rippled by the feeble efforts of Christianity; the sterner 
influences of Judaism had been occasionally visible in a deeper 
and more troubled current: but the tide of indigenous idolatry 
and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting from every quarter with 

evidence that the faith and worship of Mecca held the Arab 
mind in a thraldom, rigorous and undisputed. 

Yet, even amongst a people thus enthralled, thero existed srai iniye 
elements which a master mind, seeking (he rtgciii i-ii'.n.ii jf . \ ■:iiu:i. i , .,: , : . M 
might work upon. Christianity was well known; living examples nX"*' 
of it there were amongst the native tribes; the New Testament Swfflmf m.t 
was respected, if not reverenced, as a book that claimed to be cllrlBll4m " 1 - 
divine; in most quarters it was easily accessible, and some of its 
facts and doctrines were admitted without dispute The tenets of 
Judaism wore even more notorious, and its legends, if not its 



* Dr. Spronger goes oven farther, and supposes chat Mahomet was not only 
some forward by lha irresistible spirit of the age, but was actually preceded 
l\i < ri;.y . ■/7.jV ;<■,■'■',>'■■ ■.n-.* , I r... i ■■ ... .:, : ,yh,,^ ;j hU.un. See references 
abovo in tho note at p. lxix. of the first chapter. 

t Tho Bani Taelilib, and Ohassan, and the Christian tribes near Bin, 
were wo far removed from Central Arabia to bo here taken into account. 
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sacred writings, were familiar throughout the Peninsula. The 
worship of Mecca was founded upon patriarchal traditions believed 
to be common both to Christianity and Judaism. Here then was 
ground on which the spiritual fulcrum might be planted; here 
was a wide field already conceded by the enquirer, at least in close 

And, no doubt, many an Arab heart, before Mahomet, responded 
to the voice, casually heard it may be, of Christianity and of 
Judaism: many an honest Bedouin spirit confessed of the law 
that it was j ust and good : many an aspiring intellect, as the eye 
travelled over the bespangled expanse of heaven, concluded that 
the Universe was supported by one great being; and in time of 
need, many an earnest soul accepted with joy the Christian 
Sacrifice. Coss, Bishop of Najrln, was not the first, nor perhaps 
the most eloquent and earnest, of Arab preachers, who sought to 
turn his fellows from the error of their ways, and reasoned with 
them of Righteousness, Truth, and the Judgment to come. 
It wo The material for a great change was here. But it required 

wwToiisd to be wrought; and Mahomet was the wohkmak. The fabric of 
tanS*!? 1 Islam no more necessarily grew out of the state of Arabia, than a 
gorgeous texture grows from the slender meshes of silken filament; 
orthe stately ship from unhewn timber of the forest; or the splendid 
palace from rude masses of quarried rook. Hod Mahomet, stern 
to his early convictions, followed the leading of Jewish and 
Christian truth, and inculcated upon his follows their simplo 
doctrine, there would have been a " Saint Mahomet" — more 
likely perhaps a " Mahomet the Martyr" — hiring On; foumlaiinii 
stone of the Arabian Church. But then (so far as human pro- 
babilities and analogy indicate) Arabia would not, certainly in 
his day, have been convulsed to its centre, or even any consider- 
able portions of it converted. He abandoned his early convic- 
tions; for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, he 
substituted the alluring designs of expediency and compromise; 
and then, with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by the 
plastic power and adaptive energy of which, he gradually shaped 

the broki!:i ii:ul (lircmiiL- d masses of the Arab race into an 

hnr::]i.'n:oiis v.iick-. — .1 body [.TL.lc'.vcd v. i l Hie :ir.:l rr^i ur. 
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Kaaba. And thus, by unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of 
mind, he persuaded the whole of Arabia, Pagan, Jew, and Chris- 
tian, to follow his ateps with docile submission.* 

Such a process is that of the workman shaping his material It 
is not that of the material shaping its own form, much less (as 
some would hold) moulding the workman himself. It was Ma- 
homet that formed Islam: it was not Islam, or any pre-existing 
moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 



" Hut it must be rcmciintrcil tli.it tl:i:: efTi-cl was not attained until ciery 
siv:iil:ll>h! inthieiifc KpLrituul mill tempiii-al hud heen brought to bear Agnitlft 
a ceaseless opposition of twenty years ; and that no sooner hnd tile pcrsonnl 
influence of tic Prophet boon removed by death than almost the whole of 
Arabia rose up in vebidliou ji ; :,iirm Islasu. The remark is anticipntory, but 
it should not be losi .-i/.it of in unr • stiimiie i.f nr]k--]ii,Juiiuetnn Arabia, ami 
of its preparation for the now faith. 



CHAPTER F OUR T H . 



The Forefathers of Mahomet, and History of Mecca, from the middle 
of the Fifth Century to the Birth of Mahomet, 670 A.D. 

conai, nuicr In the fourth section of the foregoing chapter I hare cn- 
midd™ sth deasoured to give a connected view of the progress of events at 
Mecca, from the most remote times to the middle of tlio fifth 
century. About that period we left Cossai in the possession of 
all. the important dignities „f Mm: city, religious nnd political, 
ciiiipoiiij The social institutions of Jlecca did hol essu:itiaHy differ from 
tSu™ an those of tlie wandering Bedouins. They were to some extent 
bhihiIm. nmjjg,.,! ],y t i, e requirements of a settled habitation, nnd the 
peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition. But the 
ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of political move- 
ment, were in reality . the same at Mecca then (so wonderfully 
have they survived the corroding effects of time) as exist in the 
desert at the present day, and Lave been go graphically pour- 
trayed by the pen of Burkhardt. 
ntoerai It must be borne in mind that at Mecca tliere was not, before 

licjili.'!"'' 1 tin: establishment of Islam, any Corei-nmeal in the common sense 
oorcmmeni. of the term.* No supreme authority existed whose mandate 
must be pot Int.. I'xeiMili.in. KiLcli tritu; fuiiiu'ii a ii-inblic governed 
by opinion; and tin- nj-i:.ii-ji nf ilm :ii-;i:ria-c tri'-ics, who chanced for 
the time to be acting together, was the sovereign law. There 
was no recognized exponent of the popular will ; each tribe was 
free to hold bach from that which was clearly decreed by the 
rest; and no individual was more bound than his collective tribe 
to a compulsory conformity with the even unanimous resolve of his 
fellow- citizens. Honour and revenge supplied the place of a more 



* Sit iv ii i ll i ■!;* In ^| i. i ir. r; / //> : f i.', |.|'. l:ii. :?:i r 
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elaborate system. The former prompted the individual, by the 
desire of upholding the name and influence of his clan, to a com- 
pliance with the genera! wish ; I lie laticr provided for the res[>ect 
of private right, by the unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In 
effect, the will of the majority did form "the general rule of action 
for all,* although, there was a continual risk that the minority 
might separate and assume an independent, if not antagonistic, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society perhaps 
unavoidable, was then, even as it is now, the curse of Arabia. 
The stain of blood once shed was not easily effaced: its price 
might be rejected by the heir, and life demanded for life. Itetalia- 
ation followed relriSmNna: tin; friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, identified 
themselves with the sufferer, and adopted his churns as their own; 
and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated blow not 
unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in a protracted 
and bloody strife. Still, in a system which provided no magisterial 

cannot be doubted that the law of retaliation afforded an important 
check upon the passions of the stronger ; and that acts of violence 
and injustice were repressed by the fear of retribution from the 
friends or relatives of the injured party. The benefit of the 
custom w;is further increased l.y ihu pructiw of Patronage or 
guardianship. The weak resorted to the strong for protection ; 
and when the word of a chief or powerful man was once pledged 
to grant it, the pledge was fulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the 
chk-fd possessed no shadow of authority to execute either their, 
own Irishes or those of the people. But in reality their powers, J 

in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the .councils and the 



" We meet with few instances of punishments inflicted by society upon 
offenders before Islam. In one case a roller's hands were cut off for ilie 
theft of treasure l>ul"n^in^ I" iiil Iv.nl'.i; .iTi.iLli t -r ni;ni was exiled for ten 
years on suspicion of connivance ai the theft. Tabari, p. 73. 



llistoiy of Mecca. 



movements of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence derived 
from the local offices attaching to the Kauba and the pilgrimage 
that the Sheikhs of Mecca differed from their brethren of the desert, 
and exercised a more systematic and more permanent rule. It is 
important, thore:'.>;e, cme-fully u> trace the history of these offices, 
which Cossai, with the hope of founding a stable government, 
concentrated first in his own person, and then in the person of 
fjminii-rviN.-n his eldest son. The offices an; commonly reckoned five in 
' number:— T. jSiW'/ii and Jlifulit ; ilie exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying water and food to the pilsrims. II. Khjd'Ja; the com- 
mand of the troops in war. III. Liud; the standard, or right of 
affixing the banner to the staff, and presenting it to the Standard- 
bearer. IV. HijOba; the charge of the Kaaba. V. D&r al 
Naiiica; the presidency in the Hall of Council.* 
Oust makti Cossai bad four sons, the two most distinguished of whom arc 

Lis culled Abd a! l)ar, and Abd Meniif,f (the latter born about 

ibKn&r. 430 A. D.) The narrative of the patriarch's last days is thus 
simply told by WYickidi. In process of time Cossai became old 



• Sec Sprauja't Life of Mohammed, p. C; and M, C. it Porcaal, toLL 
p. 53?, rt.eeq. Some make the Liwa, or right of the Standard, to include the 
Leadership also; lull «'f find these ..ffi^s in Id scparati'ly l>y different novous. 
Supposing tbat they arc 1o be recti ned j ; ..ae. e>.--, tin: siafiya nod Kifada 
might be regarded as two distinct office!, in onler to make up the foil 

It has been already stated that CuH'ai :'M not keep in liis own hands (lie 
luifr ceremonial r,fljei-s .>:' ilio pil;.'i ii:i;-;:-.', as If.'idhit ami Ijasa, or right 
uf dismissal iiri.I hcmling Ik- hunied n'liirii hun Arafat and dismissal of the 
pilgrims iron Jliim. lint the pilgrimage ii) Arafat iviu evidently under ills 
superintendence, ns lie provided writer and food njion the occasion; and wo 
nl.t> read thai lie IMil in kindle a great fire at Mii/daliSi to guide the pi]. 

Wfickidi "which existed in the time of the Prophet, anrl the three first Caliphs, 
and Li continued ereo to the present day." KStili al Wackidi, p. 1.1J. 

f Cossai called two of his sons after bis gods Abd MaS/ma Abd al 
Oisa; one after his house, Aid al Bar; and one, who died vmiii;-. al"l<a' 
himself, Abd al Cnsm\. Alul .Mesial' r; a; llaiiK-.l - U Lamr from his beauty i 
hut it is said that his proper name was Al Mngliira; his mother however 
dedicated him to Man 'if, ike greatest iilul at Mcrrui ami so that name pre- 
vailed over the other. TabarS, pp. 25-26. From Abd al Oiza descended 
ivliadija. MaliumetV first wife. 
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hands of his first-born, saying: "Thus wilt thou retain thine 
" authority over thy people, even though they raise themselves up 
against tlice; — let no man enter the Kaaba, unless thou hast 
opened it unto him ; nor let any banner of the Cornell be mounted 
upon its staff for war, excepting by thine own hands ; let no one 
drink at Mecca, but of the water which thou hast drawn, nor 
any pilgrim eat therein save of thy food; and let not the Corcisli 
resolve upon any business but in thy Council Hall." So ho gave 
him up the Hall of Council, and the. cu-tcdy of the Holy House, 
and the giving of drink and of food, that lie might unite Ills 
brethren unto him. And Cossai died, and was 'juried lit A I 1 r;!j.':n."' 

Through the careful providence of Lis father Abd al Dar.it 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a Kl 
nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- cn 
parison with bis brother Abd Mcnflf, on whom the real manage- ™ 
meat of pubhc affairs devolved, and who I:iL. i out fresh quarters for 
the growing population in the city.f Upon the death of Abd JJ 
al Dar, the whole of the offices of state anil religion passed into 
the hands of his sons; but they all died within a few years alter, 1 "' 
and his grand-son?, w:io then iii'ieii:ed di^nii ies of the family, 
(500 A, D.), were of too tender years effectually to maintain their 

* EStib al WarMS, p. 12. Sec nlso Tabari, p. .15. Al SajOn is a liill 
"near Mccen, which iiccmnc licntofortt (lie Inirlnl-^Mund of tbc Qoray- 
^hlle-i." — (If milou'l lr lif'I s.i I'0I'" C0 Spirnqcr, p. 2G. 

f '['i::-: .-^^i- ; ■ I..- :h? ir.;l r.r.te ■..! [I:.- m;.:, iilllun— :i r k-i tKYinriL' dil^i. 
Tlmi Wickidi says (hat, nfiiT Ow-ui'-i Jpnik, AI..I Mfitif snoteedea to Uiis 
po-Lllui] an; 1 . l,i ih.i Ci'Vcrnumiu of tin Corw-Ji. He adds.— 

—"And he divided Mecca into quarters; Babsequently to the division 
wdh'L Ql'Sai ItnHc for his people." 

Tliere is n lr:i(ii(i(in by Aurarki thai Cn.«ai himself divided llic offices 
between AhdalB;irainl Ali.l Mcuv, alluui.1 Hi (Vj- hulcr the Ai.«(vtluitii>n 
of witter nail Iboil. ;e:.l IciuLol - : liie, Uia h;l'l \: Wan to, tho dcsccndunls 
•if Alld Mlillif WiUlM lime fuel lid lieec-sitv In Ij^llt iisr tllOSO olticpS. 
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?b<i sii'if Meanwhile the sons of Abd Meniif had grown up, anil codti- 
" ill i:i jiriFpt-sfioa if -iuii tat ::e r's niilitence. The chief of them 

£|^n» were Al Muttalib, HAshim, Abd Shams, and Naufal." These 
' conspired to wrest from the descendants of Abd nl Dar the here- 
ditary offices bequeathed by Coesai. HtVahim took the lead, and 
grounded his claim on the superior dignity of his branch of the 
family. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, headed by liis grand- 
son Amir, rtftiK-d t;i i:nle any of their rights; and an open 

Two ructions, rupture ensued. The society of Mecca was equally divided bc- 

ucni tor tween the two factions, one portion of the Coreish siding with the 
claimants, and the other witJi the actual possessors of the offices, 
while but few remained neutral. Both parties swore that they 
would prosecute their claim, and be faithful among themselves, 
" so long as there remained in the sea water sufficient to wet a 
tuft of wool." To add stringency to their oath, HMshim and his 
faction filled a dish with aromatic substances and, having placed 
it close to the Kaa::a, put thi-ir hands into it as they swore, and 
nibbed them upon the Holy House, The opposite party similarly 
dipped their hands into a tsowl of Mood.f 



* He liaJ six sons and sis daughters. The clilosl of llie sons was Al 
Muttalib. Audi id Wddiidi, pp. 13-141. The three first mentioned in the 
lent were by one mother, Atika, uf tin' lSani Czjt Avian. Nuqfalwtis by n 
female of the Bani Sissiin. Wikti.li iiiuritir.rin ;i third wife. M. C. do Pcr- 
iTviil iriakts A!ii] Sl.iitn. the chlust win. hee uko Tatari, p. 22. 

t Hence the former were were called ^jJjaLxJ' "the sweet scented," or 
"ihose who pledged theinsdi-es in pei fumes ;"— the latter iii! "tfie 

licters of blood." Kita al WiMB, p. 13j. 

Bprenger calls the former party (iliat of Ulihim) the Liberals, the 
latter (the descendants of Abd Mtulf; tin: Ct,n~tr,:t;li;t.<. But on the port 
of tbo latter there ivn: no urcaler e.n..ni rvati.im than [ho iuiIiiimi de-ire tin 

fi>rinur then: ivm mi ^renter liliernii.-in 1h:iu [hi: :i-mi;!"ii .if IheirpirioM-aieis 
t:i Li pMiir.n .-■[ :be Ji^nitie:; :.nd liui-ei 1 w,iie:i lli.-.v .e'ered. The prirxiples 
of both were the same. K, idler had any intention of effecting a than)re in 
Ihc religion? ur pnlilieiil system uf Mecca. Bulb recognized the existing 
patriarchal form of the lou.ii^illoa: neither of thein had the leaal thought 
of ailnpling a in :;;.; i 1 1 i e 1 e i il iiiliI eriiirhtcned regime. It Tvaa a simple 
strangle fur ptraer in [be part of »n liinnehea uf the dominant family. But 
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The opponents now made ready for a bloody contest; and Ihc tju omaai 
ranks were already maishidleu within sight of each other when, SuS? 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for a t£™piriiev 
truce. The conditions proposed were that Hfiahim and his party 
should have the offices of providing food and water for the pil- 
grims; the descendants of Abd al Dar as hitherto retaining the 
custody of the Kasha, the Hall of Council, and the right of 
raising the Banner. Peace was restored upon these tcrnm. 1 * 

IIAsHin,t thus installed in the office of entertaining the pil- HfoMm torn 
grims, fulfilled it with a princely magnificence. He was himself 
possessed of great riches, and many others of the Corcish had uwr2!?u« 
also by trading acquired much wealth. He appealeil to them as iSSul!,* for 
his grand-father Cossai had done:—" Ye are the neighbours of God, *° P"^°' ! - 
and the keepers of his house. The pilgrims mho come honouring the 
sanctity of his temple are his guests ; and it is meet that ye should 
entertain them above all other guests. Ye are especially chosen of 
God and exalted unto this high dignity; wherefore honour his guests 
and refresh them. For, from distant cities, cm their lean and Jaded 



Sprenger's principle of a spirit of enquiry anil advance towards the truth 

before the time uf Mall* .1:11 [. JIVj ili.i] I:. I in i[] !:,L! family ,;f AM 

Mcnif the seeds of liberalism, which (us it appears to toe) no more existed 
in them than in the family of Abd al Bar. 

* The Leaderxhip I- r,<>t here ■qi.-dih-d, ard inIVrcnce might thence bo 
druivii itiatil filiowcil ll: t rii-h: or' the JS-i:i,,a. But «r know frum siilMipu'Nt 
history, that the leadership actually feU to the lot of Abd Shams son of Abd 
Jl.naf, :uul from l.im ihlj lidicri'.,..! i:i regular descent by Omeiya, Harb, 
and Abu Soiian, Sec Sprenger, p. 26, note 1. 

The three offices retained by the descendants of Ahd al Dar remained in 
that line. The en-loily uf tin: K.iaba « cviicrmridv continued by Maho- 
met to the person in p-hscssEui; al Llj.- i>tul>li-.liii]init <.f Ham, though he had 
hitherto been one of his opponents. The Hall of Council descended by 
inheritance to Ikrima, and was sold by him to the Caliph Moawia, who 
turned into the Government House— - —"and so," adds 

the Secretary of Wiiclddi, "it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even 
unto this day," (p. 13J). 

t This is according to M. C. de Perceval's calculations, which I accept ns 
near approximations to fact. Hprcnscr places IIAshun'a birth A. I). 441 
Vale -\>:iaik Jt>\\rr,al, No. .Txxi. p. 332. 
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camels, they come unto you fatigued and harassed, with hair ilis- 
htvtllcd, and bodia amend with the dust and squalor of the long 
u-ay. Thai invite il-.ein h "W.'< nitd furni.h thon teith mater in 
abundance."" I bVliim m-. tin., example I.y a munificent expendi- 
ture from his own resources, and the Coreish were forward to 
contribute every man according to his ability. A fixed cess was 
also levied upon thorn all.f Water sufficient for the prodigious 
assemblage was collected in cisterns close by the Kasha from the 
wells of Mecca; and, in temporary reservoirs of leather, at the 
stations on the route to Arafat. Tlie distribution of food com- 
menced upon the day on which the pilgrims 6et out for Mini and 
Arafat, and continued until the assemblage dispersed. During 
this period, that is for five or six daya,$ they were entertained 
with pottage of meat and bread, or of butter and barley, variously 
prepared, and with the favuriie national npjst of dates. § 

Thus Hushim supported the credit of Mecca. But bis name is 
even more renowned for the splendid charity, by which be 
relieved the necessities of his fellow-citizens, reduced by a long 
continued famine to extreme distresB.|| He proceeded to Syria, 



Constantino winch Gibbon calculate)! qi eleven shilling*. The fixed eontrf- 
liatioa from each would tlws exceed filly poanili The richer of the mer- 
chants may possibly have given so mnch; as ii is certain that mercantile 
projects had begun to revive at Mecca, anil c^.ch-Ny aiarine* the Coreith, 
ami the profits of each expedition arc staled to have generally doubled the 
capital scoek employed. As the ostentations Arabs would expend alt they 
coulil on the occasion of ibe aiuuu' I'il^riniL^e, rl i- -ino specified is not an 
anlikcly one for the more cxtea..ivc traders. But as a genera! and uniform 
cesa on each person or hi ail ol a family, it appiacs ex.T.-.-ne iirnl iinl-rtil-jil^K-. 
Tiie period alluded to, however, is eartv in the sixih century, and at that 
remote era we caanot look for any great certainty of detail in such matters. 

t The day of starling is called dj^jJUjj and falls on the Bth of 
Dsn! Hijj. The ceremonies concluded, audi he multitude dispersed on the 
12th or 13th of ll'c same month, l-cc pi vec-Jini: chap, p. ccvi. 

§ The above arc. .mil is clikiH- froia 7\uti!i til U'ida/i, p. 14. 

1| Onlhc liabililv .if Mecca still to famine from lone dloliebt, tec litirk- 
tardfi Trawls in Cranio, p. 340. 
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purchased an immense stock of bread, packed it in panniers, 
and conveyed it upou camels U> Mecca. There the provisions 
were cuoked for distribution; the camels were slaughtered and 
roasted; and. the whole divided anions the people. Destitution 
and mourning were siniih'nlv iiici!h1 inhi mirth and plenty; and 
it was, (the historian adds,) " as it were the beginning uf new life- 
after the year of scarcity."* 

The foreign relations of the Coreisfl were managed solely by Comnnrcui. 
the sons of Abd Menaf. With the lioman authorities, and the t> f 
Ghassfinide Prince, HKshim himself concluded a treaty. He hit^rSimi 
received from the Emperor a rescript authorizing the Coreish 
to travel to nnd from Syria in sccnrity.f He also scoured 
the friendship of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to 
carry their goods without hire.J His brother Abd Shams made 
a treaty with the NajSahy, in pursuance of which the Coreish 
traded to Abyssinia; his other brothers, Naufttl and Al Muttalib 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of PcTsia who 



* Km al WScL-idi. p. 13s T„I,„H,T. W. It is added by all the Maho- 
uifjl^n l>L:*tini.ins llial rl.:< is t!ie uri,;in ai l [ho nsvm: Jfihfu'w, ix. " beeim^c 
lie bmh: U|i the provisions:"" Jj y>\ ^*J>— But this is improbable, for the 
jimiic "t II;"i^liiin wa.3 niri'ady in r>:i-!i::i.v. 'I]j<; h:.ilin£ opponent of the 
great llishim, in the struggle fur Iho offices of religion and state, was 
Aiurson of ITis/iim, sua of Abd al Dnr ; bo that already there was a cousin 
styled by tlio same nninc. The Arab poeta, however, delighted ia the 
puns and we have fragment* of poetry referring to it handed down to na 
by tradition. Tlashiiu's pvuiior mm.' ii -:iid lo have lieen Amr. 

f It ia added thai as oflcn as he went to Anckira (Awy/rn}, he was 
admitted into the presence of the Emperor, who honoured and esteemed 
iiim; hut tin; Iccciiii. no duii!;[, tiriaiii.ue'l [n llic oi^hv :u ^-InrilV tins illus- 
trious ancestor of the Prophet. Kicib al Wacki'di, -p. 13-14; Tabari. p. 23. 
The former lavs that li.nl, iln- C:iv.nr an.l ilir N:r:,^i;.- honoured and loved 

t i_iLiiJ ^ j-=JJ ^ < iLJl ^jJl y> j 

Kalib al WickidC, p. 14. I have endeavoured to"" give the meaning of tiis 
passage in the tout. 

kh 
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allowed them to traffic in trio and Fata, the latter with the Kings 
of Himyar, who encouraged their commercial operations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Corcish prospered in every direction.* 
iisrcmtiis To Hllahiiii is ascribed the credit of establishing upon a uniform 
SS^ footing the mercantile expeditions of his people, so that every 
"* ' winter a caravan set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, 
while in the summer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, ami the 
other Syrian marts .\ 
uuiiin The success and the glory of Iliishim oxposod him to the envy 

jUttngcd of 0me jy aj son 0 f jjjg brother Abd Shams. Omeiya was 
SmS'ii-iio opulent, and he expended his riches in a vain attempt to rival 
•n™iii«i! g4 the splendour of his uncle's munificence. The Coreisb perceived 
the endeavour, and turned it into ridicule. Omeiya was enraged. 
Who, said he, is Hdshimf and he defied him to a trial of supc- 
riority.J llfisliim would willingly hiive nvnidtil a contest with 
one so much his inferior both in years and in dignity; but the 
Coreish, who loved such exhibitions, would not excuse him; 
he consented, therefore, but with the stipulation that the van- 
quished party should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten 
years exiled from Mecca. A Khoeflite soothsayer was appointed 
umpire; and, having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced 
HRahim to be fho victor. Hfahim then took the fifty camels, 
slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them all 
the people who were present. Omeiya set out for Syria, and 
remained there the full period of his exile. The circumstance 
is carefully and superstitious ly noted by Mahometan writers as 
the first trace of that rivalry between the HAthmitt and Omsyad 
factions, which in after ages shook the Caliphnic.§ 
* Tutor, p. SS. 

f KStib a! Wu&idi, p. 13; Tabari, p. 22. 

■ It is difficult to express, in any longnago bnt the Arabic, the idea con- 

—-.Icnging another, find claiming to be mere noble 
id generous, than he. Each disputant adduced facts 
and witnesses to prove his ambitions pretensions, and the arbiter juilgi-il 
■ccordinglv. 

§ KnlBi al Wdotu/i', p. 13); Tabari, p. S4. The Mahometan historians 
sny that " This was the beginning of the enmity between Hsshini and 
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lluahini was now advanced in years when, on a mercantile BJjUb^ 
journey to the north, he visited Medina with a party of tho •* "w"™ : 
Coreish. As he traded there in the " Nabalhean* market," he 
was attracted by the graceful figure of a female who from an 
derated position was directing her people how to buy and soil 
for her. She was discreet, and withal comely, and made a tender 
impression upon the heart of HSshim. Ho enquired of tho 
citizens whether she was married or single; and they answered 
that she had been married to Oheiba, and had borne him two 
sons, but that he had divorced her. The dignity of the lady, 
fhey added, was so great aiiniii^.-it hrr p^pli' that she would not 
marry, unless it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns and have at pleasure the power of divorce. 
This w:ls Salua daughter of Amr,a Kliazrajite of the Rani Najjar, f 

H;.s!]i:i] thereupon demanded her in marriage; and she con- and manic* 
seated, for she was well aware of his renown and noble birth. So 
he married her; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan. Ifc also invited some of the 
Khazrajites. After a few days' rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria; and, on his return southwards, Hashim carried 



Omeyu," meaning between ihe Osiuiywls and Alilw-iiiTus. Mysteriously to 
illustrate this predestined enmity, it is pretended that Ilashim and Abd 
Slums (Otucya's father) were twins; that tho Erst born earns forth with 
his finger adhering to the forehead of his fellow; and that on being 
severed, hlood flowed from the wound. The soothsayers wero consulted, 
and said tlint there would he bloodshed between them or their descendant.". 
Tabari, p. S3. The Secretary of Wackidi does not givo this legend. It 
is an evident Abasside fable. 

Tim envy of Onicya, ami (lit rivalry between the brandies Df Hashim 
and Abd Shams, need no si;e!i vcsomlile illustration. It was the natural 
result uf the retention of [mm-r ami nfitec by one of two collateral lines. 
The Hishiraitcs hail [lm chief dignities of i'rmidius water and rood for 
the pUgrims. The Ume;.\>,l.; ;i ..ucjjrsL only the hM.kijoip m I - 1 1 o- W!i:it 
more natural than that the latter should envy the former ! 

* That one of the marts at Median >!ev.ikl Imvc keen then currently called 
by this name is proof that the Naballieans must have had extensive mer- 
cantile dealings so far south as Medina. This corresponds with the con- 

t Mention has already been made in the iTCCLoio;: ;lny-;i ..^.v\.xi:. > 
of Oheiha, and also of Salma. 
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u^aSSL bride Willi him to Mecca. As the days of her pregnancy 
jmham =< ,v;m ccd, retired to her father's house at Medina, and there 
iji.jor. lire-light forth a son who, bwaiisn much while, hair covered his 
infantile head, was culled Hh«ba al JInmd.* Not long after, 
Ilashim made another expedition to the north, and while at 
Ghazza {Gam) sickened and died. The event occurred early in 
the sisfh century ,f 
fcliiHh'u 1 Hishim left his dignities to Al Muttalib,f his elder Brother, 



marriage was not eonsummnled till his r.'li:rn, when he carried Salmato 
Meeca. These facts, and the birth of ShGba al Medina, are not mentioned 
by Ilia Secretory. 

Hashim's death could 1101 have ccca rred >erv immediately after the hirlhof 
Shiba, as be is taid to bare had annhei- child l.y falnin, a daughter called 
Ruckeya who died in ii/amy ; l.nt it i> pwi'ib- she may have been bom 
before Shcba. liasbim hod another daughter of the same name by another 
wife. He apjicars lo have had in all live ivin-. l,y i.la.m four sons and live 
daughter were born In him. Kitih al W&clidi, ibidem. Bui the only child 
of any nolo was SMha, Ahd al Miillalib. 

ilushim was probably betiveen lifly ui:d sisly when lie died. Sprenger 
has satisfactorily shown thai the ab-nnl :ni lili'iri cf Lis being at bis death 
only twenty or Iwcnly-tivc year* i'hl, ori^imilei! ii: 11 corrupt copy of a 

the properly left by FJisliim al Gaza to bis family at Mecca, was then only 

to Ilush'uiCs being grey-headed when Salma bore him a son. The view 

f M. C. de Perec v:il eonsidei. Ilia; ll:i-liiiii died A . 1 >. 510, and supposes 
ShSba'to have been then thiiuam years iji] ('lavinj; b.cn bom A. D. 497.) 
But 'J'abari makes tbc lad only seven or eight years of age when, tome time 
later, bo quitted Medina, (p. 1:>). H;ifbii:i any therefore have died earlier. 

I follow M. C. ibs Peivrval in plucii.;; Sii-1« (Al.d al Muttalib's) birth in 
497 A.D. lie died ailed ci«hty-lwo. in SI'S A.IJ. Sprenger, by fanrtr 
years, brings the calculation of his birth to 500 A.D,, but the luni-solar 
system of M. C. lie Perceval is lo be ]>referrHb 

t Al Mutlalib and Hishijn, ami their descendant., combined and kept 
together on the one fide; as did Alal Shams and Nanml, and their de- 
scendants, on the other. Each ln.-dy, sho Sccicl.ry „i Wackidi adds, in all 
their proceedings acted "as one hand." 



Abd at Muttalib. coliii 
entertainment of the pilgrims in so splendid a «1 
style as to deserve the epithet Al Faidh, u the Munificent." 
Meanwhile, his little nephew -SI l ■'■ ! i ;i was growing up, under the 
care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years after his 
brother's death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller from 
Medina, who described in glowing terras the nobic bearing of the 
young Meccan. Al Muttahb's heart smote him because he had 
so long left his brother's son in that distant locality, and ho set 
out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Arrived at Medina, he 
enquired for the lad, and found him practising archery among 
the boys of the city. He knew him at once from his likeness to 
his father, embraced and wept over him, and clothed him in a 
suit of Yemen raiment. His mother sent to invite Al Muttalib 
to her house, but he refused to untie a knot of his camel's accou- 
trements until he had carried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was 
taken by surprise at the proposal, and passionate in her grief; 
but Al Muttalib reasoned with her, and explained the great 
advantages her son was losing by absence from his father's 
house. Seeing him determined, she at last relented. Thus, after 
Al Muttalib had sojourned with her three days, he set out with 
his nephew upon his jonmcy homewards. Ho reached Mecca 
during the heat of the day. As the inhabitants, sitting in the 
shade of their houses, saw him pass with a lad by his side, they 
concluded that he had purchased :i slave, and exclaimed Abd Al 
Muttalib!—" lo, the servant of Al Muttalib!" " Out upon you," 
said he; " it is my tiejen'ii', the son of Amr (Hlshim.)" 

And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore — °J 
" By my lifel it is the very same." lu this incident is said to » 
have originated the name of Ann al Muttalib, by which the 



* Kdlib al IFVmcri/t, pp. 14-15} Talnri, pp. 1S-1J. The accounts vary 
considerably. Tl^ f.iLiacr maktt Tii.Vm. larhiTirf tin: I'tici Hassan, to bring 
lo ALu al Muttalib die tidings of his Tscpliuws the latter mates a Mcccan of 
the Ttani al Hnril.li lo do no. Tnluri also varies (j. 10) in representing Al 
Mnttalib as carrying mi' 1"= ruphuiv . Ijh.Il-i in^iy. j:kI time omits [ho inter- 
view widi Salinn; but at p. i; he pves itU'tinr :e.viLinl more like Wiu-kiili's. 
He also makes Al Muiinlib at first rqiivsi'iit liisru-|.liew :itMeccatobereatfy 
hii slave, and theu anrprise Iho Coreish by leading him about the streets of 
Msec* well dressed, and proclaiming that ho was Haihbn'i ton. 
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Mil. Al Mattalib proceeded in due time to hiatal "his nephew in 

obtains the possession of his father's property ; but Naufal, another uncle, 

v.'! in in tfjjjoaed, and violently deprived him of the paternal estate. 

tiirauBti Abd al HottaJib (who appears now to have readied the years of 
maiKnli discretion) appealed to his tribe to aid him in resisting the 
fr-lai'ScWi usurpation of his rights; but they declined to interfere. He 
then wrote to his, niiilr i iud mlativi-s ni Medina, who no sooner 
received the intelligence than eighty mounted men of the Hani 
Najjar, witli Abn Ast'.d at their head, started for Mecca. Abd al 
Mnttalib went forth to meal then), Bind invited them to his house; 
but Abu Asiid refused to alight until he bad called Naufal to 
account. He proceeded straightway to the yard of the Holy 
Home, and found him seated there among the chiefs of the 
Coreish. Naufal amsi; to uli'iii- Mcli:i>nie; but the stranger refused 
his welcome, and drawing his sword sternly declared that he 
would plunge it within him unless he forthwith reinstated the 
orphan in his rights. The (.ippressur wr« ilauntod, and agreed 
to the concesaion, which was ratified by oath before the assembled 



of fragmentary poetry on tin; snlMi'it. The fi.ll.n.iug tines duscrifie Al 
Multalib's emotion when he rccogniicd his nephew at Medina:— 

s Jj > ijjlj JjIe t _jJ-o LjoLii .' ■*■ ^ w3Lp! ti-Jy; 

Kita al WitUa, p. 14. 

•See Tabari, pp. 17-31. These ineirJcnts are not given by Wnekiili: 
and there is ground for suspecting al [lie least exaggeration In them, from 
rlk AhjT-^.i:^ ;:i>::.M't eri. : l:iig 'i::i' _ ! iile i."..'i- lliu Oiiicv'.l !.r::,t:b r 

Abd al Mnttnlil) King rcjinsenti-il .1. l>i:i:si:[f n-nnor of his rights, and 
as sending a mosfago to his McilTrsn rtlniives (Vhirh is given by Tabari as a 
poetical fragment, |i. "T i'iilii rtgnii: h;:ti :[ s n-.'.i' grown up. But I 
do not sco any groin:.! for ]ki!i::i:k rl.c ri^htj of n-liitli he was dispossessed to 
bo those of entertsiiiiiiig lli-; iillgrlrm, e. iv.tvtigir mnnoses. Life of Ma- 
hammed, p. 30. In ti nt ■j.ivl ivi io Li'ii^i'lvr 111;- Lindc, Al Mnt- 
talib, as dead, which from the :i:tr:-.i:ivt. riot., net ti|.|..:-r likclv. The whole 
f Vnrious read 1^. -jjj- 
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power and influence; and having but one son to assist him in the 
assertion of Ms claims, he found it difficult to cope with the 
opposing faction of the Coreish. It was during this period that 
he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam, Finding it laborious 
to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, and store it 
in. cisterns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by tradition of the 
existence of a well in the vicinity. In: n i : i ■ 1 1 - diligent search, and at 
last came upon the circle of its venerable masonry.^ It was a nc 
remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, when a rich and incessant wel 
stream of commerce flowed in this direction. Centuries had elapsed 
since (lie trade had ceased, and with it followed the desertion of 
Mecca, and tlie neglect of the well. It was choked up either acci- 
dentally or by design, and the remembrance of it was so indis- 
tinct that the site even was now unknown. Mecca had again 

story, however, may bo regarded, for the mason specified above, with some 

dial; then AW Shims in Mecca, where he was buried, at Ajyidj then Al 
Hnttalib as sliove; and lastly, Naufal at Salrain iu Iric Sec Tulmi, p. 25. 

t HUhi'mi, p. 21 ; KAti/i til WScttdt, |>. 15, The event is encircled by a 
halo of miraculous associations. Abd ol Uottalib receives in a vision the 
liejvcnty b.-li.st to iiig Tor the well, couched ia enigmatical phrases, which 
after severs.1 rcpelaimi^ he ar. V.-: cnmiivheiids. The Coreish assemble to 
'vateh ]: id ]nl:-u[iri ; hid pkk-nxo strikes upon the ancient masonry, and he 
utters a loud TaibSr (Allihu Akbar,— Great ii the Lord:) The Coreish 
then insist on heing associated with liim i:i the, ;>;jssi'»-i:i]i of the well. Abd 
al Multalih resists the claim, which they agree to refer to a female soothsayer 
in ihc highlands of Syria. On their journey :b.[l:cr. :heir water IB cipcndcd 
in a wild desert when no springs arc to be found. They prepare to dig 
graves for themselves and await death, when lo! the camel of Abd al Mat- 
:a!i;: ::il.cs -Ki ;i'j_t' on ;!.-^ ^rouiLii, :,.;.! :uiL!Lt:n:i ■ tr.i^litway gushes forth 
Tiic Coreish, with a flood of thanksgiving, acknowledge that God bad by 
tliis iniruelc shown ihut ilie wdl Z:iin7:ii[i l.idunged solely to Abd al Mnt- 
talib, ond they all return in peace to Mecca. The dispute about thegaiclles 
nnd other property i- lt].[i'-.^]v.1 as flowing the above incident. After mi 
absurd story of this sort, what reliance is to be placed on tli£ Secretary's 
judgment or common senso? Sprongcr has rightly thrown the whole of 
these fables into his legendary chapter. Life of Mohaamtd, p. 58. 
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risen to a comparatively prosperous state, and the discovery of the 
ancient well was an auspicious token of still increasing advancement. 
CMm iifiiis As Abd al Muttalib, aided by his son lluriti], dug deeper and 
MswSed iij deeper, he came upon the two golden gazelles, with the swords 
thS°K^ta. 0f and suits of armour buried there by the Jorhomite king more 
than three centuries before. The rest of the Coreish envied him 
these treasures, and demanded a share in them. They asserted 
their right also to the well ilstdT, which ihuy declared had been 
possessed by their common ancestor Ishmael. Abd al Muttalib 
was not powerful enough to resist the oppressive claim; but he 
agreed to refer their several pretensions to the decision of the 
arrows of IIobaE., the god whose image was within the Kaaba.* 
Lots were cast for the Kaaba and for the respective claimants. 
The gazelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and the swords and 
suits of armour to Abd al Muttalib, while the arrows of the 
Coreish were blank.f The Coreish acquiesced in the divine 

Muttalib beat out Cm: <razi-ll«s uiLo ol.iii-!-- iT yAi, and fixed them 
by way of ornament to the door of the Kaaba.J He bung up the 

* The image of Ilubal was over the well or hollow within the Kaaba. 
In this cavity wore preserved the offerings and other treasures of the temple. 
Tabari, p. «. 

f The Kitib al Wackidi is the only authority who states the nninher of 
the weapons, ™, «twi sword!, and fwi suits of armour, p. 15. The story 

Ol' liji:il- iii'itlL' baiicd here Ijy .M.'.h.l!:^, !!;■. la.l . I <: I'liOitlttC king, has been 
related in preceding chap, p. exeviii. 

In casting the lots on tli it- o,'i-;isiuri. mx arrows were used; two yellow for 
th E Kaabj;"u™ black for Abd al Mattniih; and two while for Ike L'ortish. 
Eishami, p. 23. The mode of casting the arrows is described by Tnbnri 
(p. G), lilicl liy M. C. Ar. Pi-rccval, £isii>', vol. 1. pp. 2S1-SGS. Tliere were 
ordiuarily scrcn arrows on which used reipouscs were written, from which 
some sort of oracle could he gathered in any matter, domestic, social, or 
political, referred to tin- god j— whether in dicing for water, circumcising a 
lad, filing his paleiiiiiy. raking n n il'.', i" war. including a treaty, &c 
The lots wen east into a ha;;, and drawn by tie minister of the Temple. 
In the present case, there was a. separate drawing apparently for each article, 
or set of articles, the arrow fifi ilmn K 1Lillin S 1( >l. 

J These were soon after stolen by three Corcisliilcs, but recovered. iXStii 
al WdMdi, p. isji Tabiiri d. 7J) p.-rs an account of a sacrilegious theft 
which ie probably the same. A* :i i.irai-lmu-iit, ike rfiief offender had his 
hands cat off, and one of the Coreish was cipiitriatcd for ten yean. 
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swords before the duor as a promotion lo the treasures within; 
but at the Game time added a more effectual guard in the slinpe of 
a lock ami key, winch (is is seiid) were made of gold. 

The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well Zj> 
Zauizam, was a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other at 
wells in Mecca were deserted, and thiB alone resorted to.* From 
it alone, Abd al Muttalib supplied the pilgrims; and the water 

* The character of the water is a question or some curiosity mid interest 
as bearing on tho origin of lite city. " It -.:t-iii- probable." -'ays BurkhnrdL 
"that the town of Mecca owes its origin to this well; for many mile? round 
no sweet water is found; imr is ihvrc in nny |mri of the country so copious a 
supply." Traoeia in Arabia, p. 145. Yet opinions vary so strangely as to 
its being lit for use that J can account for the contradictions only by the 
"the taatc for water. T will carefully note the 



Hartomn (1503 A. D.) says ; — " In the myddest thereof (of a 1 turret') ia a 
well of three score and tt-nne cuhitr. .ieejio; the water of this well is infected 
with saltpetre or s:ill!iitrn" Hvl-m, vol. ii. p. 38B. 

Jos. Titts (1680 A.D.) writes;— "Beer cl Zctn Zem, the water whereof 
they call holy water .... They report that it is us sweet as milk; hot, for 
taste in it than in common water, except 

■nably; by which means they arc not only mnch purged, 
hot their flesh hrcafca out all in pini| li'i; ami ibis they call the purging of 
ilicir spiritual corruptions." /iiif.p.392. Head" 
Moris. Thcrcnot aaith that the watcra of Mecca arc hitter; bi 
thorn so, but as sweet and good as any others, for aught as I could perceive." 
Ibid, p. 89S. 

Ali Bey says; — "The well is about seven feet eight inches in diameter, 
and fifty-six feel deep to tl.e suifaco (if liter water." He adds that tho water 
"is rather hracltinl i atnl heavy, Imr very limpid. Notwithstanding the depth 
of tho well, and the heat of the climate, il is lir.rivr when first drawn U]i than 
the air . . .. Ilia nhalesamt, nevertheless, and so abundant that at the period 
of the pilgrimage, though there were thousands of pitchers full drawn, its 
level was tiul sensibly diuiimwd." (vol. ii. p. 81). 

The other wells in the city,— which ho says ho " examined particularly,"— 

and clearness, as that of Zenr/ini." Hi: therefore believes them all to origi- 
nate ill " one shoot,"' .-■.i:'| l:ei'. '.iv :iii: i; I: ration of rain water: but his testi- 
mony is mingled with some degree of reltgioua forvonr. The city wells he 
says "spring front tin sumo source, us i be ivun-r of 7i'tnr.etn; they have the 
same virtue in drmviiut dowti ;be .)i vi it,-, favour ami bli's.-ing as the mira- 
eolotis well. Cod be praised for it!" Ibid. p. 88. 
U 
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iiself soon began to share in the sacrednesB of the Kaaba and 
its rites. 'I lie fame and influence of Abd al Muttalib now began 



But Sale on the authority of Eirisi, states that the springs of Mecca " are 
bitter and unfit to drink, ciccpt only the well Zcmictn |" Fret. Duap. 4. 
Am!" with this agrees tie testimony of Burkhardt, who with referenco to the 
former, writes ;— " The well water la so brackish tliat it is usisl on] y for culinary 
pnrposcs, except during the time of pilgrimage when thcloweat class of Hadjys 
drink it-" Travels, p. lOS. When the conduit from Arafat Is out of repair, 
then "during the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an absolute scarcity! a small 
si in of water (two of which u person may cany) being often sold for one shlllin g 
— a very high price among Arabs." /(tip. 107. Tho names of some of the 
wells nnd their diggers nre mentioned by M. C. de Perceval L p. 562. 

Ilurlilmrdt ascertained that tho level of Zemzcm continues the same oven 
when there is the greatest drain on its waters, by comparing the length of 
the hncket-rope in the morning, and again in the evening. The Turks re- 
gard this as a miruclc, as it is used not only by the multitudes of pilgrims, 
but by every family in Ihc city, for drinking und nblntion, though held too 
sacred for culinary purposes. He learned from one who had fl— cen ded \" 
;i I :iir i in: ii.r.- " rlfjt the r.-jicr tliuiittg at the bottom, and that the 
water is therefore supplied by a subterraneous rivnlet. The water," he adds, 
» is heavy in its taste, and sometimes in its colour resembles milk, but it ii 
perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish wells dis- 
persed over the town. When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, resembling 
in this respect many other fountains in the Uejilz.- Traveli, p. 144. Else- 
where he says;— "li(»-<:ver Imly, its watir is heavy to the taste und impedes 
digestion." Ibid. p. 106. 

The testimony of Burton is strongly nnfavonrablo. *"To my taste," ho 
snys,"itwas a is.lt- iiitM, -.vhii-li wus <'Vi-.-liii:;ly ili«.|;nT:ilil,-." Vi.l.il. 
p. 393. And again; — " It is apt to cause diarrheca and boils, and I never 
saw Q stranger drink it without a wry face . . . .The flavour is a salt-bitter, 
much resembling an infusion of a tea-spoonful of Epsom salts in a large 

For this reason Turks and other strangers prefer rain collected together in 
i i'r.Tr.i in;-! for rivu ii.riliings a guggleL" Vol. Lit - p. 202, note. 

Burton adds that as tho water is carried by pilgrims in jars to distant 
quarters, any nnc may now-a-days judge of its taste for himself. But tho 
flavour of stale water bottled up for months wonld not be a fair criterion of 
the same water freshly drawn. Ali Bey who bottlal some of it describes " the 
interior surface" of the bottles as "completely covered with small bobbles of 
extremely subtile air, resembling the points of needles. When I shook the 
bottle, they mounted to the superior surface, or united themselves into ono 
bubble of the siie of a grey pea." Vol. ii. p. 81. 

I have met with nothing to justify tho verdict of Sab that it "cannot bo 
drank for any continuance." Prel. Disc. p. 4. 



Abd al MuOam. 



to wax greater and greater; a large family of powerful sons Fi 
added to his dignity; lie became, and continued to his death, u 
the Tirtual chief of Mecca.* 

A strange calamity threatened to embitter his prosperity, hi 
During liis early troubles, while supported by hie only son I lurith, r» 
he had felt so strongly his weakness and inferiority in contending t,j 
with the large and influential families of his opponents, as to vow j£ 
that, if Providence should ever grant him ten sous, he would 
devote one of tliem to the Deity. Years rolled on, and the rash 
father at last found himself surrounded by the longed-for number, 
the sight of whom doily reminded him of his vow. He bade his 
eons accompany him to the Kaaba; each was made to write his 
name upon a lut, and the lota were made over to the Intendant of 
the temple, who cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow 
fell upon AedalLah, the youngest and the best beloved of Abd al 
Muttalib's sons. The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs 
be kept, but how else should it be fulfilled than by the sacrificial 
knife? His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, 
who was willingly persuaded to cast lota between Abdnllah and 

son. But the lot a second time fell upon Abdallah. Again, and 
with equal fortune, it waa cast between him and twenty camels. 
At each successive trial Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the 
stake, but tho Deity appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious 
offering, and to require the blood of his son. It was now tho 



Upon the wholo it may bo concluded that the water though somewhat 
btnekish and unpleasant to tho tnsta of most who are unaccustomed to drink 
it. Ml >'i.m. , 

^|':vii,i' i 1 V.v:-t <]:■: i]iii!v;i:'. family IlliiI [I;! 1 | ■ r ■_■ - o I : i i _ i ■. - !i ■ ^- ■. " il 

ii certain that Ilarb, and after liiiu Abn Sofian, surpassed tho family of 
Hiishim in wealth and influence, and that they were the chiefs ■>! Mecca.* 
(i . :;i :. Xi.!*virl;-!-.;:K!i,L -;;i;-u i urrc;it iiulli'.inly, J 1 i ■_■ h ■_■ \!..[ Mut- 
talib to have been the virtual chief of Mecca; after his death, there existed an 
equality among the several families; the 
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lentil throw, arid the ransom had reached a hundred camels, when 
the lot at last foil upon them. The father joyfully released 
AMallah from his impending fate; and taking a hundred camels 
slaughtered them between Safa and Marwa. The inhabitants of 
Mecca feasted upon them; and the residue was left to the beasts 
and to the birds; for Abd al Muttalib's family refused to taste 
of them. It was this Abdallah who became the father of the 
Prophet.* 



•The abort; account i- frwu ^'.il.tf «l IVtiriitii, p. 16, Bee also a papier 
in tlie ZtUschrip dir DetiUdiai MmgaVbidiKhm QuiBxhaft, vii. L p. 34. 

P Wackidi, however, gives another account, which is last commonly re- 
ceived. Caf.Hiihami,?. H; Tahari, pp. 6-11; M. C, de Ptnaa! vol. i. 

back Abd ftlMuunlilTjiist asle was about to plunge the knife into his son. 
umI oil. in fjivi' ;i i-.l'i.mlil, l.iil ];..■ v.iv.i;.! li-ti::ii lit [ast they persuaded 
him to refer tho matter to a divincress at KJicii-Lir. who indieate.L tin \ \.v\ 
of ransom described in the text. Whatever may have been the facta of the. 
die case, they have heen greatly over-coloured and. distorted by tradition, » 
much so, that Sprenger has placed the entire incident in his legendary 
chapter, p. 56. I believe kuwi'ver the -tnv to have soiie foundation of fact. 
It is difficult, indeed, to imagine an adequate motive for the entire uiran(u>n 
ul L -.L.-I] :;ik : because the Mahometans regard the vow as a sinful one, tho 
illegality of which rendered it null and void. Tabari, p. 5. The incident 

resemblance was then protended between ft and Abraham's intended sacri- 
fice of Ismaclj and thus they make Mahomet to say that he was "the son of 
<™ sacrifices:" ^jJ^sjAjj^l But the simple desire to establibh such 
an analogy, had there been nu facts to found tho stoiy on, would have led to 
a very different fiction; fur Abraham was ammaitlttl to offer up his son, 
and tho Mahometan:' hrlk-.-o be- acted piously iu obeying; whereas they 
hold Abd al MuttsJib, wbo was borne ont by no such divine order, to have 

was really to immolate a son, and whether it was followed by any actual 
attempt to put a sacrifice of human life into execution. Human sacrifices 

unknown iu Mecca. Tho truth I suppose to be that Abd al Muttalib vowed 
Ihat he would devote, a sou to Hohal. Nadsar,j^j , would probably bo the 
word employe.!; and the iJc" of a son devoted tu the service of Cod (a Nlizu- 
rene) might have become known among the Arabs from its currency among 
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The prosperity and fame of Abd al Muttalib excited the envy am »] 
of tlie house of Omeya, whose son Harb, following the example of HSUSSii* 
his father,' challenged his rival to atrial of their respective merits. SUfimgoi 
The Abyssinian king declined to be the umpire, and the judgment ^"mej™ 0 
was committed to a Coreishite, who declared that Abd al Muttalib 
was in every respect the superior. Ilarb was deeply mortified, 

ii-i lf 10 the spurious and idolatrous creed of the Kaaha. How rathe 
devotion of a son to the service of God to be carried out at Mecca? The 
question was referred to the idol, who simply chose one of tho sons. In this 



at ordinary form where children arc killed to avo 
mble of rearing Ihew, and in the case of female iiifn 
u bjrkimut cimtiln- of rln;ir dishonour. Thus Zcid 
urnged the killing of daughters, saying " I will tuppi 




llinnnj of Mteea. 



[esthoiht nui. 



and abandoned the society of Iris opponent, whose companion lie 
had previously been. Thus tie ill fooling between the branches 
of ILlsliim and Omeya was perpetuated and increased.* 
MMiSb Abd al Muttalib e oineii 011 important increase of stability to 
mwriinio his party by concluding a defensive league with the Khozaita 
Ihe^in*" 1 ' iidiubitants of Mecca. ] They came to him and represented that, 
Ks "°'" as their quarters adjoined, such a treaty would be advantageous 
for both parties. Abd al Muttalib was not slow in perceiving 
this. With ten of his adherents he met the Khoziiites at the 
Kaaba, and there they mutually pledged their faith. The league 
was reduced to writing, and hung up in the Holy House. No 
one from the family of Omcya was present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until thus published. | The combination 
was permanent, and in after times proved of essential service to 
Muhomet. 

Abrnta.^ In the year 570 A.D., or about eight years before the death of 
vic^oj, in- Abd al Muttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca by 
cvoA.n.i Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemcn.§ In the previous 



* Kvlibal WSckidi, p. 16; Tahari, p. 25 i Sprengtr, p. 31. Nofail, the umpire, 
ivas of the Block of the Ilani Adi,aod an ancestor of Omar. The story much 
resembles that of Hashim's contest with Omciya, and ono is half tempted In 
think it maybe a spurions re -production of it, tlie more strongly to illustrate 
the enmity of the two branches. Hut the suspicion is not suincienlly groat to 
deprive the narrative of a place in our test. When llarb gave up the 
society of Abd id Muttalib, "lie took nptllut of Abdallah ibn Jodain of the 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al 
Muttalib and a chief of TAif, on aecount of a spring of water claimed by the 
former. A sonth-iiver. of ihc Itani O.lziir in ttic !"m!li of Syria, decided in 
favour of Abd al Muttalib; but the stray is accompanied by several mar- 
vellous and suspicious ineirl cuts, Thus on t lie journey northwards, a fountain 
of water gushes, from :t split ijniek by the heel uf Abil ul Muttalib's camel, 
— an evident rc-produc: km uf it-.: li need if A!i;l al .ViM'.iuli'j's similar journey 
for the settlement of the claims of the Coreish against him. 

f For tho Khozaitcs see the preceding chap. p. exeviii. 

t Kitfo al Wieti'ii, p. 15\i Sprt.n S cr, p. 31. There were present seven 
of tho immediate family of Abd al .Mut:ali::, _\ v.-:'.i ;i, unii two other grand- 

g Tho authorities are ATiifio al Widadi, pp. 16J-17, and MthSixi, 
pp. 15-JO. M. C. de I'eneva! 1m- i:ivcii the eireuirlsuncra of this Eipc- 
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ocMii 



thither the pilgrimage of their tribes, treated despitefully his emis- 

resolved to attack Mecca and raze its temple to the ground. Upon 
this enterprise he set out with a considerable army. In its train 
was led an elephant; — a circumstance for Arabia so singular and 
remarkable, that the Commander, his host, the invasion, and the 
year, to this day arc called by the name " of the Elephant."f A 
prince of the old Ilimyar stock, with an army of Arab adherents, 
was the first to oppose the advance of the Abyssinian, He was 
defatted, but his life was spared, and he followed the famp as a 
prisoner. Arrived at the northern limits of Yemen, Abraha was 
attacked by the Tiani Khatli'iizi, n !ril*- <[i-:vii']ed from Maadd,f 
under the command of Nofail ; he too was discomfited, and 
escaped death only on condition of guiding the Abyssinian army. 
Thence the conqueror proceeded to Tflif, three days' march from 
Mecca ; but its inhabitants, the Bani Thackif, deputed men to say 
that they had no concern with the liaaba which he had come to 

with a guide, § i'or this purpose they sent a man called Abu 
liughiil, and the viceroy moved onwards. At Mughammis, 
between Taif and Mecca, Abu EughM died; and centuries after- 
wards, the Meccans were wont to mark their abhorrence of the 
traitor by casting stones at his tomb as they passed. 



t Wickidi gives a tradition (p. 19) that ilu-rv kith tl,ir!c-en elephants wilh 
>}ic army, beside; this famouBonc called Molimfid; and [hot the lallcr was tUo 
only one that escaped death from the shower of stones. But tliU would 
seam to oppose lie teaour of trmliiin:i p-m nll v mi m:1 .j.-c 1. WackMindds 
that Abralis sent to Abyssinia far the famous elephant Mahmud ciprcssly lo 
join his expedition. 

i See Table, chap. iii. p. excy. 

§ They had an idol, L&t, of their o»n, width liter honoured nearly in 
the same" way as the Meccans did that at the Knaba. Hishami,?. 16. They 
were always toolied npon ni jealous of the saperior fame of Mecca and its 
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nrni jmcorei From Mughammis Abraha sent forward on Abyssinian with a 
tha^Kwiwt body of troops to scour the Tehama, and carry .off what cattle 
they could find. They were successful in the raid, and among 
the plunder scoured two hundred camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants of 
Mecca; — "Abraha," its message ran, " had no desire to do them 
injury. His only object was to demolish the Kaaba; that per- 
formed, he would retire without shedding the blood of any." The 
Meccans had already resolved that it would be vain to oppose the 
the invader by force of anns ; but the destruction of the Kaaba 
they refused upon any terms willingly to allow. At last the 
r'iji',.;^y iirivniliil .m AM nl .Mur.^ib and the chieftains of some 
of the other Mbsjii irilu's* to ivpair to tlie viceroy's camp and 
there plead their cause. Abd al Muttalib was treated with dis- 
tinguished honour. To gain him over, Abraha restored his plun- 
dered camelB; but he could obtain from him no satisfactory 
answer regarding the Kaaba.f The chiefs who accompanied him 



* Of these the chiefs of the Bnni Bakr and Hodzcil are mentioned. Thia 
BaniBakrwos not the tribe collateral with the Ta-iilihltr.--, line i.ic ;w< 
descended from Bakr, son of Ahd Monat, son of Kinann, anu nearly allied 
to llic Coreish. Sec |ircccding chap. p. cxcvL 



favoar the return of thine own property, and makes! no solicitation regarding 
UicHolyHoasculmli ■£-<'■}; itn- [lilLn-uf limit own roligion and that 
of thy forefathers." Alidal Muttalib answered :— " Of the camels I am myself 
the Master, and therefore I asked for them: t» fit Ihe Kaaba, anotlia- ii id 
Master will Kill surety difeud i! and to liiin 1 cnmiiiil ils defence." Tlie 
speech of Ahraha is convenient for the trfiditionisls, as affording Ihcm no 
n.'c.-.;:;Mi 'r. :i--!^t Ai'-I :i M:i1'.;ll1^ ;j'i]-.[LLtir:ii d^;n;i:iT: Lur it :- nn: 1 1 . c- 
speech of A Prince who came 10 ih'.-troy tlie Knalja, and whose ohject was 
IO depreciate and not to tilol it. Tho conversation is evidently fill iricn led. 
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offered a third of the wealth of the Tehama if he would desist 
from hie designs against their temple, but he refused. The nego- 
tiation was broken ofT, and the chieftains returned to Mecca. 
The people, by the advice of Abd al Muttalib, made preparations 
for retiring in a body to the hille and defiles in tie vicinity on the 
day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib leaned upon 
the ring of the door of the Knaba, he ia said to have prayed to 
the Deity thus aloud; — " Defend oh T^ord thine own House, and 
suffer not the Cross to triumph over the KaabaP This done, lie 
relaxed his hold, and betaking himself with the rest to the neigh- 
bouring heights, watched wliat the end might be.* 

Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shown itself in the camp 
of the Viceroy. It broke out with deadly pustules and frightful b, 
Wains, and was probably an aggravated form of small-pox. In 
confusion and dismay the army commenced its retreat. Aban- 
doned by their guides, they perished among the valleys, and a 
flood {such is the pious legend) sent by the wrath of Heaven 
swept off multitudes into the sea. The pestilence alono is however 
s. cause quite adequate to the effects dcscribod.f Scarcely any 



behaving the details of every speech and conversation, as [he effort is patent 
to magnify Abd al Muttalib, Mecca, and the Kaabn. 

Some accounts represent Abd a] Muttalib as gaining admittance to Abroha 
through Dzu Nufai, (the Hirayar prince taken prisoner as noticed in ihc 
lext, p. cdiiiL) whose friendship he had formed in Iris mercantile expeditions 
to Yemen. See II. C. dc Perceval, vol I p. 314. Il "as on one of theso 
expeditions that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt in Yemen to dye 
his hair black. The people of Mcceawcrc delighted with his unexpectedly 
jm n : ;i.; : li ■ [ i !_■ ji.liht, ll,u i:i.-U'i:i <v,i- i:i:i< ilu-.v. 1 '. [hire- A'.lr'/'y r.l 
Wieh'i/i, p. 151; fiprcnyir, p. 86. Wfickidi represents Abd at Muttalib as 
withdrawing from Ml .".! mi Al.r:i]n : .^ ;i: j.:n:.iti I'j lUn- (,rrl..:l Nfi., :li'\t- 
wards Mahomet's sacred retreat^ and from thence letting loose his 200 
recovered camels as devoted to the Deity, in tbe hope that some one of the 
enemy in^hi i:ijnro them in llie Tdinino, and the Deiiy he thereby prompted 
10 revenge the insult upon the enemy's army. 

* No doubt these events, too, arc highly coloured by legendary growth or 
fiction, in order to cast a mysterious and supernatural air over the retreat 
of AbrnhsL. 

t No one appears to have pursued the nrnatfag army. They sought 
He-foil to guide them back ; hut in the confusion he escape! to one of the 
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one recovered who bad once been smitten by it; mid Abrahn 
himself, a mass of mnbgnant and putrid sores, died miserably on 
his return to Sand." 



surrounding heights, whence, it is pretended, lie called out to the fugitives in 

lite.:: iViinivc lints, 

» JB Wj L«ll (J® j * H JUJ)lj>JI 0 ,l 

"Whither away arc ye fleeing, ami no nun is pursuing! Al Asliram 
(Ahraha) is the vanquished one not the vanquisher." IlishSmi, p. 18. 

A contemporary poet, a Ccre'nhitc nanna! Al .il sl[n, <on of Zibara, estimates 
lln; killu! iir iln- Mii ri-.li'i-t number of (10,000, in these verses: — 

jlf. 0L de Perceval, vol. i. p. 28o" ' 

• Ilis body was covered with pustules and, as they dropped off, matter 
flowed forth followed by blood. "Ho became like an unfledged bird; and 
did not die uatil his heart separated from his chest." Hishami, p. IB. This 
is manifestly over-drawn. 

The accounts of Wackidi and tliihimi leave no room (0 question [lu: nature 
of the disease as hating been a pestilential ft™ of small-pox Wocsidi, 
after describing the calsu i:v in [lie ili-icifiil style (if the Coran, adds — 

" And that was the fast beginning of the smalt-pox, and the pustular disease, 
and a certain hind of bitter tree, (p. 17). Similarly Hishimi;— J } \ ^\ 
dj\ j (.Wl Cili t-JpJ! uojij l£j^\ } ii-aj! ULJlj lo 

word Jj-ajl signifies likewise "small stones," and the name as applied 
to the small-pox is probably derivril from the gravelly appearance and 
feeling of the hiuil jmr-i ul.-i- suv.li m h-i-lin;; is lnJicvcd to be common at 
some stages of the (li-a:ar-(-. so much no dint tho patient on setting his foot to 
the ground, feels as if he were standing on gravel. The name, coupled with 
this derivation, without doubt gave ruts lo tins jmelical description of the 
event in the Coran :— " Halt thai, not seen nam thy Lord dealt with the arm;/ 
of the Elephant f Did he not came their stratagem to miscarry t And be sent 
against them /lock* <firt!-. rV.-.iV, f. .": <■<:■,! upon them small clay stones, and 
made them lite unto </:.-. :tM,k «f nhirli the cattle have eaten." Sara cv. 
— See above chap. i. p. Ixsx. Canon III. n. This passage, as Gibbon well 
says, is "the seed" of ll.n m a rv !■".!■■ sis deiiiil" given regarding Abralm's 
defeat 

lii-Ljusi describes the stones showered npon the enemy as being "like 
grains of eom and pulse,"— j^djjl ^^Wk^J! JU*I — C|>. IS); and 
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The unexpected and seemingly miraculous disappointment of™ 
the magnificent preparations of Abrahs increased tlio reverence "< 
"with which tliroiiiih'.'Ul Anuiit llnj lAtol^i /Lii'l o'licr inhabitants « 
of Mecca were regarded. They became vain-glorious, and sought t»> 
to mark their superiority by the assumption of special duties 
and exemptions. " Let us," they said, " release ourselves from 



It would seem that not all who wore struck, (or sickened,) died; for 
A vvjIhl -nyj that she saw at Mecca Ilio riiler (,lfu/wu() and the driver of the 
elephant (>UjL> } JjJ^ JJ^) 110111 bl < Di and ^SS'nE food of tho 
p,.;jlr; flifh<hi,i. p. lii. Till: story is die more likely as blindness Li a very 

Id rvrtniiL anuicut VLr.":*, -:ii'l :o liuv.- I.L'i'n written eol.ue thn ITr^i rn hv 
Aim Cava a conteinpurnrv l D r Mr lin.i, in ruder to slay the Coreinh from 
doing violenco lo MuIh.iik:!, )u! cimmtrLUcs God'o mercies to them, anil 
alludes thus to the repnlso of Abraha, without any of the usual miraculous 
allusions. UiahSmi, p. 76. 

* i_«>Wj L_iL. ^ t_SoL*il OyjB- ^ lil Uli 

* lju ^ uvW- ^ ^ * Mji [J j ^> yy 

The other miracaloas :nn ( if t'L-T! smry is, that when Ilio array was about 
to advance ii|un M.: I, N.:f.iil, Kliuib.imit-.' v. :-i;-:i l t^ [ in I in: 

of the Hlephant. Ii I'.irtliwiili s;it dciwn, ami mi piTiiiasioii or compulsion 
iviiui.] iiiiiin i'. il :n i-lir ■ [■.;> iu'.v.^i^ Mil. ■■:[, wlnK; il ■.vuiiii; .,■ :i:ily proceed 
in c, , i;: , y .':l:i'r dir.i.d.Li:, Tjic [.-'.Tin :lii : - r-tr:ry Iks in a saying of Muho- 



between the Meccano r.n- 1 rii.i nuiiy. .M;l':i.>it. ol :i;iv^:il,ii-e of the circum- 

faliguad; hake Umt restrained the Ekphanl from advancing upon Mecca, 
tin same kuth held *lt i-titi «W A-iiri u! ii'j ■:.:■;.(;, p. 1181; IlishSmi. 
p. 321. Ilcaco the n.i.iii.inL::,l i izivi'iili.i] a v.,[\<Ty of r.Tovics illustrative of 
the manner in which (ml was supposed Hi lmnj " bcl'l hick the Elephant." 
Yet Mahomet's racauin;.- si-crus tu have l.ccn simply metaphorical:— "lie 
who by hU providence iv.Ltraini' I t:io tk pluiil, «■ I ho roFJessor of the elephant, 
from advancing upon Mecca, tin' s.unc," It is;iuM"Wi that the fable of 

llic elephant's umvillia,; i., in,.-..: against Mecca may have been current 
in Mahomet's iuac, but it is incomparably more likely to have beca tho 
"" ' a, growing out of this saying of Mahomet. 
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some of the observances imposed upon the multitude ; and forbid 
ourselves some of tlie things which to them are lawful." Thus 
(says tradition) they gave up the yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and 
the ceremonial return therefrom, although they still acknowledged 
those acts to be an essential part of the "religion of Abraham," 
and bin ding upon all others; the; also denied themselves the use 
of cheese and butter while in the pilgrim garb; and, abandoning 
teats of camels' hair, restricted themselves to tents of leather. 
Upon pilgrims who came from beyond the sacred limits (Aorani), 
they imposed new rules for their own aggrandisement. Such 
visitors, whether for the greater or the lesser pilgrimage, were 
forbidden to eat food brought from without the sacred boundary; 
and were compelled to mate the circuit of the Koaba either naked, 
or clothed in vestments provided only by the Meccuns who formed 
the league.* This association, called the lions, included the 
Coreish, the Bani Kin ana a collateral branch,! and the Khozflites. 
To them the privileges of the league were restricted. All others 
were subjected to the humiliation of soliciting from them food 
and raiment.} 

rroot o( ihs There is some doubt as to whether these innovations were only 
tiniwmiiiy now introduced or existed from an earlier period. § Under any 



• If persons of rant came as pilgrims, sad no Meccan garments were 
available for them, they were periniltoil tu go through tho ceremony in their 
own vestments; but tie/ were to cast them on* immediately after, and noior 

The common pilgrims, who could not gu cluthcs, circumambulated iita 
Koaba entirely naked: the women with a single loose shift unly. 
t Including all the descendents of Kinanai see preceding chap. p.ot<rri-i 

J The word Homi, says Wsckidi, refers to something new added to a 
religion; ibid. Its etymological dcrijntion seems to be tho bringing into 
play a. frisk Urixgmcy in lie pilgrim ceremonial. Sprcngcr gives its meaning 
as the "alliance of certain tribes by religion," p. 36, Hut Ibis was only an 
incidental feature in the imposition of the new practices, and would not 
appear to be the essential and original idea. 

j nishimi says, " I know not whether the Coreish introduced the innora- 
tion before or after tho attack of Abrsha," p. 43. The Secretary of 
"Wiekidi places his account of the Bom league, under the chapter of Cossui, 
but he does not say that it was introduced in his time. lie mentions the 
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circumstances they give proof that tho Mcccnn superstition was 
active and vigorous, and that-its directors exercised a wonderful 
influence over tho whole of Arabia.* The practices then enforced 
were superseded only by Islam; and (adopting the latest date 
assigned for their introduction) they were maintained for more 
than half a century. Thu reverence for the Knaba, which per- 
mitted the imposition of customs so unreasonable and oppressive, 
must necessarily hove been grossly superstitious, as well as uni- 
versally prevalent. But the effect of the innovations themselves 
was perhaps adverse to the Meccan system. If the pilgrimage 
were really of divine appointment, what human authority could EicmmUtf 
grant a dispensation to relax any part of its observances? and, in 
a country where the decent morality i f Juisaisni nriil Christianity 
was known and respected, what could bo gained by the outrage 
of forcing the female sex publicly to circumambulate the Kaaba 
in on insufficient dress, and the men entirely naked ? Here were 
points to which the ltcformer might fairly take exception ; and 
they would avail either as grounds for denouncing the entire 
superstition, or for insisting upon a return to tho practices of a 
purer and more scrupulous agc.-f 

"Corcish,"and us showing that they formed a portion uf the league. Hence 

PO Certain chronulos'k , ;,i .!LLi:''ir'll .;lm 1.:: :1;.l,.i> |V..:i, I hi: | i2.-itl.lll oi Jill! 

narrative, snch parenthetical opcodes being often thu irregularly introduced 
in the Araljiau historic-.. Spn-ngjiT duti nut then-fiu-i; j't, upon sure ground 
when he quotes Wickitli, as assigning the beginning or the custom u lha 
eta of Cossaij p. 36, nolo L Ho snpposcs that tho Horns practices being 
then imrodnced, wore again rsia'coi in the year of tho Elephant; bat the 
supposition is unnecessary. 

* I cannot understand on what principle Sprengor regards this league as 
a symptom of tho declining power of the Meccan superstition, a rain effort 
which sought "a remedy in rerunning tho faith or the Hmm, the lost spark 
or liie lire or whose confederation seemed to be on the point of being 
extinguished," p. 36. The facts appear to convey a conclusion totally tho 

1 Jluhomct was not slow inaiaUing himscirof the las: of these urj-nmcnls. 
He abolished ah tho restrictions, as well as the relaxations, or the Horns 
1 1' n i! [) i l . 'J'ln- ;i7.iu:k-i.^ kit. iriilin.cl]y |-.'| i^lniW ■ ! in S ii-i 11., v^-. l^y-lif'O, 
"here he cnforiTS thuiuirasiN.-iJ 1 1:.- j.ilu-rhi lii;;.-. to Ariifut; undinSuravii., 
t». 83 and 32, where proper apparel is enjoined, and the frco use of food 
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t (he state nf parties in 



tnfiBtar Mecca towards the latter days of AM I 

JfCnSia? There arose, as we have seen, upon the death of Cuasai, t«o 
Lonintcot leading factions, the descendants respectively of his two sons, 
■j-™' Abd al Dar and Abd Meulf. The former originally possessed all 
tie public offices ; but since tie struggle with USahhn about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several import- 
;e had departed, and they had now sunk 



from labour -when they had come up to a certain standard of fruitfulness, 
witll curious subsidiary directions as to their flesh being wholly illicit, or 

dedicated mother camel was called Siil,a, (and in somccaslis Watila, which 
included goals or ewes); of the offspring of a single camel, the eleventh 
female was termed /Ju^v,, . ffi ,..„", w:is tin- delicti!-.! stallion. Butlbnlshic 

tended that Amr Ibn Lohay(ia the third century A.D.; see preceding cliap. 
pp. exeviii. ccxii.) iiim«]u,.:d ill,! ]:rai:[ine; but it no uotlbl grew up long 
before that time, and is founded as M. C. de Perceval says, in the afiection 
of tlie Arabs for the camel, and their revcrenco for those animals winch 
greatly added to the breed; vol.i. op, 225-226, Sab, PrtL Diic. pp. 151-153; 
Hishaini, pp. 25-30. 

Mahomet iovciL'lKil strung] v ai'tmL.-t nriiitravT " ilislijiction* I'hieh 

God had not enjoined." See Sura V. v. 112; Sura VL v. 1M; SuroX. v.5. 

* The relation of the different branches, as well as the previous details of 
the present chapter, will be elucidated by the following table. 
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into a subordinate and insignificant position. The offices retained 
by them were still undoubtedly valuable, but they were divided 
among separate members of the family; the benefit of combi- 
nation was lost; and there was no steady and united effort to 
improve tlieir advantages towards the acquisition of social influ- 
ence and political power.* 

The virtual chiefsliip of Mecca was thus in tie hands of the PrMpurfijof 
descendants of Abd Menaf. Amongst these, again, two parties m°> of am 
had arisen; the families, namely, of his sons Hashim and Abd ucnfl '" 
Shams. The grand offices of giving of food and water to the 
pilgrims secured to the HSsliimitcs a commanding and a perma- Th» 
nent influence under the able management of Hiishim, of Al H,Ull0 ' l,a - 
Muttalib, and now of Abd al Muttalib. The latter, like his 
father Hashim, was regarded as the chief of the Meccan Sheikhs. 
But the branch of Abd Shams, with their numerous and powerful o™^- 
connections, were jealous of the power of the HSshimiles, and 
i i |ir.Li,'.][y endeavoured to humble them, or to bring discredit on 
their high position. One office, that of the Leadership in war, was 
secured by the Omoyad family, and contributed much to its 
splendour. It was, moreover, rich and successful in commerce, 
and by some is thought to have exceeded in influence and power 
even the stock of Hushim.-f 

But the " Year of the Elephant" had already given birth to a The birth «t 
personage destined, within half a century, to eclipse the distinc- 
tions both of Ilashimite and Omeyad race. To the narration of 
this momentous event the succeeding chapter will be devoted. 



* The custody of tic Holy Haute, the Presidency In the Hull of Council, 

to Ilie branch of Abdul Dur, — might all have liccn turned to important 
account it the advice of their ancestor Cosaai had been followed. But 
division of authority, want of ability, and adverse fortune, all along deprived 
the family, 
f Spreader's Lift of Mohammed, p. 31. 
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The Birth and ChildJwod of Mohamet. 

In the Introduction, I have traced tlin history of History of 
Mecca and the ancestors of Mahomet, from the treSdwsjo 7 
earliest times of which we have any account, down iD ' 
to the famous Year of the Elephant, which marks 
the deliverance of the sacred city from the invading 
army of Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen. 
Before proceeding farther, I propose briefly to des- 
cribe Mecca, and the country immediately surround- 
ing it. 

Within the great mountain range which skirts Description of 
the Red Sea, and about cqui-distant by the caravan 
track from Yemen and the Gulph of Ababa, lies Positionwim 
the holy valley. The traveller from the sea-shore, tiic!ca"ssi, 
after a journey of about fifty miles, reaches it by an K0 ' 1 T " lf * 
almost imperceptible ascent, chiefly through sandy 
plains and defdes hemmed in by low hills of gneiss 
n 
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and quartz, which rise in some places to the height 
of 400 or 500 feet* Passing Mecca, and pursuing 
his eastward course, he proceeds with the same 
gentle rise between hills partly composed of granite 
through the valley of Mina, and in five or six hours 
arrives at the sacred eminence of Arafat. Onwards 
the mountains ascend to a great height, till about 
eighty miles from the sea the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and Taif comes in sight 
thirty miles farther east. Between Jebel Kora and 
Taif the country is fertile and lovely. Rivulets 
every here and there descend from the hills; the 
plains arc clothed with verdure, and adorned by 
if large shady trees. Taif is famous for its fruits. 
The grapes are of a " very large size and delicious 
flavour." And there is no want of variety to tempt 
the appetite; for peaches and pomegranates, apples 
and almonds, figs, apricots and quinces, grow in 
abundance and perfection-! Far different is it with 

* liurkhardl's Arabia, pp. 58-62. The journey between Jedda 
and Mecca was performed by liurkhardt in nineteen hours on a 
camel. On anothur omasum he accomplished it upon an ass in 
thirteen hours. He calculates the distance at sixteen or seventeen 
hours walk, or about fliiy-five wiles from Jcdda. Burton's esti- 
mate is less. Ho rni;s .^"k'.l1;s of ilio jo'imcy: — l: Allowing eleven 
hours fur our aclual march, tluuf! wcndeil'iil donkeys had accom- 
plished between foriy-fonv :iu<l foriy-six milts, yuiiernlly of deep 
sand, in one night." Vol. Hi. p. 375. 

For the character of the rocks, see Bwkhardt, p. 62, and AH 
Bcij, vol. ii.p. 118. 

t " Mecca is amply supplied with water melons, dates, limes, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables from TSif and Wady Fatima. 
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the frowning hills and barren valleys for many a 
mile around Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny sterility 
acacias occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish 
scanty repast to the hardy camel; but the general 
features are rugged rocks unrelieved by a trace of 
foliage, with sandy and stony glens from which the 
peasant in vain looks for the grateful returns of 
tillage. Even at the present day, after the riches of 
Asia have for twelve centuries been poured into the 
city, and a regular supply of water may be secured 
by a conduit from the fresh springs of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or cultivated field, 
and only hero and there a tree.* 



During thejiilgrimage season, the former place sends at least one 
hundred camels every day to the capital." Burton, vol. iii. 
p. 362, note. The description in the test is from llurkbardt. 

* Burkhardt noticed a few acres to the north of the town 
"irrigated by means of a will, ami iiivducii;;; vc.'c tallies," p. 127. 
Some trees also grow in the extreme southern quarter, where 
Burkhardt first' took up his abode : — " I had here," he says, " the 
advantage of several liury.- tires growing before my windows, the 
verdure of which, am. jr.;; Ilu' larrra mid sun- hum! rocks of Mecca, 
was to me more es/iilaviStiiiL' tlia'i the finest landscape could have 
been under different circumstances," p. 101. But of the valley 
generally he nays thai. It is " ciiupli-r.-ly liarreii and destitute of 
trees;" and " no trees or gardens dicer the eye," ]>]> 103, 104. 

So Ali Bey: — "Incvcr saw but one flower the whole of my 
stay at Mecca, which was upon the way to Arafat." Vol.ii.p. 91). 
Mecca " is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley, surrounded 
on all sides by naked mountains, without brook, river, or any run- 
ning water; without trees, plants, or any specie? of vegetation.'' 
Vol. ii. p. 112. Again: — "The aridity of tlif; country is such 
that there is hardly a plant to he Been near the city, or upon the 



4 The Birth and Cldld/icod of MaJiomet. [chap. 

vniiey of In the immediate vicinity of Mecca the hills are 
formed of quartz and gneiss ; but a little to the east, 
grey strata of granite appear, and within one or two 
miles of the city, lofty arid rugged peaks (as the 
Jubal Kur or Hird,)* begin to shoot upwards in 
grand and commanding masses. The valley of 
Mecca is about two miles in length. The general 
direction and slope is from north to south; but at 
the upper or northern extremity, where the way 

neighbouring mountains — Wc may not expect to find at Mecca 

anything like a aiead.iw, or still less a garden They do not sow 

any grain, for tin- leu mi;rr;i'ei'al s.iii wo-.ihl mi!, produce any plant 
to the cultivator. The soil refuses to yield even spontaneous pro- 
ductions, of which i'. i.- *_■ liberal elsewhere. In short, there are 
bat three or four tru* upon the ?y.at whim ionnciry stnod i.lic 
house of Aim 'I'aMi. tin; uno'le i f (lie jimjihel - il.il! six or eight 
others scattered hero and there. These trees are prickly, and 
produce a small fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebbuk 
by the Arabs." Vol. ii. p. 110. 

And of its environs, Burkhardt writes: — "As soon as we pass 
these extreme precincts; ef M sea, the desert presents itself; for 
neither gardens, trees, nor pleasure-houses line the uvenues to the 
town, which is surrounded on every side by barren sandy valleys, 
and equally barren hills. A stranger placed on the great road to 
Tilif, just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate ueighbour- 
I n . j. I the -ihi'riii '.i ..'.iide;! hense, T.---;nld tlur.k- himself as far re- 
moved from human society, as if he were in the midst of the 
Nubian desert." p. 131. This he ascribes to indolence and 
apathy, seeing that wal«;r " cm he ca.-ily ijbi;.i:n:J at about thirty 
feet below the surface." But there must, nevertheless, be .some 
natural defect in the gravelly and sandy soil of Mecca, else the 
munificence of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarice of 
its inhabitants, would long ere this hare planted trees and gardens 
for profit, if not to beautify the town. 

* Burkhmill, p. 175, and note. 
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leads to Arafat and Taif, it bends to the eastward ; 
and at the southern or lower end, where the road 
branches off to Yemen, Jcdda, and Syria, there is 
a still more decided bend to the west* At the 
latter curve the valley opens out to a breadth of 
above half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphi- 
theatre thus shut in by rocks and mountains, that 
the Kaaba, and the main portions of the city both 
ancient and modern, were founded. The surround- 
ing rocks rise precipitously two or three hundred 
feet, and on the eastern side reach to a height of 
five hundred feet. It is here that the craggy defiles 
of Abu Colieis, the .most lofty of all the hills encir- 
cling the valley, overhang the quarter of the town 
in which Abd al Muttalib and his family lived. 
About three furlongs to the north-east of the Eaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet's birth is still pointed out to 
the pious pilgrim as the Shcb MauUd, and hard by 
is the Skeb Ali (or quarter in which Ali resided), 
both built upon the declivity of the rock. - ) 1 



.* The high road to Medina and Syria takes this southerly cir- 
cuit. A direct road Ima been made through a dip in the. mountain 
to the north-west of the city. This is facilitated by steps out out 
of the reck — a modern work, ascribed to one of the Iiarmecido 
family. See Burkhardt, p. 129 ; Burton, vol. iii. p. 144. 

t The above details are taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, 
chiefly from the former, who thus describes the valley:— 

dirucliiiij ol' wIiIlIi i' [Voni mu'l fi h> sinilli : ln:i [I ini;UiK'> Uiwards 
the north-west near thii souiIil-:-:! L-xti-Linity nf rlic town. In 
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ciimnte. Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the 
usual tropical showers. The rainy season begins 

breadth this valley variej from 100 to 70u picca; the chief part 
of tht city 1:-: place 1 where the. valley is moat broad. In the 
narrower part are single rows of houses only, or detached shops. 
The town itself ci>vci> a fpace of about 1500 paces in length, 
from the quarter called El Shebeykato the extremity of the Mala; 
but the whole extent of ground eo:nprdierjie;l under the denomi- 
nation of Mekka, from the suburb called Dj erotic] (where is the 
entrance from Djidda) to the suburb called Moabede (on the Tayf 
road), amounts to 3,500 paces. The mountains enclosing this 
valley arc from 200 to 500 feet in height, completely barren and 
destitute of trees. The principal chain lies on the eastern aide of 
the town: the valley slopes gently towards the south, where stands 
the quarter called El Mesfiilo ( the low place). The rain-water 
from the town is lost towards the south of Mesfale in the open 
valley named Wady el Tarafcyn. Mosl of the town is situated 
in the valley itself; but there are also parts built on the sides of 
the mountains, principally of ;.hc- ea-iur:] chnin, where the primi- 
tive habitations of the Koreyah, and the ancient town, appear to 
have been placed." Bmkh<axlt, p. 103. 

Ah Bey gives the " mean breadth " of the valley at 1B5 toiaoe. 
The present town, he says, " covers a line of SI00 toises in length, 
and 2di! in breailth at ill centre, '.vliioh e.-^e'als from east te west." 

Burton writes :— "The site is a winding valley, on a small plateau, 
half-way below the Ghats." Its utmost length is two-and-a-half 



'All Bey and Burk- 
og.» Yet variety of 
is lie has given ua of 
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about December. The clouds do not discharge 
their precious freight continuously or with regularity. 
Sometimes the rain descends with such excessive 
violence as to inundate the little valley with floods 
from Arafat. Even in the summer, raiu is not un- 
frcquent. The seasons are thus uncertain, and the 
horrors of continued drought are occasionally ex- 
perienced. The heat, especially in the months of 
autumn, is oppressive.* The surrounding ridges 
intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the close and sultry valley; the sun beats with 
violence on the hare gravelly soil, and reflects an 
intense and distressing glare. The native of Mecca, 
acclimated to the narrow vale, may regard with 
complacency its inhospitable atmosphere,f but the 
traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains 
of a stifling closeness and suffocating warmth. 



He mentions that "a suffocating hot wind pervadedlhe atmosphere 
for five successive! days in September," p. 240. A!) Ijey says — 
" It may be imagined lunv jri'fii must he the heat in summer, 
when in the month (if J;inu;iry, wilii liie windows open, I could 
scarcely endure rh:- fhfiit o: the Lied upon me, and the butter at 
the same period h-iih always liquid like Vr'ater." Vol. ii. p. 112. 
Burton writes; — " The heat reverberated by the liare rocks is in- 
tense, and this normal atmosphere of an eastern town communi- 
cates a faint lassitudt to the bo.lv, and irritability to the mind." 
Vol. iii. p. 319. 

•f Some years after the Hegira, the refugees began to long for 
their native Mecca, and some touching verses are preserved ex- 
pressive of their fond affection for its sterile soil and tlie springs 
in its vicinity. 
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Fondrene™- Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though 
wWrf! "tu it be, on which the Arabs look with fond and super- 
the Aruba^ stitious reverence as the cradle of their Destiny, and 
the arena of the remote events which gave birth to 
their Faith. Here Hagar alighted with Ishmael, 
and paced with troubled step3 the space between 
the little hill of Safa (a spur of Abu Cobeis), and 
the eminence of Marwa, an offshoot on the opposite 
side of the valley from the lower range of Keyckaan.* 
Here the Bani Jorhom established themselves upon 
the falling fortunes of the ancestors of the Coreish ; 
and from hence they were expelled by the Bani 
KhozHa, the new invaders from the south. It was 
in this pent-up vale that Cossay nourished his 
ambitious plans, and, in the neighbouring defiles 
of Mina, asserted them by a bloody encounter with 
the Bani Sfi.fa: and here he established the Coreish 
in their supremacy. It was hard by the Kaaba 
that his descendants, the children of Abd al D&r 
and of Abd Menaf, were drawn up in battle array 
to fight for the sovereign prerogative. It was here 
that Hashim exhibited his glorious liberality; and 
on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with his 
solitary son till he discovered the ancient well of 
Zamzam. Thousands of such associations crowd 



* Burton ealls "Marwah a little rise like Safa in the lower 
slope of Abu Kubays." Vol. iii. p. 845. But in the plans both 
of Burkhardt and Ali Bey it would seem to be a spur from the 
range on the opposite side of tile valley.. 
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upon the mind of the weary pilgrim, as the minarets 
of the Kaaba rise before his longing eyes ; and in the 
long vista of ages reaching even to Adam, his imagi- 
nation pictures multitudes of pious devotees in every 
age and from all quarters of the globe, flocking to the 
little valley, making their seven circuits of the holy 
house, kissing the mysterious stone, and drinking 
of the sacred water. Well then may the Arab 
regard the fane, and its surrounding rocks, with awe 
and admiration. 

At the period of Abraha's retreat from Mecca," Abdaihh 
Abd al Muttalib, now above seventy years of age, a*do mn 
enjoyed the rank and consideration of the foremost Amma - 
chief of Mecca. A few months previous to this 
event, he had taken his youngest son Abdallah, - ) - 
then about four- and-t wen ty years of age, to the 
house of Wuheih, a distant kinsman descended from 
Zohra, brother of the famous Cossay; and there 
affianced him to Amina the daughter of Wahb, 
brother of Wuheib, under whose guardianship she 
lived. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, not- 



* By M. Canssin de Perceval's calculations, this event occurred 
in June 570 A.D. 

\ Abdullah, or servant of God, (corresponding with the Hebrew 
Abdiel,) was a name common among the ante- Mahometan Arabs. 
Ctmf C. lie Perceval, vol. i. p. 126, vol. ii. pp. 286, 434, 436. 
Mahomet's nurse, Haulms, was the daughter of a person called 
Abdullah, and bad a son of the same name. Vide K6t3> al 

W&tm, p. 28f 

c 
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withstanding his advanced age, bethought him 
of a matrimonial alliance on his own account, and 
married Hal ah the cousin of Amina and daughter of 
"Wuheib. Of this late marriage, the famous Hamza 
was the first fruits.* 
Demh i>r As was customary, when the marriage was con- 
AbdaDib. summate( j at t jj e home of the bride, Abdallah 
remained with her there for three days.f Not long 
after, he set out during the pregnancy of his wife 
on a mercantile expedition to (ilwza (Gaza) in 
the south of Syria. On his way back he sickened 
at Medina, and was left by the caravan there 
with his father's maternal relatives of the Bani 



* Ilamza is sail] :.u have been ib'.ir vc::rs older than Mahomet. 
Vide Kdtib al Wi&idi, p. 20, margin. This would cither imply 
that Abdallah was imii™! at least four years to Amifia litfore 
Mahomet's birth, which is not likely, and is opposed to the tra- 
dition of Aminn's early eocct-ptioti ; or llmt Abd al Muttalib 
married Ilalah at least four years before bis -mi married Amina, 
which is also opjiose.il to tnidilion. Wherefore, following the tra- 
ditions regarding the simidtaneous marriage of Abdallah and his 
father, we must hold that Hamza was not older than Mahomet. 

f The absurd story (of which Ihore are. many versions incon- 
sistent with ono another) of a woman offering herself without 
success to Abdallah while on his way to Wuheib's house, but de- 
clining his advances when he was returning thence because the 
prophetic light had departed from his forehead, falls under the 
Canon II. D. Some make this woman to be a sister of the 
Christian Wnraca. Having heard from her brother tidings of the 
coming prophet, siie recognized in Abdalloh's forehead the pro- 
phetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prophetl This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that, many Meccan 
damsels died of envy the night of Abdallah's marriage. 
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Najjar.* Abd al Muttalib, learning of Abdallah's 
sickness from his comrades, despatched his soli 
H&rith to take care of him. On reaching Medina, 
Httrith found that his brother had died about a 
month after the departure of the caravan, and was 
buried in the house of Nabigba in the quarter of 
the Bani Adl. He returned with these tidings, and 
his father and brethren grieved sore for Abdallah. 
He was five and twenty years of age at his death, 
and Amina had not yet been delivered-! He left 
behind him five camels fed on wild shrubs,J a 
flock of goats, and a slave girl called Omm Ayman 
(and also Baraka), who tended the infant born by 
his widow. This little property, and the house in 
which lie dwelt, were all the inheritance Mahomet 
received from his father; but, little as it was, the 
simple habits of the Arab required no more, and 
instead of being evidence of poverty the female 



* It Kill be remembered that AM til Muttalib's mother, SaJma, 
(Hashiin's wife,) belonged to Medina, and to tliia tribe. See In- 
troduction, cbap iv. p. ecli. Shu was . of the family Bani Adi 
mentioned below. 

t This statement ifi from Kutibal Wuckidi,?, 18. He mentions 
otlier accounts, such as thus A: dtilhih \vir.i\ V.i Medina to purchase 
dates; and that lie liki; ei^liU'iTi numtlis (according to some, seven 
mouths) after Mahomet's birth. But he gives the preference to 
the version transcribed in the test, 

} KdUb al WdckitH, p. 18$. JyM ,_Sl_,lj1 JUi>-| L/1 ^i 
t 1 Ji\ JS\3 , — that is to say, camels not reared and fed at home, 
and ih^ri/oiv (■I'an inferior kind. 
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slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort.* 

Amina Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, 

wl'™™™t°t f he the marvellous incidents attending the gestation of 
wo AjSr""' the prophet and his first appearance in the world,-)' 



• See Springer, p. 81. The Louse was sold by a son of Abu 
Talib to one of the Coreisb for twenty dinars. Tabari. 

■f The llliraclps attending i!n: birlhcf Miilmuict are very favorite 
topics with, modern Moslems. See exempli graiifi, the puerile tale* 
from the MaulSd Sharif, or Ennobled Nativity, in No. ixxiv. 
of the Calcutta Review, p. 404 et. eeq. "Amina relates that she 
heard a fearful tmiei: which cast her into an agony of terror, but 
immediately a white bird earnc, and laying its wing upon her 
bosom, restored her confidence; — she became thirsty, and anon a 
cup of delicious beverage, white as milk, and sweet like honey, 
was presented by an unseen hand; — heavenly voices and the tread 
of steps were heard around her, but no person was seen; — a sheet 
was let down from heaven, and a voice proclaimed that the blessed 
Mohammed was to be screened from mortal view ;— birds of Para- 
dise, with ruby beaks and wings of ewe.rahl, h i rutted along rega- 
ling her with heavenly warbling; persons from above scattered, 
aromas around her, &c. 

"No sooner was Mohammed born than he prostrated himself on 
the ground, and nii-mi' his hand*, pi-ayed ^inn-i-lly for the pardon of 
Mo people, &c." His aunt SaEa related six miraculous tilings: — 
1st. That he was born circumcised and with his navel Out. 2nd. 
In a clear voice the new born babe recited the creed. 3rd. The 

One held a silver goblet: tho second an emerald tray: the third 
a silken towel; they washed Mm seven times; then blessed and 
saluted him with a glorious address as Hie "Prince of Mankind." 

These tales, however implicitly believed by credulous Mahome- 
tans, are modern. T;:e ancient I ee^iapiiLc:; t:iC];-.:-clvc:i, as might 
have been expected, arc not free from absurd stories. The fol- 
lowing are examples. 
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i.] Date of Birth. 13 

it suffices to state that the widowed Amina gave 
birth to a son in the autumn of the year 570 A.D. 
It is a vain attempt to fix with certainty the precise 
date of the birth, for the materials are too vague 
and discrepant to be subjected to so close a calcu- 



s birth, a light proceeded from 
iie palaces and streets of Bostra, 
and the necks of the camels there. Kdtib el Wfckidi, p. 18|; 
HisMmi, p. 30. This evidently originated in the mistaken appli- 
cation of some metaphorical saying, such as that "the light of 
Islam, which in after days proceeded from the infant now born, 
has illuminated Syria and Persia." It is remarkable that the 



acquaintance, hung pieces of iron as charms on her arms and neck, 
&e. KAlib at Wackiili, p. 18. Spraiger infers from these tra- 
ditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous temperament, 
inherited by her son. But I rather think that the traditions them- 
selves should be discarded as utterly untrustworthy, both on ac- 
count of the period, and the subject mailer of which they treat. 
See Canons I. *, and II. n, in chapter i. of the Introduction. 

One tradition makes Amina say, "I have had cliildren, but 
never was the embryo of one heavier than that of Mahomet." 
The Secretary of WSckidi (p. 18) rejects this tradition, because 
ho says Amina never had any child except Mahomet ; but its very 
existence is a good illustration of the recklessness of Y ' 
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lation. We may be content to know that the event 
occurred about fifty-five days after the attack of 
Abraiia ;* and may accept, as an approximation, the 
date of M. Caussin de Perceval (whose calculations 
have already been recommended for general accept- 
ance), namely, the 20th of August, 570 A.D.f 



• Mtib al Wariddi, p. 18$. 

t We know accurately the date of Mahomet's death, but we 

birth, because his life is variously staled as extending from sixty- 
three to sixty -five year-: juil l»^i.]<'= r:,i«, tlit-re is a doubt whe- 
ther the year meant is a lunar, or a Iuni-solar one. See Intro- 
ductiou, chapter iii. p. xlix note. 

The Arab historians give various date?, as the fortieth year of 
of Kesra's reign, or the 880th of the Seloucide Dynasty, which 
answers to 570 A.D.; others the forty-first, the forty -second, or 
the forty-third of Kesra's rcijn, that is the Hfilst, MS:2nd,or 883rd 
of the era of Alexander. 

M. de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A.D.57I; on 
the assumption that tlie lunar year was always in force at Mecca. 
But he adds, — " Jin vain dierchcruii.-ua a [ii't. nniner 1'epoque de 
la naissance de Mahomet d'une maniere qui ne Jaissat subsister 
nuoune incertitude." Sec the question discussed by him p, 43, 
et seq. Memoire des Arabet avant Mahomet, tome jslviii. Mem. 
Acad. Lucrip, et Belles Lcttres. 

dates as possible, via. 13th April 571, and 13th May 5U7, A.D. 
CP- 74.) . ^ ■ th 12th f 

circumstances in Mcccau society as then constituted, have been 
remembered with perfect accuracy. 
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No sooneT was the infant born, than Amina sent joy of am 
to tell Abd al Muttalib. The messenger carrying 
the good tidings, reached the Chief as he sat in the 
sacred enclosure of the Kaaba, in the midst of bis 
sons and the principal men of his tribe; and he 
rejoiced and rose up, and those that were with him. 
And he went to Amina, who told him all that had 
taken place. So he took the young child in his 
arms, and went to the Kaaba; and as he stood 



There are two pninl; HlVec'mj the traditions on this head 
winch have not attracted sufficient notice. The first is that 
Monday ia by all ti-adiiit-nifis repirdcd as a remarkable day in 
Mahomet's history, on which tin; chief events nf liis hfe occurred. 
Thus an old tradition: — " Tin; prophet was horn en a Monday ; he 
restored to its place the black stone on a Monday; he assumed hio 
prop I it lieal uffioii u!i a Mohikiy; be fhd i'njju Meeca on a Monday; 
lie reached Medina on a Mmuhiy; lie expired on a Monday," 
Tabari,p. 214; Katib al WikHiJi, p. 37; Biihdmi, p. 173, marg. 
gloss. Noy, VVflckidi makes him to have been conceived on a 
Monday. Kdtib al Wdchdi, p. 18. This conceit no doubt origi- 
nated in Mahomet'!, death, and one or (wo nlher salient incidents 
of his life, realiy falling on a Monday; and heuce the same day 
w.-is =npi. i ! tL;inusly extended backwards to unknown dates. When 
Monday was onec fixed upon as the day of Ins birth, it led to 
calculations thereon (see Sprewjer, p. 75 note,) and that again to a 

Secondly: something of the same spirit led to the assumption 
that the prophet was born in tin; same Tinmth and on the same day 
of the month, as well as of the week, on which he died. He died 
on Monday the 12th of Rabi I; and therefore the tradition which 

month or week were likely to be remembered so long after espe- 
cially in the case nf an orphan, is inconsistent, with Canon T. a, 
chapter i. of the Introduction. 
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The child beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. 

M^mi.,d, The child was called Mohammad* 

nervation of This name was rare among the Arabs, but not 

ibonmno. m^o^. ft } s derived from the root Uamd 
[ a*=- ] and signifies "The Praised." Another 
form is Ahmad, which having been erroneously em- 
ployed as a translation of " The Paraclete " in some 
Arabic version of the New Testament, became a 
favorite term with Mahometans, especially in ad- 
dressing Jews and Christians; fork was (they said,) 
the title under which the prophet had been in their 
books predicted.! Following the established usage 
of Christendom, I will style Mohammad Mahomet, 



* The above is in the simple words of Wflckidi. Kutib al 
Wfichidi, p. 19. Though some of the incidents are perhaps of 
late growth (as the visit to the Kaaba,) jet they hare been in the 

palpable fabrications: as that Amino, told Abdal Mutlalib of her 
visions, and the command of the angel that the child should be 
called Ahmad. The prayer of Abd al Muttulib at the Kaaba is 
also apocryphal, being evidently composed in a Mahometan strain. 

■f It may bo of some importance to show that the name was 
known and used in Arabia before Mahomet's birth. We have 
seen that his grandfather was called Sheba al Hamd, which is the 
same word. The form of Ahmad was very rare, but we find it in 
uao among the Bani Bakr ibn Wail, about thirty or forty years 
before Mahomet. Vide M. G. de JVcewif, vol. ii. p. 378. We 
have a Muhammad, son of Soii;'i:i, nf ilu< Tainim tribe, bora be- 
fore 500 A.D. Ibid, p. 297. We meet also with a Mohammad 
of the tribe of Aws, born about 530 A.D. Had, Table vii. 
Among the followers of the prophet killed at Kheibax, we find a 
Mahmud ibn Maslania (elsewhere called Muhammad ibn Maslama,) 
whose name could not have had any connexion with that of 
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It was not the custom for the higher class of t)« infant ^ 
women at Mecca to nurse their own children. They i>j Ms mother, 
procured nurses for them, or gave them out to nurse 
among the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, where was 
gained the double advantage of a robust frame, 



Mahomet, lie was also an Awsitc. HuMmi, p. 341; Km al 
W6&W,y. 121. The 'Secretary, in a chapter devoted to the 
subject, mentions Jive of the same name tefore the prophet:— 1. 
Mohammad ibn Khoiikya, of the Bani Dzakwan, who went to 
Abraha, and remained with liim in the profession of Christianity ; 
a couplet by a brother of this man is quoted, in which the name 
occurs. 2. Mohammad ibn Snffin, of the Bani Tamlm. 3. Mo- 
hammad ibn Josbaml, of the Bani Suwuat. 4. Mohammad nl 
Asiyadi. 5. Mohammad al Fockimt. But with the usual Maho- 
metan credulity and desire to uxiiihit ;ml iuijulkius of the prophet, 
the Kfltib al WiLckidi adds that these names were given by such 
Arabs as had learnt, from Jews, Christians, or Soothsayers, that a 
prophet 60 narniji! was auout :o nriau in Arabia; and the parents, 
in the fond hope each that his child would turn out to be the 
expected prophet, called it by his Dame I In the second inslance 
this intelligence is said to have been imparted by a Christian 
bishop. K&tl, al Wdckidi, p. 32. 

Tha word Ahmad must have occurred by mistake in some early 
Arabic translation of John's Gospel, for "lite Comforter," nipieXmoc 
for Tropair»ijroc ; or was forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signing monk in Mahomet's time. Hence the partiality for this 
name, which was held to be a promise or prophecy of Mahomet 

Tlie Secretary of Wackidi lias a chapter devoted to the titles of 
the prophet. Among these are ^'Ul i_JU 
Thc last of these means " Obliviator," or "Blotter out:" and is thus 
interpreted jj^jl ^ tr-'U-. <U Isru ill! ^li ^L*^ U ) 
" lifivauio (led "slots cut- through hiiii the sins of his followers:" 
or, — as farther explained, — "blots out through him unbelief." 
KJttial Wdckidi, p. 
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and the pure speech and free maimers of the 
desert.* 

T>utf«»fcw The infant Mahomet, shortly after his hirth, was 
TlraJSi made over to Tliueiba, a slave woman of his uncle 
Abu Lahah, who had lately nursed Hamza.f 
Though lie was suckled by her for a very lew days, 
he retained in after life a lively sense of the connec- 
tion thus formed. Both Mahomet and Khadlja 
were wont to express in grateful terms their respect 
for her. Mahomet himself offered to her regularly 
gifts of clothes and other presents until the seventh 
year of the Hegira, when, upon his return from 



llii;- priK'tia' h ^iiiiir'nMi L^till anions the 
;ht days old the infant is sent away and, 
.III monlh,does not return to his parents 
;e. The Buni Hodheil, Thaldf, Coreish, 
is tribes to which the infante are thug 
;u]ar evidence of the stitbUitj of Arab 



Tr 



to have large families, and to preserve their constitutions, (p. 24, 

f Foster-relationship wnr. ri'ifmki !:v (he Arabs as a very near- 
tie, and therefore all thow ate ciuvfiiKv noted by the biographers 
who had been nursed " utiili Makonict,'' (or a= tiprenger puts it, 
"with the same milk.") Ali, when at Medina, proposed to 
Mahomet that he should marry IlumKa's daughter, and praised 
lier beauty to him ; but Mahomet refrained, saying tliat a daughter 
of his foster-brother was not lawful for him. Kdtib ul WSckidi, 
p. 20. 
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Kheibar, tidings were brought of her death. Then 
Mahomet enquired after her son Masrilh, his foster- 
brother; but he too was dead, and she had left no 
relatives.* 

After Thueiba had suckled the child for several ami n.en 
days.f a party of the Bani Saad (a tribe of theuaiima,a 
Bani Hawi'izin,J) arrived at Mecca with ten women b»!5 siid.' 1 " 
who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan 
infants. They were soon provided with children, 
excepting Halima, who was at last with difficulty 
persuaded to take the infant Mahomet; for it was 
to the father that the nurses chiefly looked for a 
liberal reward, and the charge of the orphan child 
had been already declined by the party. The 



• These pleasing traits of Miilnniiei's character will be found 
at p. 20 of the Ki.tib ill Wficltidi. It is added that Khadija 
sought to purchase Thueiba tlmt she might act her nt liberty, but 
Abu Lahab refused. After Mahomet had fled from Mecca, Abu 
Lahab himself set her free ; and the credulous trad! don is is relate 
that on this account ho expcrkins-il .1 mim;!'; rcinisiion of his tor- 
ments in hell. 

f So Wflckidi U 1 1 P- 20. Weil '(p. 25, note 8) adduces 
traditions, but apparently not good ones, for n longer period. If 
the nursea used (as is said) to come to Mecca twice n year in 
spring and in harvest, they must have arrived on the present 
occasion in autumn, not long after the date which I have adopted 
as that of Mahomet's birth. 

\ Descended from Khasafa, Cays, Avian, Modhar, and Maadd, 
and therefore of the aame origin as the Coreish. See Introduc- 
tion, chapter iii. p. oxer. 
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legends of after days have encircled Halima's jour- 
ney home with a halo of miraculous prosperity, but 
this it does not lie within my province to relate.* 

Mniwmoito- The infancy, and part of the childhood of Maho- 
IheB^"™^ met, were spent with Halima and her husband,! 
dd. fll ° JC ° ra among the Bani Saad. At two years of age she 
weaned him and took him to hie home. Amin a 
was so delighted with the healthy and robust appear- 
ance of her infant, who looked like a child of double 
the age, that she said, — " take him with thee back 
again to the desert; much do I fear for him the un- 
healthy air of Mecca." So Halima returned with 
him to her tribe. When another two years were 

* For example, Amino said to the nurse that for three succes- 
sive nights she had been told in a vision that one of the family „f 
Abu Dzueib was destined to nurse her infant; when, to her 
astonishment, Halima replied, that i: «>;/ hmbai.d's name! Neither 
Halima nor her camel had any milk for her own child on the 
journey to Mecca; but, no sooner had she received the infant 
Mahomet, than she had abundance fur both, and so had the camel. 
Her white donkey could hardly move along on the road to Mecca 
for weakness; but on the way home it outstripped all the others, 
eo that their fellow travellers marvelled exceedingly. It was a year 
of famine, yet the Lord so blessed Halima, for the little Maho- 
met's soke, that her cattle always returned fat and with plenty of 
milk, while those of every other person in the tribe were lean and 
dry: — and many other such stories. See the legend as given by 
Sprenger, p. 113; Katib al U'dcth/i, p. 20|; and Hishami (who 
here indulges more in the marvellous than the Secretary,) p. 81. 

t The Kiitib al Wackidi makes tho husband's name Abu 
Dzueib (p. 20i), but some call him Hirith, and name Halima's 
Abu Dzueib. 
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ended, some strange event occurred to the boy which 
greatly alarmed his nurse. It was probably a fit of is 
epilepsy; but Mahometan legends have invested it *' 
with so many marvellous features, that it is difficult 
to discover the real facts." It is certain that the 



* The following ia the account of Wackidi, who is more con- 
cise than the other biographers on the subject: — "When four 
years of age, he was one morning playing with his (foster) brother 
and sister among tho cattle, close by the encampment. And there 
eonie two angels who cut open his body and drew forth from 
thence the thick drop, and cast it from them, and washed his in- 
side whh water of snow from a golden platter. - Then they 
weighed hhn Against a thousand of his people, and he out-weighed 
them nil: and the one of them said unto the other— "let him 
go, for verily if thou wcrt to weigh him against the whole of his 
people, he would out-weigh them all." Ills (foster) brother seeing 
this, ran screaming to his mother, who with her husband hastene 
to the spot and found the lad pale and affrighted." Katib oi 
iV'kM, p. 20£. 

Uishi'iml am] ollici- Liter wrivrs ;idd that her husband concluded 
that he had "had a fit," — t .. i T 1 — and advised her to take him 
home to his mother. Arrived at Mecca, she confessed after some 
hesitation what had occurred. "Ah!" exclaimed Ami na, "didst 
thou fear that a devil had possessed him?"— ijie 1 
J^iJil I. — She proceeded to say that such could never be the case 
with a child whose birth had been preceded nnd followed by so 
many prodigies, and recounted them in detail. Then she added, 
"leave him with me and depart in peace, and heaven direct thee!" 
From this Sprenger rightly concludes (p. 78) that according to 
Hishami the child did not return with Halima; but Wackidi 
explicitly states the reverse. 

TIub legend is closely connected with Sura xciv. v. 1. "Have 
we not opened thy breast?" — i.e. given thee relief. These words 
were afterwards construed literally into an actual opening, or 
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apprehensions of Hallma and her husband were 
aroused; for Arab superstition was wont to regard 
the subject of such ailments as under the influence 
of an evil spirit. They resolved to rid themselves 
of the charge, and Hallma carried the child back to 
its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
from her an account of what had happened, calmed 
her fears, and entreated her to resume the care of 
her boy. Halima loved her foster-child, and was 
not unwillingly persuaded to take him onee more to 
her encampment. There she kept him for about a 
year longer, and watched him so closely that she 
would not suffer him to move out of her sight. But 
uneasiness was again excited by fresh symptoms of 
a suspicious nature ; and she set out finally to restore 
the boy to his mother, when he was about five years 

splitting up, of his chest; and, coupled with other sayings of 
Mahomet ag to hia being cleansed from the t;dnt of sin, were 
wrought up into the story given above. 

It is possible, also, that HiLhoiim!. m;iy luivt himself given a 
more developed nucleus fur the legend, desiring thereby to en- 
hance the superstitious attachment of his people, and conve- 
niently referring the occasion of the cleansing and its romantic 
accompaniments to this early fit. But we cannot, with any 

of the legend, owes its patenii-v In Mii;i:>:i:cr directly; or whether 
it Las been entirely fabricated out of tho verse of the Coran referred 
to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing, construed 
literally. 

Other traditions hold that his chest was opened, and his heart 
cleansed, by the angels as above described, in adult life close 
by the Kasha. It is enough to have shown what appears to be 
the origin of these mythical stories. 
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of age.* As she reached the outskirts of Mecca, 
the little Mahomet strayed, and she could not find 
him. In her perplexity she repaired to Abd a! 
Muttalib, and he sent one of his sons to aid her in 
the search; the little boy was discovered wandering 
in Upper Mecca, and restored to his mother.'}' 

If we are right in regarding the attacks which Advantages 
alarmed Haliina as fits of a nervous or epileptic Wiomct by 
nature, they exhibit in the constitution of Mahomet denco among 
the normal marks of those excited states and ecstatic 



* When Halima took back the child to Mecca after its first 
attack, she told Amina that nothing but 6becr necessity would 
moke her part with it! — Uiil ff=r J*) 31 SAj 3 lit 
Kdtlb al Wdckidi, p. 20|. After some persuasion she took him 
back with her, and kept him close in sight. But she was again 
startled (as tie legend goes) by observing a cloud attendant upon 
the child, sheltering him from the sun, moving as he moved, and 

stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her — ( <3j U 

a^ol jjjrf Lu1 If there be any truth in the tradition, it probably 
implies a renewal of symptoms of the former nature. 

It appears extremely probable that these legends originated in 
some species of fact. One can hardly conceive their fabrication 
out of nothing, even admitting that the 94th Sura, and other 
metaphorical expressions, may have led to the marvellous 
additions. 

I have given in the text what appears to me the most probable 
narrative: but it must lie confess! that the ground on which we 
here stand is vague and uncertain. 

f Kdtii al Wdchidi, p. 20£ and 21. Hishami makes the person 
who found him to bo the famous Waraca ; but Wackidi represents 
Ahd a! Muttalib as sending one of his grandsons to the search. 
The latter also gives some verses purporting to be Abd al Mutta- 
lib's prayer to the deity at the Kaaba to restore the child; but 
"In y appear to fie apocryphal. 
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swoons which perhaps suggested to his own mind 
the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they were 
undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it. It is pro- 
bable that, in other respects, the constitution of 
Mahomet was rendered more robust, and his cha- 
racter more free and independent, by his five years' 
residence among the Bani Saad. At any rate his 
speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula; 
and it was his pride in after days to say, — "Verily, 
I am the most perfect Arab amongst you; my des- 
cent is from the Coreish, and my tongue is the tongue 
of the Bani Saad."" When his eloquence began to 
form an important element towards his success, a ■ 
pure language and au elegant dialect were advantages 
of essential moment. 
Mnhomet'e Mahomet ever retained a grateful impression of 
ren^nLiance the kindness he had experienced as a child among 
uarsing. the Bani Saad. Hallma visited him at Mecca after 
his marriage with Khadija. "It was" (the tradition 
runs) "a year of drought, in which much cattle 
perished; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, and she 
gave to Halima a camel used to a litter, and forty 
sheep ; so she returned to her people." Upon another 
occasion he spread out his mantle for her to sit upon, 



' 'J^ U*' J * J <J"- uA*^ 3 (At/ c7* ^' ^ 

K&lib al Wdclddi, p. 21 ; ffish&mi, p. U4. Sprenger translates the 
opening vert): "I speak best Arabic," (p. 77); hut it has pro- 
bably a more extensive signification. 
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— a token of especial respect, — and placed bis hand 
upon her in a familiar and affectionate manner.* 
Many years after when, on the expedition against 
Taif, he attacked the Bani Hawazin and look a mul- 
titude of them captive, they found ready access to 
his heart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.f About the same time a 
woman called Shima (by others Judama) was 
brought in with some other prisoners to the camp. 
When they threatened her with their swords, she 
declared that she was the prophet's foster-sister. 
Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth 



^aa j oi Wackidi, p. 21. It is added that Abu 

Bukr and Omar treated her with ■■■[luil honor, omitting however 
the actions of familiar affection referred to in the extract just 
quoted ; hut to what period this refers is Dot apparent ; for she 
could hardly have survived in iln-lr Caliphate. Indeed Bhe appears 
to have died before the taking of Mecoa and siege of Tilif. 

Modern tradition makes her tomb to he in the cemetery of A] 
Back! at Medina, which seems improbable. Burton, vol. ii. 
p. 308. 

fKdt&al WSckidi, pp. 21, 131; Ilishdmi, p. 379. The depu- 
tation from the Bani Hawazin contained Mahomet's foster uncle 
Abu Tharwan. Pointing to the enclosure in which the captives of 
their tribe were pent up, they said :— -" There arc imprisoned thy 
(foster) relatives, thy aunts both maternal and paternal, thy 
nurses, and those that have fondled thee in their bosom. And we 
have suckled theo from our breasts. Verily wo have seen thee it 
suckling, and never a better suckling than thou; and a weaned 
child, and never a better weaned child than thou; and we have 
seen thee a youth and never a batter youth than thou," Ac. And 
the heart of Mahomet was touched. 
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of this, and she replied: — "Thou gavestmethia bite 
upon my back, once upon a time -when I carried 
thee on my hip." The prophet recognized the 
mark, spread his mantle over her, and made her to 
sit down by bim. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honour and dignity with him, but 
she preferred to return with a present to her 
people.* 

in his sixth The sixth year of his life Mahomet spent at 
mmhe^takes Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was 
MS-fiS" 1 * nearly at an end she planned a visit to Medina, 
where she longed to show her boy to the maternal 
relatives of his father. So she departed with her 
slave girl Oram Ayman (Baraka,) who tended the 
child; and they rode upon two camels. f Arrived 
in Medina, she alighted at the house of Nabigha, 
where her husband had died and was buried. The 
visit was of sufficient duration to imprint the scene 
and the society upon the memory of the juvenile 
ReminisccnseB Mahomet. He used in later days to call to recollec- 

of the visit. . , . , , , . ■ . „ 

Hon things that happened on tins occasion. Seven 
and forty years afterwards when he entered Medina 
as a refugee, he recognized the lofty quarters of the 

* ffitib al WAckldi, p. 20j ; Rishdm, p. 379. It is added 
"the Bani Saad s:\y that he also jiav« Iht a mule and a female 
slave; and that she united them in marriagi-, In.i1. ihey led, no 

f The number of the party is not stated ; but there would he 
one if not two camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 
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Bani Adi, and said — "In this house I sported with 
Aynasa, a little girl of Medina; and with ray 
cousins, I used to put to lliglii. tin; birds i.iuil uliiili'.wl 
upon the roof." As he gazed upon the mansion, he 
added, — "here it was my mother lodged with me; 
in this very place is the tomb of my father; and it 
was there, in that well * of the Bani Adl, that I 
learnt to swim." 

After sojourning at Medina about a month, Amina Death or 
bethought her of returning to Mecca, and set out in return of 
the same manner as she had come. But when she mum*. 
bad reached about half way a spot called Abwa, 
she fell sick and died; and she was buried there. 
The little orphan was carried upon the camels to 
Mecca by his nurse Baraka {Omm Ayman) who, 
although then quite a girl, was a faithful nurse to 
the child, and continued to be his constant attendant. 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his impression 
constant heart . and impressible affections had en- Fiis mother's 
twined themselves, no doubt imparted to the youthful aeath ' 
Mahomet something of that pensive and meditative 
character by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
In his seventh year be could appreciate the bereave- 
ment, and feel the desolation of his orphan state. 
In the Coran he has alluded touchingly to the sub- 
ject. While re-assuring bis heart of the divine 
favour, he recounts the mercies of the Almighty; 
and amongst them the first is this, — "Did he not 
• Or pond. 
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Griffon Jind thee an orphan, and furnished thee with a 
tomb !□ refuge?"* On his pilgrimage from Medina to 
lcr " L " Hodeibia tie visited his mother's tomb, and he lifted 
up his voice and wept, and his followers likewise 
wept around him. And they asked him concerning 
it, and he said, — "This is the grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it. And 
I sought leave to pray for her, but it was not 
granted. So I called my mother to remembrance, 
and the tender memory of her overcame me, and 
I wept."-} 1 

am ui The charge of the orphan was now undertaken 

miiiortakcs by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by 
theo^M.° this time reached the patriarchal age of four-score 



• Sum Jtciii. v. G. 

t The whole of this account is from tie Kdtibal Wadddi, p. 21 j ; 
where is added the following tradition :— " After this conquest of 
Mixcii, Mahomet sat down l>y his jhdiIjit's tomb, and the people 
sat around him, and ho had the appearance of one holding a con- 
versation with another. Then ho got up, weeping; and Omar 
said, Oh thou to atom. I mould eaerifae fader and mother! m 9 
dost thou weep? He replied:— This is lit tomb of my mother : the 
Loid hath permitted me to «isit it, ami I asked leave to implore 
pardon for her, and it was not granted; so I called her to remem- 
brancc; and the tender rei:ullie!b>n if her came over me, and {wept. 
And .he was never seen lo weep mure bitterly than he clid then." 
But Wuckidi's Secretary says tins tradition is a mistake ; for it 
supposes the tomb of Mahomet's mother to be in Mecca, whereas 
it is at AbwiL The prohibit i:n, Imw.-vit. ;a-imst praying for his 

supported. It forms a singular instance uf the sternness and 
severity of the do,L-rr::is of .Mahomet in respect of tliosc who died 
in ignorance of the faith. 
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years. The child was treated by him with singular 
loudness. A rug used to be spread under the shadow 
of the Kaaba, and on it the aged chief reclined in 
shelter from the heat of the sun. Around the carpet, 
but at a respectful distance, sat his sous. The little 
Mahomet was wont to run close up to the patriarch, 
and unceremoniously take possession of his rug; his 
sons would seek to drive liim off; but Abd al Mut- 
talib would interpose saying, "Let my little son 
alone," stroke him on the back, aud deUght to 
watch Ids childish prattle. The boy was still 
under the care of his nurse Baraka; but he would 
ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather even when he was alone or 
asleep* 

The guardiansliip of Abd al Muttalib lasted but Abd d 
two years, for he died eight years after the attack of 57s a.d. 
Abraha, at the mature old age of four score years 
and two. The orphan child felt bitterly the loss of 
his indulgent grandfather ;f as he followed the bier to 
the cemetery of Ilajfin, he was seen to weep; and 

• SMm, p. 35; Ratio al WSdddi, p. 22. Many incidents 
are added to the narriiNvi.', t:iln'ii evidently from the point of view 
of later years. Thus Abd al Muttalib saya: — "Lei him alone for 
he has a great destiny, and will be the inhaitor of a kmgdemf — 
l£Lo l _ f -Jj-'J — W&okidi odds the injunction which the nurse 
Bnraka used to receive from the patriarch ;— Beware leal thou let 
him full into the hands of the Jews and Christians, for they are 
li«,k<mj i:,;,' for iiii.i, mid icjuM injure him! 

f Katib al Wadddi, p. 22, where it ia said that Miihoniet was 
tight years of age, when his yriinilthrhiT dieilvighty-eignt years 
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when he grew up, Ik; retained a distinct remembrance 
of iiis death. The gentle, warm, and confiding 
heart of Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, 
and the frush bereavement was rendered more poig- 
nant by the dependent position in which it left him. 
The nobility of his grandfather's descent, the defer- 
ence with which his voice was listened to through- 
out the vale of Mecca, and his splendid liberality 
in discharging the annual offices of providing the 
pilgrims with food and drink, were witnessed 
with satisi'action by the thoughtful child; and 
when they had passed away, we may believe that 
they left behind them a proud remembrance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ambitious 
thought, and many a day-dream of power and 
domination. 

Li>^ to tiio The death of Abd al Muttalib left the children of 
Simi f Hashim (his father) without any powerful head; 
^Xalhof 1 while it enabled the other braneh, descended by 
M^Maib. Omeya from Abd Shams, to gain an ascendancy. 

Of the latter family the cliicf at this time was Harb, 
the father of Abu Sofian, who held the Leadership 
in war, and was followed by a numerous and 
powerful body of relations. 

old. Others nr.ik<: A 1 -t) :il .Mulliilii: to linvo Iron 110, and some 
oven 120, years old at his death. M. C. de Perceval has shown 
the futility of theso tradition*, wliioh would make the patrkiro.li 
to have begotten ILimza at an ago ui abov.- 100 yoars. Vol. i. 
p, 230, note I. 
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Of Abd al Muttalib's sons, Harith the eldest was The sma of 
now dead; the chief of those who survived were Mntmirb. 
Zo"beir* and Abu Talib (both by the same mother 
as Abdullah the father of Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, 
Abbas, and Hamza. The two last were very young. 
Zobcir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices.f Zobeir, again, 
left them to Abu Tfilib; who, finding himself too AbnTiHb 
poor to discharge the expensive and onerous task of nnd Abl ™ 8, 
providing for the pilgrims, waived the honor in 
favour of his younger brother Abbfls. But the 
family of Hashlm had fallen from its high estate; 
for Abbas was able to retain only the Sickaya (or 
giving of drink), while the Rif&da (or furnishing of 
food) passed into the rival branch descended from 
Noufal son of Abd Men&f.J Abbas was rich, and 

• KStibal W<kktii,p. 17. 

\ Ibid, and p. 15£. ZolX'ir ei-itli.Tilly Iidd a high rank at 
Mecca, but how long he survived U not apparent. WUckidi says 
of him — " he was a |J"i'l, ami of noble rank, and Abd al Muttalib 
made him his heir:"— *jJl j Uj^i } lyiLi Ji } 

{ iliahami stales onlj- that Abbas inherited the SicMip, (p. 35) ; 
and subsequent hisiorv pjvot that be befd nothing more. 

The authority for holding that the branch of Noufal possessed the 
Bifida is given by M. C. de Perceval as derived from D'Ohssen. 
I have not succtiedtitl in lr;n;!ng it- n> any (jarly Arabic writer. 
Abbus did not inherit thi: giebUia '.ill '/.<:■] r's i!ii,ili, when ho 
would be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval makes 
him succeed (o it iniiiiediiili'ly sifti-r Al»l al Muttalib's death; but 
this is opposed to rrtnlili^i as wrll as probability, for he was then 
only twelve years of ago. 
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his influential post, involving tlie constant charge of 
the well Zam-zam, waa retained by him till the 
introduction of Islam, and then confirmed to his 
family by the prophet; but he was not a man of 
strong character, and never attained to a command- 
ing position at Mecca. Abu Talib on the other 
hand, possessed many noble qualities, and won 
greater respect ; but, whether from poverty, or other 
cause, he too remained in the back ground. It was 
thus that in the oscillations of phylarchical govern- 
ment, the prestige of the house of Hashim had 
begun to wane, and nearly disappear; while a rival 
branch was rising to importance. This phase of 
the political state of Mecca began with the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, and continued until the conquest 
of the city by Mahomet himself. 
Abu Tiiib To his son Abu Talib, the dying Abd al Muttalib 
BniSisWp ° consigned the guardianship of his orphan grandchild ; 
of Mahomet. faithfully and kindly did Abu Talib discharge 
the trust. His fondness for the lad equalled that of 
Abd al Muttalib.* He made him sleep by his bed, 



* Katib al Wdakidi, p. 22. The disposition la magnify the 
child is as manifest here as before. There is added this marvel- 

wlu-riMS the little italu-.nict'a head was ahvay.i sleek anil his eyes 
clean. There thus appears so continuous a tendency to glorify 
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cat by his side, and go with him whenever he walked 
abroad. And this tender treatment he continued 
until Mahomet emerged from the helplessness of 
childhood.* 

It was during this period that Abu Talib, accom- JJ^J™?' 
panied by Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journey of "S" ^™'°" 
to Syria. He intended to leave the child behind, for Tsiib on an 
he was now twelve years of age, and able to take ByriawaAj). 
care of himself. But when the caravan was ready 
to depart, and Abu Talib about to mount his camel, 
his nephew, overcome by the prospect of so long a 
separation, clung to his protector. Abu Talib was 
iiHiVLiil, unil (varri'jd the buy along with him. The 
expedition extended to Bostra, perhaps farther. 
It lasted for several months, and afforded to the 
young Mahomet opportunities of observation, which 
were not lost upon him. He passed near to Petra, 
Jerash, Amnion, and other ruinous sites of former 
mercantile grandeur; and the sight, no doubt, deeply im^i™™ 
imprinted upon bis reflective mind the instability of cMtofty 
earthly greatness. The wild story of the valley 0 f ch ' a j onn ' Q J'- 
Hejer, with its lonely deserted habitations hewn out 



the nascent prophet, thai ii Ivtumisi hard to decide which of 
these statements to accept as liicis, ami which 10 reject. Vide 
CjHi. iis i. c. and II. D. in Chap. i. of the Inlroduction. 

* The reason «i\\-n far Jlulioinci heinr cuiriuicd to Aba TDJib, 
ij, that Li.v iaLiiia 1 A'.jiii.l^.h v."ai liii.thar to Abu Tidib hy thcsaine 
mother. . Taburi, p. 51) ; but sn ™ XoWir also. 
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of the rock, " and the tale of divine vengeance 
against the cities of the plain over which now rolled 
the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite appre- 
hension and awe; while their strange and startling 
details, rendered more tragic by Jewish tradition 
and local legend, would win and charm the childish 
heart, ever yearning after the marvellous. On this 
journey too, lit pu.^-ud ilii'ougli several Jewish settle- 
ments, and came in contact with the national pro- 
fession of Christianity in Syria. Hitherto he had 
witnessed only the occasional and isolated exhibition 
of the faith : now he saw its rites in full and regular 
performance by a whole community; the national 
and the social customs founded upon Christianity ; 
the churches with their crosses, images, or pic- 
tures, and other symbols of the laith; the ringing 
of bells ; the frequent assemblages for worship. 
The reports, and possibly an actual glimpse, of 
the continually recurring ceremonial, effected, we 
may suppose, a deep impression upon him; and 
this impression would be rendered all the more 
practical and lasting by the sight of whole tribes, 
Arab like himself, converted to the same faith, 
and practising the same observances. However 
fallen and materialized may have been the Christ- 
ianity of that day in Syria, it must have struck the 
thoughtful observer in favorable and wonderful con- 
trast with the gross and unspiritual idolatry of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited 
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Syria,* and whatever reflections of this nature were 
then awakened would receive an augmented force, 



* The account of this journey is given by all the biographers, 
with many ridiculous details anticipative of Mahomet's prophetical 
dignity. The following is the gist of them 

The youthful Mahomet, with the rest of the caravan, alights! 
undera tree by the roadside, close to a monastery or hermitage occu- 
pied by a moat called Bahira. The monk perceived by a cloud 
wliich hovered over the company, by the boughs bending to shelter 
one of them, and liy oihcr marvellous tokens, that the putty contained 
the prophet elected shortly to arise. He therefore invited them 
to an entertainment. Bat when tlicy had assembled, he perceived 
that the object of his search was not amongst them. Upon his 
enquiring where the wiin tinggoesl ii-ns, Ihey Mint out for Mahomet, 
who on account of his youth hiid been left to watch the encamp- 
ment. Bahira qucs'ioiicd liini, examined lii^ li'.nly to discover the 
sea! of prophecy, and found it plainly impressed npon his back. He 
then referred to his sicivi! lxKiks, found nl) the marks to corres- 
pond, and declared the boy to be the expected apostle. He pro- 
ceeded to warn Abu Tulib against the Jews, who he said would at, 
once recognize the child as ilic coming prophtt, and out of jealousy 
seek to slay him. Abn Tahb was alarmed, and forthwith set out 
for Mecca with his nephew. 

The fable contains su many absurdities us lo excite contempt 
;ind mistrust for traditional collections everywhere abounding in 
such tales. A clue to the religious principle which engendered 
them may perhaps hi; finitel in Gniou II. a. chap. i. of the Intro- 
duction. 

Dr. SprenL'er tluoks that Aim Tjlib sent back Mahomet vnder 
charge of Bahim to Mecca {Life, j>. 7(i); and grounds his deduc- 
tion on the phrase,— ^ sjj —at p. 22£of Wockidi. 
But this expression may equally signify, " Abu Tftlib took him 
back ttrith himself" in Mecca; and this meaning is undoubtedly 
the one intended. 

The subject has been discussed in the Zeitschrift der deiU- 
icken morgenlandischcn Geselkc/tajl, vol, iii. p. 454, and vol. iv. 
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and a deeper colouring, from the vivid pictures and 
bright imagery which, upon the same ground, had 
been impressed on the imagination of childhood. 



pp. 188, 457,— where Professors Fleischer and Wtistenfeld oppose 
Dr. Sprcnger's view. Dr. Sprenger has writ ten a reply in the Astatic 
iWj's Journal for 1853; whore ho has given in origin,,! the 
various authorities bearing upon the point. I. Tirmidzi says that 
Aub Talib sent Muhomoi. from Syria by Abu Batrand BiJt'il ; 
which (as Sprenger shows) is absurd, seeing that tlie former was 
two yours younger than Mahomet, and the latter not then born. 
II. Hiihami makes Abu Talib himself return with Mahomet, after 
concluding his business at Bostrn. HI. The Kalib al Wdckidi 
gives several traditions: — One in which the monk, immediately 
after warning Abu Talib to make Mahomet return without loss of 
time to Mecca, expires; and the Second, that quoted above; upon 
which Dr. Sprenger so much Tclies. K&tib al WMxdi, p. 22£. 
But he has omitted n Third detailed account of the journey, which 
Is given in the sains volume, on the authority of Muhammad ibn 
Omar, i,e. Waclridi himself. It is full of marvellous statements, 
and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Talib returned to Mecca 
with Mahomet. t-Jltjjt Jj jjjy } —EM> al Wwkidi, p. 29. 
This may have escaped Dr. Sprenger's notice, aa it occurs under 
another chapter in Wilckidi, i.e. the "Marks of Prophecy in 
Mahomet." So also Talari, p. GO; — IkJj_i J-a£ ti 

But Dr. Sprenger goes further. He suspects that the monk 
not only accompanied Mahomet to Mecca, but remained there with 
him. And as he finds the name Bahira in the list of a deputation 
from the Abyssinian king to Mahomet forty years afterwards at 
Medina, he concludes the two to have been one and the same per- 
son; and he thinks that the early Mahometan writers endeavoured 
to conceal the fact, as one discreditable to their prophet. The 
conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on whiuh it re>ts ;ippt:i: L s to 
me wholly insufficient. It is besides inconsistent with the general 
character of the c.'n-ly irailiLlimisti, wiic reverentially preserved 
every trait of the Prophet huml.-d iWu to them, Facts, no doubt, 
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No farther incident of a special nature ia related 
of Mahomet, until he had advanced from childhood 
to youth * 



wore sometimes omitted, and stories died out, but on different 
grounds. See Canon II. L. in Chap. i. in the Introduction. 

Some Arabs will have it that this monk was called Jergls 
(Georgivs). Christian apologists call him Scrgins. 

• Weil states that in his sixteenth, year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his uncle Zobeir, ou a mercantile trip, (p. G9). Dr. 
Sprenger (p. 79, note 3) says that thero is no good authority for 
this statement, and I cannot And any original authority for it at 
all. The expression with respect to Abu Talib, — ^jLj S } 
t**t> U K 1\ \ji-> — "that he never undertook a journey, unless 
Mahomet were with him," might i.i.-fsH!;/ :tii]i!v that he undertook 
several journeys; but in the absence of any express instance, it 
cannot be held alone to be sufficient proof that he did. So it is 
said that "Ahu TSIil) never took him again upon a journey, after 
this Syrian expedition, fearing lest injury should befal him,"— 

AjJi lijcL i_i3 J A*J \jL* Ai I iVe j)\ ii j j 

—Mtib al WikKdi, p. 29. But the sentence is a mere pendant 
to the absurd Btory of the Jews recognizing in Mahomet the 
coming prophet, and seeking to lio in wait for his life, and there- 
fore carries no weight. The chief reason for supposing that this 
was Mahomet's only mercantile journey (besides the one subse- 
quently undertaken for Khadlja.) is that, had he undertaken any 
other, we should indubitably have had many special notices of it 
in Wickidi, Ilishilmi, and Tabari. Their silence can only lie 
accounted for on the supposition that there was no other journey. 
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